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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MAI'ELINE. 

Perfect  quiet  was  the  doctor's  prescription;  lie 
said  there  was  excitability  of  brain — great  nervous 
irritation;  he  administered  sundry  tranquilHzing 
doses,  directed  that  the  patient  should  be  put  to 
bed,  and  took  his  leave.  From  the  moment  in 
which  Madeline  aroused  from  the  state  of  insensi- 
bility into  which  she  had  fallen,  she  spoke  not  a 
word  ;  but  her  eyes  wandered  incessantly  about  the 
room  with  a  plaintive,  wistful  expression,  as  if  seek- 
ing- something  which  they  could  not  find.  At 
length  the  tardy  opiate  had  its  effect,  and  she 
slept ;  Ida  watching  beside  her.  The  night  wore 
slowly  away — a  sultry  summer  night,  palpitating 
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with  the  daylight  warmth  so  lately  withdrawn,  so 
soon  to  be  renewed.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the 
heavens  were  gorgeous  with  stars,  and  a  pale  green 
lustre  lingered  about  the  horizon,  telhng  where  the 
day  had  gone  down.  The  massy,  motionless  woods 
oppressed  you  with  the  idea  of  their  close  and 
breathless  recesses;  the  odours  of  the  flower-beds 
seemed  to  have  actual  substance,  and  almost  to 
become  visible ;  the  parched  turf  was  one  sheet  of 
silver  dew.  Ida  sat  at  the  window,  awake,  but 
with  her  young  heart  full  of  dreams.  How  much 
Tinhappiness  would  be  taken  out  of  life,  if  that  one 
faculty  of  di'eaming  were  withdrawn  !  It  is  not  so 
much  that  events  are  in  themselves  afflicting,  as 
that  we  have  dreamed  of  a  possible  future  so  diife- 
rent,  that  what  actually  befalls  us  has  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  disappointment.  And  this  is  the  same, 
whether  we  have  faith  in  our  own  anticipations  or 
not.  Experience  may  have  taught  our  reason 
utterly  to  disregard  them,  but  still.  Fancy  paints 
her  pictures,  and  though  we  know  well  enough  that 
they  have  no  real  existence,  we  cannot  help  com- 
paring them  with  the  reality.  This  is  weakness — 
perhaps  sin ;  but  the  utter  eradication  of  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  last  triumph  of  self-discipline.   Look- 
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ing  back,  we  see  how  narrowly  we  have  oftentimes 
escaped  happiness  j  looking-  forward,  we  see  a  hun- 
dred bright  possibilities  almost  within  our  grasp, 
yet,  perhaps,  never  to  be  reached.  Oh !  let  us 
remember  that  the  shadow  of  an  awful  Presence  is 
upon  us,  and,  safe  and  still  within  that  guardian- 
ship, let  us  look  upwards  only  ! 

Ida  had  watched  long,  and,  as  she  leaned  her 
forehead  upon  her  hand,  weariness  overcame  her. 
The  multitudinous  stars  began  to  blend  with  each 
other,  and  with  her  thoughts,  in  a  strange,  unna- 
tural, bewildering  manner;  the  burden  of  some 
monotonous  old  melody  seemed  to  be  ringing  softly 
in  her  ears,  and  asserting  some  inexplicable  con- 
nection both  with  stai's  and  thoughts,  as  though 
they  were  slowly  waltzing  in  time  to  its  rhythm ; 
the  inner  and  outer  life  seemed  to  be  melting  into 
each  other,  and  producing  a  compound  most  har- 
moniously inconsistent,  while  the  soul  superintended 
this  mystical  chemistry  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way, 
only  half  conscious  what  it  was  about.  She  was 
in  the  state  in  which  poets  see  theii'  most  celestial 
visions,  and  painters  drink  in  their  purest  ideals, 
and  musicians  listen  to  strains  which  afterwards 
they  can  neither  remember  nor  forget,  but  must 
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needs  reproduce  after  some  poor  fashion  of  their 
own.  A  movement  in  the  room  startled  her: 
awake  in  an  instant,  and  ^iltily  conscious  of  having 
neglected  her  charge,  she  looked  up — the  bed  was 
vacant,  and  the  door  ajar,  but  trembling  as  though 
some  hand  had  just  hastily  and  effectually  essayed 
to  close  it. 

Ida  was  frightened,  though  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  and  she  hurried  out  into  the  passage  just  in 
time  to  see  the  gleam  of  Madeline's  white  drapery, 
as,  carrying  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  she  passed  through 
the  door  of  a  bed-room  at  the  fiu^ther  end.  Ida 
followed,  and,  looking  into  the  room,  beheld  her 
friend  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  in  which  their 
little  visitor  of  the  preceding  evening  was  sleep- 
ing the  calm,  happy,  healthful  sleep  of  childhood. 
Madehne's  face  was  pallid,  and  her  eyes  bathed 
in  tears ;  she  wrung  her  hands  repeatedly  with  an 
expression  of  passionate  grief,  and  vainly  struggled 
to  restrain  her  audible  sobs.  Presently  she  arose, 
and,  stooping  over  the  bed,  kissed  the  child's  lips 
very  softly,  and  with  an  expression  of  terror ;  then 
she  stood  for  some  minutes  gazing  upon  it,  com- 
paratively calm  ;  then  moved  from  the  bed,  as  if  to 
go,  but  by  a  sudden  impulse  returned,  cast  herself 
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once  more  upon  the  ground,  and,  burying  lier  face 
in  the  curtain,  wept  without  restraint.  Ida  stole 
gently  to  her  side,  and  winding  her  arms  around 
her,  endeavoured  to  lead  her  from  the  roomj  she 
looked  up,  then  bowing  her  face  upon  Ida's  shoulder, 
3/ielded  without  a  word  to  her  silent  persuasion,  and 
they  returned  together.  When  the  door  was  closed 
behind  them,  Madeline  again  broke  forth  into  a 
passion  of  tears  and  sobs  ;  and  Ida,  supporting  her, 
wept  for  sympathy,  though  quite  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  such  bitter  and  overpowering  anguish.  It 
is  a  very  penurious  and  sceptical  love  which  must 
understand  before  it  sympathizes. 

"  My  darhng !  How  I  must  have  frightened 
you!"  murmured  Madeline,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak,  putting  back  Ida's  curls  with  both  her  hands, 
and  looking  into  her  pale,  tearful  face,  with  an  ex- 
pression half  wild,  half  tender. 

^*0h  !  do  not  think  of  me  !"  cried  Ida,  "think 
of  yourself.  You  must  come  to  bed,  and  let  me 
get  you  another  of  those  composing  draughts. 
Oh,  how  you  are  shivering!  you  are  very,  very 
ill.  What  has  it  been,  dear  Madeline  ?  Were  you 
delirious  ?"' 

"No — no — alas,  no!"   replied  Madeline.      "It 
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was  all  real ;  and  it  has  been  a  tappy,  happy  night 
— ^because,  you  know/' — smiling*  strangely  at  Ida, 
— ^'  I  never  thought  I  should  have  seen  him  again/' 
While  she  spoke  she  was  getting  into  bed,  and  she 
now  lay  down,  and  drew  the  coverlet  closely  around 
her  shaking  hmbs.  "What  a  comfort  sleep  is!" 
she  added,  speaking  in  an  odd,  uncertain  tone,  and 
with  eyes  wandering  about  the  room.  "  I  wonder 
what  I  shall  dream  of!  Do  you  know,  I  almost 
think  I  am  going  to  die." 

There  was  something  positively  fearful  in  the 
contrast  between  the  hurried  famiHar  voice  and  the 
solemn  words.  Ida  shuddered  as  she  poured  out 
the  double  dose  which  the  physician  had  left, 
labelled  "  To  be  given  in  case  of  great  excitement." 
She  brought  it  to  the  bed-side.  "  Who  was  it  you 
thought  you  should  never  see  again?"  asked  she, 
with  a  half  idea  that  the  question  might  stimulate 
the  invalid  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

"Stoop  down;  come  close — quite  close.  Let 
me  whisper ! "  replied  Madehne.  She  drew  Ida's 
face  close  to  her  own,  and,  putting  her  lips  to  her 
ear,  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse,  nearly  unintelligible 
voice,  "  My  son ! " 

Ida  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and  her  agitation  was 
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not  diminished  when  Madeline^  suddenly  releasing 
her,  struck  her  hands  wildly  tog-ether,  and  ex- 
claimed, almost  with  a  shriek :  "  My  child,  my 
baby  Arthur ! — oh,  let  me  get  up  and  go  to  him 
again  !  He  will  never  know  it ;  nobody  will  ever 
tell  him  that  it  was  his  mother  who  came  and 
looked  at  him  in  the  night.  Let  me  go  to  him ! — 
Let  me  go  to  him  ! " 

Ida  was  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  this 
was  a  very  frenzy  of  delirium.  With  all  the  energy 
of  terror,  she  compelled  her  friend  to  swallow  the 
opiate,  kissed  her,  spoke  soothingly  to  her,  per- 
suaded her  to  lie  still;  calHng  to  her  aid  all  the 
arguments  she  could  muster,  and  seconding  them 
by  the  tenderest  caresses. 

Madeline  yielded  after  a  little  resistance,  and  lay 
for  a  while  motionless  and  silent,  clasping-  the  cold 
trembhng  hand  of  her  young  nurse  between  both 
her  own.  Presently  she  spoke,  and,  this  time,  with 
a  sort  of  desolate  tranquillity  in  her  voice,  very 
touching  to  hear  : — 

"Ida,  dearest! — you  are  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying." 

"  It  is  this  fever ! "  replied   Ida,  persuasively ; 
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it  will  pass  away  again,  please  God !     Only  try  to 
go  to  sleep,  dear  Madeline !  " 

"  The  opium  is  working,"  answered  Madeline, 
heavily ;  "  but  I  have  no  fever,  Ida ;  and  there  is 
no  delirium — only  bitter,  bitter  sorrow ;  an  unhealed 
wound  suddenly  stricken.  Take  that  little  key  off 
my  watch-chain,  and  open  the  dressing-case." 

She  signed  impatiently  with  her  hand,  and  Ida 
nervously  obeyed  her,  bringing  the  dressing-case 
and  placing  it  upon  the  bed  beside  her.  She 
opened  a  secret  drawer,  and  drew  out  a  small 
clasped  book,  which  she  placed  in  Ida's  hands. 
"  There,"  she  said,  ^'  read  that :  you  must  know 
all  now.  Oh,  what  a  storehouse  of  miserable 
thoughts ! "  And  her  fingers  played  with  the 
cover  of  the  volume.  "  Read  it,  Ida ;  read  it.  I 
shall  soon  be  asleep." 

Ida  received  the  bookj  her  eyes,  dilating  with 
wonder,  and  tearful  with  pity,  fixed  earnestly  upon 
her  friend's  face. 

Madeline  looked  wistfully  at  her,  and,  suddenly 
raising  herself  upon  her  elbow,  exclaimed  :  "  Ida  ! 
promise  me  that  you  will  make  no  conjecture — 
none  at  all — till  you  have  read  my  history.  You 
cannot  guess  the  truth.     It  is  impossible.     What- 
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ever  you  are  thinking  now  is  a  mistake.     Promise 
me  this !  " 

Ida  hm'riedly  gave  the  required  assurance ;  and 
Madeline  sank  back  again,  and  turned  her  face 
downwards  upon  the  pillow,  with  a  quick,  impe- 
tuous movement.  Graduall}^,  the  powerful  narcotic 
subdued  the  excited  fi^ame,  and  stilled,  or  rather 
numbed,  the  throbbing  nerves,  and  she  slept  a  dull, 
unrefreshing,  lethargic  sleep.  Ida  scarcely  drew  her 
breath  ;  she  was  overcome  with  fear,  sorrow,  confu- 
sion, disbelief.  She  kneeled  down,  and  her  agitated 
spirit  offered  itself  to  God  in  a  vague,  scarcely- 
conscious  prayer.  The  mere  action  brought  her 
comparative  tranquillity;  and  seating  herself,  she 
opened  the  mysterious  volume.  It  was  closely 
written  in  Madeline's  handwriting*,  and  seemed  to 
be  a  record  of  her  hfe,  proceeding  with  many  inter- 
ruptions, yet  sufficiently  connected  to  carry  on  the 
story  intelligibly.  We  shall  give  it  entire;  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  feel  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, having  our  cheerful  permission  to  pass  it  over 
unread : — 

Madeline's  Journal. 

"  This  record  is  only  for  myself  and  one  other. 
I  may  as  well  addi'ess  you  at  once.     I  cannot  put 
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it  into  any  form.  You  know  much  j  and  if  I  retrace 
before  your  eyes  even  what  you  know,  it  is  for  a 
purpose.  Yet,  no  ; — I  cannot  speak  to  you  calmly. 
Surely,  I  can  put  you  out  of  my  thoughts  ;  that  is, 
what  you  have  been  to  me,  and  what  you  might 
have  been  to  me:  and  write  as  if  to  a  stranger. 
Indeed,  in  what  do  you  differ  from  a  stranger, 
except  in  the  power  of  crushing  my  soul?  Oh, 
these  words  I  They  seem  to  me  like  a  tolling-bell, 
— so  meaningless  and  monotonous, — and  yet  involv- 
ing in  their  utterance  the  beginning,  the  misery, 
and  the  end  of  a  life. 

"  You  know  nothing  of  my  childhood  and  early 
youth.  Thank  God  for  that  !  There  is  a  place  in 
remembrance  where  you  are  not ;  but  what  a  chilly, 
dark,  repulsive  place  !  I  have  no  alternative  save 
the  fire  which  consumes,  or  the  ice  which  fi^eezes. 
I? — It  is  not  I — ^not  myself — not  the  proud,  joyful, 

sarcastic,  resolute,  fearless  woman.   Was  I  ever  so  ? 

*  ♦  *  * 

[There  was  here  a  pause,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  writer  had  determined  to  abandon  the  agitated 
and  incoherent  style  in  which  she  had  commenced, 
and  to  constrain  herself  to  adopt  that  of  narrative ; 
a  determination  to  which  she  afterwards  strictly 
adhered,  with  few  exceptions.] 
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I  was  not  a  happy  cliild.  My  life  was  spent 
between  two  extremes  of  restraint  and  indulgence.  ^  ^ 
In  the  schoolroom  I  was  made  to  labour  with  an 
earnestness  and  continuance  which  must  surely  have 
been  perilous  for  the  young-  and  tender  brain ;  out 
of  it  I  was  suffered  to  run  wild  as  an  unbroken  colt. 
I  do  not  remember  my  mother.  She  died  before  I 
was  three  years  old,  and  there  was  no  vigilant  affec- 
tion about  her  child  to  foster  a  dream  till  it  should 
grow  into  a  memory,  and  be  believed  in  as  such. 
My  father  was  proud,  but  not  fond,  of  me  : — I  never 
remember  to  have  received  a  caress  from  him.  His 
care  of  my  education,  such  as  it  was,  was  entirely 
directed  to  developing  the  genius  and  beauty  which 
I  was  supposed  to  possess,  and  the  heart  and  temper 
were  left  to  cultivate  themselves.  I  was  indeed 
utterly  unconscious  that  I  had  a  heart,  though  I 
must  own  I  took  good  care  that  no  one  who  came 
near  me  should  long  preserve  a  similar  unconscious' 
ness  as  to  my  temper.  I  was  naturally  violent  and 
overbearing  3  and  had  it  not  been  that  my  quickness 
enabled  me  easily  to  master  the  tasks  appointed  me, 
and  in  music  and  some  other  studies  to  outstrip  the 
capacity  of  my  masters,  I  suppose  my  schoolroom 
existence  would  have  been  one  unintermitted  course 
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of  punishment.  As  it  was,  though  Mademoiselle 
Edouard  pronounced  me  to  be  the  *'  most  troubeel- 
some  yong  ladie  possible,"  she  was  content  to 
endure  my  insolence  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  I  did 
her. 

My  second  music-master,  a  German  and  a  genius, 
engaged  when  the  powerlessness  of  the  first  to  con- 
duct me  any  further  was  honestly  confessed  by  him- 
self, did  me  vast  mischief,  but,  as  I  have  afterwards 
thought,  no  little  good  also.  He  spoiled  me  tho- 
roughly. He  would  arrive,  perhaps,  when  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  and,  holding  his  sides, 
would  laugh,  with  the  most  flattering  apprecia- 
tion of  the  quiet  sallies  wdth  which  I  answered 
Mademoiselle's  vehement  admonitions ;  then,  as 
the  Frenchwoman  grew  shriller  and  shriller,  and  I 
more  and  more  imperturbable  (though,  but  for  the 
desire  to  maintain  my  superiority  before  him,  I 
should  probably  have  been  in  as  great  a  fury  as  her- 
self), he  would  seat  himself  at  the  piano  and  begin 
to  improvise — phantasiren,  as  he  called  it.  The 
first  few  chords  invariably  brought  me  to  his  side, 
and  Mademoiselle  might  scold  her  fill  after  that: 
the  tongue  of  Xantippe  herself  could  not  have  en- 
gaged my  attention  or  provoked  my  wrath  for  an 
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instant.  Whatever  there  was  of  hunger  after  good- 
ness and  beauty  in  my  undisciplined  nature  ban- 
queted upon  this,  the  only  divine  aliment  suffered 
to  come  within  its  reach.  While  those  notes  yet 
swelled  upon  the  air,  I  was  transformed.  I  became 
gentle,  submissive,  sphitual,  fervent,  devout — but 
alas !  all  this  was  only  Hke  the  transitory  glow 
which  sunset  might  cast  upon  the  features  of  a 
corpse,  clothing  them  for  the  moment  with  fictitious 
life,  only  to  leave  them,  when  it  departs,  cold,  inani- 
mate, and  soulless  as  before.  This  man  I  loved, 
and  he  is  the  only  human  being  in  the  whole  of  that 
waste  of  memory,  whom  I  can  recal  to  myself  as 
having  awakened  such  a  feeling  in  me.  And  it  is 
in  this  that  I  suppose  he  did  me  good,  for  what 
hope  could  there  have  been  for  me  had  I  grown 
into  womanhood  without  ever  having  felt  affection  ? 
Would  not  a  bhndness  so  long  enforced  have  become 
habitual  and  irrevocable  ?  Must  I  not  needs  have 
sunk  for  ever  into  that  lamentable  vacancy  of  heart, 
whose  only  (and  far  preferable)  parallel  is  idiocy  of 
intellect  ? 

My  father  I  saw  daily  for  half  an  hour.  How 
I  dreaded  those  visits !  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  intense  pride  of  my  nature. 
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Even  now  it  is  unsubdued,  and  yet  what  a  dis- 
cipline of  humiliation  has  it  undergone !  To  me 
those  half-hours  of  inspection  seemed  Hke  long-  pro- 
longed insults.  A  Httle  physical  nervousness — for  I 
had  no  reverence — alone  prevented  me  from  telling 
him  how  well  I  knew  my  superiority  to  himself  in 
all  those  studies  into  the  progress  of  which  he  was 
inquii'ing ;  and  when  he  rebuked  me,  as  he  would 
not  unfrequently  do,  for  an  error  in  French  or  Ita- 
lian, carefully  explained  to  him  beforehand  by  my 
governess,  or  for  an  ungTaceful  gesture  observed 
by  himself,  I  could  scarcely  restrain  the  sarcasms 
which  trembled  on  my  lips.  Yet,  surely,  even  then 
I  might  have  been  moulded  into  something  better. 
It  was  the  hoUowness  of  all  around  me  that  forced 
such  hardness  upon  myself;  I  saw  nothing  but 
unreality,  and  I  took  refuge  in  scorn.  Yet,  intellec- 
tually proud  and  self-sufficient  as  I  was,  and  uncon- 
scious of  my  own  miserable  destitution,  I  believe 
that  I  could  have  loved  the  veriest  simpleton  who 
had  loved  me  and  shown  himself  to  me  as  he  was 
without  feigning.  That  merciful  blindness  which 
ever  accompanies  an  extreme  state,  whether  of  good 
or  evil,  preserving  in  the  one  case  from  presumption, 
and  in  the  other  from  despair,  seems  to  me  now  to 
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be  the  only  thing*  that  saved  me  from  insanity. 
Had  I  seen  myself  and  my  position  then  with 
the  eyes  with  which  I  now  contemplate  them, 
reason  mnst  have  given  way.  But  I  Hved  on, 
self-centered  and  arrogant,  and,  knowing-  no  other 
life,  guessed  not  as  yet  that  I  needed  any  other 
My  father  was  a  merchant,  and  enormously  rich. 
I  grew  up  amid  an  extravagance  of  luxury,  which 
was  in  itself  injurious.  He  possessed  that  pecu- 
Har  kind  of  pride  which  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
to  be  found  in  his  class :  he  was  a  radical  in 
politics,  and  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  to  him 
the  only  nobiHty.  In  rehgion  he  was  a  rationahst, 
more  nearly  approaching  to  the  Socinian  than  to 
any  other  type.  I  was  taken  duly  to  church  once 
on  the  Sunday  :  I  even  learned  my  Catechism,  and 
had  my  stated  portion  of  daily  Bible  reading — a 
desecration  which  now  I  shudder  to  think  of;  but 
though  I  was  only  eight  years  old  when  I  heard 
him  say,  as  he  pompously  instructed  Mademoiselle 
Edouard  in  her  duties, — "  These  things  are  quite 
necessary  for  women" — it  was  a  lesson  which  I 
never  forgot.  The  seed  sank  deep,  and  bore  most 
bitter  fruit. 

And  so  I  grew  up  to  eighteen,  the  time  fixed  for 
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my  debut  and  presentation — a  Woman,  without  faith 
or  love.  I  was  highly  accomplished,  without  shy- 
ness, with  much  conversational  talent,  carefully 
formed  to  eleg-ance  of  manner  and  deportment,  and 
(so  they  told  me)  strikingly  handsome.  No  mur- 
mur of  admiration — no  compliment,  implied  or  ex- 
pressed, was  lost  upon  me ;  I  felt  that  my  position 
was  triumphant,  and  I  dehghted  in  it.  Yet,  with 
all  my  inexperience,  I  was  quite  aware  how  much 
influence  my  reputation  as  a  great  heiress  had 
upon  those  who  courted  me ;  and  when  at  the  end 
of  my  first  season  I  refused  my  eighth  offer,  the 
courteous  terms  in  which  the  note  was  of  necessity 
worded,  thinly  concealed  the  utter  contempt  which 
I  felt  for  the  wi'iter.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  contempt 
was  the  ordinary  attitude  of  my  mind.  But  by  this 
time  I  had  become  unhappy.  I  read — I  thought — 
I  became  dimly  conscious  of  unknown  capacities 
and  unsuspected  depths  in  my  heart.  A  mighty 
craving,  a  vast  want,  was  awaking  within  me.  It 
was  not  the  question  so  natural  to  the  sensitive, 
"  Shall  I  ever  be  loved  ? "  that  I  asked  myself — it 
was  one  even  bitterer,  '*  Shall  I — can  I  ever  love?" 
I  remember  very  well  how  this  thought  first 
came  upon  me.    I  had  been  reading  Schiller's  Wal- 
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leustein,  and  enjoj'ing,  (in  the  shallow  unreal  man- 
ner in  which  those  who  know  nothing  of  Nature  are 
ahle  to  enjoy  Art,  that  matchless  portraiture — in- 
deed, that  only  portraiture,  in  any  adequate  fashion 
— of  the  perfect  ideal  of  human  love,  pure,  pas- 
sionate, spuitual,  identical  \s-ith  vh-tue,  because 
dependent  on  virtue  as  the  very  condition  of  its 
existence.  Suddenly  it  was,  so  to  speak,  revealed 
to  me  that  this  creation  was  not  a  thing  apart,  life- 
less, unsuggestive,  impossible,  but  the  type  of  a 
gi'eat  class  of  realities,  which  were  to  lye  judged  and 
tested  by  their  comparative  degrees  of  approach  to, 
or  departure  from,  this  their  true  though  invisible 
standard.  The  manifold  forms  of  life  seemed  to 
gi^oup  themselves  anew  before  my  eyes  under  the 
hght  of  this  dawnj  many,  nay,  perhaps  most, 
shrank  and  withered  under  it — mere  shells,  having 
neither  substance  nor  merit ;  while  some,  and  those 
not  unfrequently  the  meanest  and  least  considered, 
were  able  to  reflect  some  faint  spark  of  the  di^dne 
lustre,  and  so  assert  their  communion  with  it.  A 
flood  of  beauty  seemed  to  pour  in  upon  my  soul.  I 
shut  my  eyes,  and  beheld  Thekla,  apparelled  in  the 
light  of  her  own  purity ;  so  full  of  life,  fervour, 
gentleness,  genius,  yet  existing  only  in. and  for  the 
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soul  for  whose  especial  service  slie  was  created  j 
like  one  of  those  Etruscan  mirrors,  which,  graceful 
in  form  and  rich  in  ornament,  are  yet  made  only 
to  reflect  the  face  that  looks  upon  them.  And, 
truly,  the  aspect  here  presented  is  one  for  which 
all  hearts  might  be  well  content  to  make  them- 
selves mirrors,  happy  if  they  are  able  to  g-ive  any 
the  faintest  presentment  of  that  perfect  vision  of 
strength  and  tenderness.  There  is  nothing'  in  all 
art — there  could  be  nothing  in  all  nature,  were 
it  not  by  God's  gTace  in-dwelt  by  the  supernatural 
— comparable  to  that  moment  wherein  he,  abdicating 
his  proper  sovereignty  by  a  voluntary  and  noble 
self-despoilment,  the  very  weakness  of  which  best 
proves  his  strength,  makes  her  his  will  and  his 
law;  and  she,  becoming  for  the  time  his  conscience, 
who  is  by  habit  and  in  order  the  very  conscience 
and  angel  of  her  spiritual  life,  sacrifices  without 
hesitation,  and  by  an  impulse  which  has  all  tlie 
constancy  of  deliberation  without  its  coldness,  both 
her  own  happiness  and  his.  Her  own  ?  We  can 
scarcely  say  this ;  she  had  no  self ;  it  had  long  since 
exhaled  and  been  annihilated  in  the  upspringing 
stream  of  hght. 

"  Being  faithful 
To  thine  own  self,  thou  art  faithful  too  to  me  I  " 
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I  threw  down  the  volume,  and,  as  was  my  wont 
when  anvtljing'  excited  me,  went  for  rehef  to  the 
piano,  and  began  to  "  phantasiren."  Gradual!}^  and 
almost  unconsciously  I  broke  into  a  song- — an  old 
simple  melody,  the  '^Coolin"  of  the  Irish  bards, 
so  expressive  of  entire  yet  gentle  devotedness.  A 
low  sob  disturbed  me.  I  looked  round,  and  saw 
a  young"  lady,  a  kind  of  half-humble  friend,  who 
was  then  staying-  with  me,  and  who  spent  her  Hfe 
in  worsted  work,  quietly  weeping*  over  her  eternal 
embroidery-frame.  She  was  an  uninteresting  person, 
neither  elegant,  witt}',  nor  sentimental,  and  I  held 
her  in  utter  contempt ;  nevertheless,  I  was  not  even 
then  hard-hearted  enough  to  behold  real  sorrow 
without  attempting  some  kind  of  sympathy. 

'^  My  dear  Fanny,  what  is  the  matter?"  in- 
quired I. 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all,"   she  replied,  stammering 
and  abashed  ;  "  it  is  very  fooHsh,  and  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  myself.     I  never  can  hear  that  tune 
without  crying :  my  poor  dear  brother,  who  is  in 
India,  used  to  sing  it  so  beautifully." 

I  was  in  a  humour  to  be  touched,  and  I  made 
a  few  inquiries  about  this  '^  poor  dear  brother." 
The   stupid   girl  became  positively  eloquent.     He 
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was  so  clever,  so  g'ood,  so  charming*;  they  had 
sung,  studied,  Hved  in  everything  together.  All 
her  opinions  (and  till  that  moment  I  never  knew 
she  had  any)  came  from  him  ;  all  her  thoughts 
had  reference  to  him,  and  were  not  recognised  as 
ha  vino-  any  existence  of  their  otvh  till  he  had  set 
his  seal  upon  them.  He  was  evidently  the  sun  of 
her  moral  and  mental  world,  and  was  so  in  more 
senses  than  one  j  for  certainly,  till  that  sun  shone 
forth,  the  aforesaid  world  lay  in  such  thick  dark- 
ness, that  nobody  could  have  guessed  its  exist- 
ence. Here  is  a  discovery,  thought  I.  Here  is 
evidently  a  true,  deep,  genuine  affection,  by  which 
a  higher  nature  has  moulded  a  lower  one  into  some 
assimilation  with  itself.  I  am  curious  to  know  more 
about  tliis  brother. 

"  Do  you  know  Captain  Preston  ?"  asked  I  that 
evening  of  Mi'.  Angerstein,  a  habitual  visitor  at  our 
house,  a  C[uiet,  gentlemanlike,  and  satirical  person, 
who  was  so  determined  not  to  see  the  world  through 
a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  that  he  always  looked  at  it 
through  slate-coloured  crape,  and  piqued  himself  on 
the  clearness  of  his  eyesight. 

''  Oh,  perfectly  well,"  he  replied ;  "  he  was  a 
brother  officer  of  mine  before  I  sold  out." 
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"  What  sort  of  a  person  is  he  ?" 

•^  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  in  all  sincerity,  or 
am  I  to  condemn  that  valuable  quahty  to  its  ordi- 
nary civil  death?" 

"  I  want  to  know  your  real,  honest,  undisguised, 
unmitigated  opinion." 

"  Well,  then,  he  is  a  prig  and  a  simpleton ;  a 
tiresome  little  red -faced  man,  who  thinks  it  the 
height  of  literary  poHsh  to  say  '  inasmuch '  and 
'  moreover,'  and  the  perfection  of  wit  to  talk  regi- 
mental slang  to  ladies.  When,  after  many  hard 
struggles,  he  had  achieved  a  proper  fit  of  gloves, 
and  learned  to  bow  without  scraping,  he  reposed 
upon  his  laurels  ever  afterwards,  thinking  no  further 
qualifications  necessary  to  complete  his  ideal  of  a 
gentleman." 

I  lifted  up  my  hands  and  eyes,  and  felt  sorely 
mortified.  This,  then,  was  an  illusion.  I  was  given 
to  generalizing.  Is  all  love  illusion  ?  asked  I  of  my- 
self. I  hastily  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  names  of  rela- 
tions, friends,  acquaintance  :  and  as  each  presented 
itself,  it  was  a  fault,  a  foible,  or  an  absurdity  which 
stood  out  in  bold  relief,  enabling  me  to  gTasp  the  idea 
of  the  person,  which,  indeed,  had  no  other  tangible 
points  for  me.     I  began  to  long*  for  an  illusion. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MADELINE'S  DIAEY  CONTINUED. 

I  BEGAN  to  ask  myself  with  more  deliberation  and 
reflection  than  I  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing,  what  was  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Why 
was  Hfe  so  rich,  and  warm,  and  beneficent  to  others, 
and  I  shivering  like  a  very  beg-g-ar  at  its  g-ates,  and 
seeing,  or  fancying*  that  I  saw,  the  hollowness  and 
penury,  of  its  fair  shows,  and  tinsel  glories  ?  Was 
the  fault  mine,  or  was  it  not  rather  chargeable 
upon  that  power  which  some  call  Fate,  and  others 
Providence  ?  My  habitual  cynicism  kindled  into  a 
fiery  and  bitter  impatience.  There  was  happiness 
around  me :  that  I  saw  •  there  was  the  capacity  of 
happiness  within  me :  that  I  felt.  Why  could  I 
not  bring  these  two  together  ?  Were  there,  indeed, 
jewels  in  my  path,  and  could  I  not  stoop  to  gather 
them  up,  or  were  they  not  rather  treacherous  foam- 
bubbles  which  imprisoned  the  sunshine,  but  were 
ready  to  burst  at  a  touch  ?     I  came  at  last  to  a 
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conclusion  with  which,  impotent,  false,  and  miser- 
able as  it  was,  I  w^as  fain  to  content  myself.  I 
tried  to  believe  that  tenderness  of  affection  was  in- 
compatible with  strength  of  intellect,  and  that  mv 
lonely-heai-tedness  was  only  the  price  which  I  paid 
for  my  g-enius.  It  is  because  I  see  so  clearly, 
thoug'ht  I,  that  I  cannot  love ;  others  walk  in 
twihg'ht,  and  to  them  the  lath -and -plaster  erec- 
tions of  the  tea-g-arden  are  as  the  solemn  antiquities 
of  Paestum. 

I  took  refiig-e  in  excitement,  of  which  I  could 
command  as  much  as  I  w^ould.  Ceaseless  gaiety, 
perpetual  homage,  these  were  to  supply  the  need 
of  happiness,  as  they  precluded  the  possibility  of 
thought.  I  ran  throug'h  the  whole  scale  of  admira- 
tion, from  the  deHcate  compliment  gracefully  veiled 
in  badinage,  to  the  desperate  declaration,  which  it 
was  the  triumph  of  my  heartless  vanity  to  receive 
and  to  reject.  Woi-thless  all !  One  word  of  quiet 
praise,  imphed,  not  uttered  b}'  lips  whose  sentence 
is  worth  Hving  for,  would  outweigh  them  all ;  how 
much  more,  one  look  of  real  tenderness !  But  this 
I  knew  not ;  experience  had  refused  to  teach  it  me ; 
and  I  was  resolved  not  to  believe  in  it.  I  deter- 
mined to  revenge  myself  by  the  achievements  of 
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genius  on  the  isolation  which  genius  had  produced. 
I  feasted  upon  the  adulation  offered  to  my  talents 
for  music  and  conversation,  and  exulted  in  per- 
ceiving how,  as  soon  as  I  entered  a  room,  the 
various  groups  broke  up,  and  the  best  (using  the 
term  in  its  society  sense  of  the  most  agreeable) 
members  of  each  gradually  clustered  around  me. 
There  was,  however,  one  talent  which  I  possessed, 
and  which  I  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  exhi- 
biting. I  knew  my  powers  as  an  actress  to  be  first- 
rate,  at  least  among  amateurs,  and  I  determined  to 
have  private  theatricals  on  a  grand  scale,  and  to 
shine  forth  in  a  sphere  where  no  ordinary  rivalry 
could  even  attempt  to  follow  me.  I  had,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  writing  my  own  drama,  and  I 
constructed  it  so  as  to  display  my  gifts  in  the  most 
striking  manner  possible.  The  story  selected  was 
that  of  Undine,  and  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that 
the  principal  character  affords  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  great  variety  of  powers,  from  the  airiest 
and  most  sparkling  playfulness,  to  the  deepest  and 
tenderest  pathos,  excluding  only  those  broader  and 
stronger  traits  of  passion  which  would  be  unsuitable 
to  a  private  and  amateur  performance,  especially  by 
a  woman.     I  introduced  a  considerable  number  of 
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sono'S,  making"  my  di^ama^  in  fact,  a  kind  of  half- 
opera;  and  on  the  evening;  of  rehearsal  my  triumph 
was  complete.  Mj  costume  —  blue  crape,  with  a 
coronal  of  water-lilies  in  my  dark  hair — was  pro- 
nounced perfect ;  I  was  tolerably  well  supported  by 
the  Hildebrand  and  Bertha  of  the  party,  and  when 
the  actual  moment  for  representation  arrived,  I 
think  I  scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  felt  such 
exuberance  of  vivacity.  I  was  sitting  before  my 
mirror,  a  little  impatient  of  the  length  of  time 
which  my  maid  took  in  satisfying"  my  critical  vanity 
by  the  position  of  each  individual  lily,  when  Bertha 
entered  with  a  face  of  considerable  dismay.  I  fore- 
stalled her  as  she  was  about  to  speak,  with  my 
usual  easy  impertinence,  as  I  now  consider  it — 
graceftd  petulance,  as  my  admii-ers  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling"  it. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Emily,  you  look  the  picture  of 
disconsolate  helplessness.  I'm  quite  sure  you  have 
forgotten  half  your  part." 

Be  it  observed,  in  passing",  that  I  could  scarcely 
have  made  a  more  mal-d-propos  joke  than  this. 
Lady  Emily  was  angrily  conscious  of  her  inferiority 
to  myself  in  Cjuickness  and  memory,  and'  excessively 
anxious  that  it  should  not  be  ge-jerally  perceived. 
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She  spent  many  a  long-  hour  in  private  study,  and 
aftenvards  made   her   appearance,   professing  that 
she  had  been  so  hurried,  she  had  scarcely  had  time 
to  do  more  than  read  her  part  through,  and  betray- 
ing- the  g-reatest  annoyance  at  her  not  unfrequent 
mistakes.     You  can  find  no  better  manner  of  test- 
ino-  that  o-enuine  tact  which   is  a  combination  of 
deHcacy,  refinement,  and  imselfishness,  and  which 
in  its  higher  instances   is   an  instinct   taug-ht  by 
affection  for   the  person   towards  whom  it  is  dis- 
played, than  by  observing-  the  manner,  time,  and 
subject  of  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  another.     There 
are  few  more    unpleasant  reflections  for  a  person 
who  possesses  this  tact,  and  yet  occasionally,  out 
of  heedlessness,  or  high  spirits,  or  some  temporary 
disturbance  of  mental  equilibrium  which  results  in 
the  appearance  of  high  spirits,  sins  against  it,  than 
the  discovery  afterwards  that  he  has  so  sinned ;  a 
discovery  which  the  offender  is  quite  sure  to  make 
sooner  or  later,  though  shame  may  quite  as  often 
induce  him  to  conceal  that  he  has  made  it,  as  to 
apologize  for  his  offence.     But  to  resume.     Lady 
Emily  answered  me  sharply,  for  I  had  made  her 
feel  uncomfortable,  and  she  was,  therefore,  in  no 
wise  disposed  to  break  bad  news  tenderly  to  me. 
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"  I  wish,"  said  she,  "  that  the  success  of  the  evening- 
depended  only  on  inyheing  perfect  in  mi/  part.  Mr. 
Scott  has  sent  an  apolog}' — his  uncle  is  dying-  some- 
where in  the  north,  and  he  has  been  summoned 
away  by  an  express  !" 

I  started  up  from  beneath  the  ordei-ly  fingers  of 
mj  waiting"- woman,  utterly  aghast.  Mr.  Scott  was 
Hildebrand ! 

"  What  can  be  done .''  "  I  exclaimed ;  "  for 
Heaven's  sake,  suggest  something  ! " 

Lady  Emily  was  good-natured  in  the  main  ; 
besides  which,  she  looked  remarkably  well  in  pink 
satin  and  pearls,  and  wanted  to  show  herself. 

"  I  can  only  think  of  one  chance,"  she  said.  ''  If 
Mr.  Tyrrell  could  be  induced  to  take  the  part,  he 
has  the  play,  for  I  lent  him  my  copy  three  weeks 
ago;  and  I  know  he  has  studied  it,  for  he  was 
talking-  of  getting  it  up  next  week,  at  his  uncle's, 
the  Duke  of  F ;  and  he  is  a  capital  actor." 

I  was  too  much  excited  to  notice  my  friend's 
breach  of  confidence  in  thus  lending  my  manuscript 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  though  at  an- 
other time  I  should  have  indignantly  resented  it. 
"  Mr.  Tyrrell !  "  I  repeated,  ''  that  tall  bandit-look- 
ing man   with   moustaches,  who   came   yesterday 
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with  Mrs.  Wilbraham  ?  I  scarcely  know  him,  but 
he  would  looJi  the  part  to  perfection." 

"  And  play  it  too,"  responded  Lady  Emily  ;  "  he 
IS  my  second  cousin,  and  I  know  him  intimately." 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?  "  asked  I,  musingly. 

"Very  clever,"  she  replied;  "the  sort  of  person 
who  can  do  whatever  he  likes,  and  who  never  does 
what  he  dislikes.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
one  could  induce  him  to  undertake  it." 

"  Oh,  go,  dear  Lady  Emily  ! "  I  cried  ;  "  persuade, 
coax,  supplicate,  force  him  to  consent.  He  never 
can  be  so  barbarous  as  to  refuse.  Or  stay,  had  you 
not  better  send  him  a  little  note  requesting  his 
instant  presence  in  the  library,  and  j^ou  and  I  will 
meet  him  there,  and  use  all  our  powers  to  prevail 
upon  him." 

Lady  Emily  thought  this  the  more  promising 
scheme,  and  having  despatched  the  note,  we  hur- 
ried into  the  library,  and  awaited  our  doom.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell 
entered.  I  see  him  now  as  I  saw  him  then,  save 
for  the  cold  sickness  at  my  heart,  which  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  time  between  then  and  now.  How 
strange  to  remember  one  who  has  become  a  part  of 
ourselves,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  he  seemed 
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when  lie  was  a  strang-er  to  us !    There  is  an  unreality 
about  our  contemplation  of  him,  as  though  we  were 
looking-  at  a  phantom,  and  not  at  a  human  being. 
And  it  cannot  be  otherw-ise.     "Whatsoever  thous^ht 
once  passes  through  our  minds,  whatsoever  feehng' 
has   once    touched   the   surface    or    searched    the 
depths  of  our  hearts,  is  irrevocable,  indelible,  in  a 
sense,  eternal.     We  can  no  more  undo   its   work, 
and  make  ourselves  what  we  were  before  its  coming, 
for  a  singie  moment,  or  in  a  single   respect,  than 
we  can  listen  to  a  familiar  melody  as  new,  and  feel 
curious  for  the  coming,  and  surprised  at  the  sound 
of  each  successive  note,  whose  pitch  and  value  we 
know  well,  long  before  it   strikes  upon   our  ears. 
We  CQ.ii  force  the  timid  flower  (expressive  phrase !) 
till  we  have  compelled  it  to  spread  its  petals  wide, 
and  its  bosom — once  blown,  there  is  no  power  to 
make  it  again  a  shut  and  shrouded  bud.     Oh,  that 
we  had  this  power !     Oh,  that  we  could  unleai-n  our 
experience  !     Oh,  that  we  could  indeed  make  some 
few  familiar  names  strange  to  our  ears  and  to  our 
hearts ! 

Nothing  could  be  more  courteous  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  consented  to  oblige  us  ;  but  it  was 
done  indifferently,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  civihty. 
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No  vigilance  of  anxious  vanity  could  detect  the 
faintest  shadow  of  personal  compliment  to  myself. 
I  was  piqued,  and  I  never  exerted  myself  so  much 
to  conq^ier  admiration  as  on  that  evening-,  and  before 
its  close  I  had  reason  to  beheve  that  I  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  breathless  attention  with  which  he  lis- 
tened to  my  sing'ing  was  sufficiently  expressive. 
In  the  last  scene,  where  the  vision  of  the  hapless 
Undine  returns  and  weeps  her  repentant  lover  to 
death,  I  had  adapted  some  plaintive  and  appropriate 
words  to  Schubert's  melody  "  L'addio,"  and  I  sang- 
them  with  all  the  pathos  of  which  my  voice  was 
capable.  Many  of  my  audience  were  moved  to 
tears,  and  I  was  convinced  that  the  emotion  be- 
trayed by  Hildebrand  himself  was  not  altogether 
assumed.  When  the  curtain  fell,  I  sank  into  a 
chair  overcome  by  the  pleasant  exhaustion  of  excite- 
ment and  triumph.  Most  of  the  dramatis  iiersonce 
gathered  around  me,  and  plied  me  with  compli- 
ments as  fast  as  my  heart  could  desire ;  Mr.  Tyrrel 
stood  a  little  aloof,  and  said  nothing.  Whilst  I 
was  receiving  all  this  homage,  and  parrying  by 
repartee  such  instances  of  it  as  seemed  a  little  too 
strong,  my  eyes  involuntarily  sought  him  j  he  was 
looking   at   me,  and  I   felt   myself  blush,  that   I 
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sliould  have  been  thus  detected  in  watcliing-  him.  I 
rose  with  some  impatience  "  I  beheve  we  shall 
find  supper  in  the  saloon,"  said  I,  '^and  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that  Undine  has  so  little  that 
is  etherial  in  her  nature,  that  she  is  longing  for 
cold  chicken.     Do  let  us  come." 

I  stood  at  the  door  while  my  g'uests  defiled  past 
me  in  couples  ;  Mr.  Tyrrell,  as  in  duty  bound, 
offering'  me  his  arm.  As  we  followed  the  others, 
he  said ;  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  great  Hberty,  and 
I  must  ask  you  to  retain  the  character  of  the  for- 
g-iving  Undine  a  few  minutes  longer.  Will  you 
make  me  a  present  of  one  of  those  flowers  ?  I  am 
a  perfect  school-girl  in  my  love  of  autogTaphs  and 
relics,  and  I  want  a  memorial  of  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  to-night." 

I  severed  a  lily  from  my  bouquet  very  gTaciously 
and  gave  it  to  him,  saying  as  I  did  so,  "  I  think 
this  the  prettiest  compHment  I  have  yet  received." 

"  I  never  pay  compliments,"  was  his  grave 
answer,  as  he  took  the  flower.  "  Thank  you,  you 
are  verv  kind." 

At  supper  he  sat  between  Lady  Emily  and  my- 
self, and  at  first  talked  exclusively  to  his  cousin . 
Presently,  however,  he  tin-ned  and  spoke  to  me  in 
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his  peculiar  quiet  manner,  half- deferential,  half- 
familiar,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  "  We 
are  arguing-,"  said  he,  "  won't  you  help  us  ?  " 

"  I  will  help  one  of  you,"  replied  I,  laughing-, 
"  when  I  know  the  subject  of  the  argument." 

"  Lady  Emily  is  one  of  the  National  Peace  Con- 
gress," he  answered ;  "  and  consistently  with  the 
practice  of  that  august  body,  she  is  ready  to  make 
war  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  Oh,  if  yo2i  state  my  case,"  cried  Lady  Emily, 
^'  you  are  certain  to  make  me  seem  in  the  TiTong. 
It  is  not  fair.  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  were  discuss- 
ing, Madeline, — this  terrible  duel ;  and  Mr.  Tyrrell 
defends  it." 

The  "^  terrible  duel "  was  an  event  just  then  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  whole  fashionable  world. 
Two  young  officers,  nearly  connected,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  their  fatal  difference  strongly  attached, 
had  fought  on  some  quarrel,  which,  beginning  in  a 
merely  political  question,  had  grown  personal  in  the 
violence  of  the  argument.  One  fell,  and  the  other 
was  scarcely  restrained  from  committing  suicide  in 
the  first  agcny  of  his  fruitless  remorse.  That 
which  rendered  the  case  peculiarly  distressing  was 
the  fact  that  the  survivor   had  oriffinallv  refused 
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the  challenge,  and  had  only  been  goaded  into 
acceptance  of  it  by  taunts  reflecting  upon  his  cour- 
age. He  was  the  more  to  be  pitied,  because  he 
was  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament  physically, 
he  had  never  been  in  action,  nor  had  he  found  any 
other  opportunity  of  proving  his  mind  to  be  stronger 
than  his  body.  He  must,  therefore,  have  felt  him- 
self pecuHarly  obnoxious  to  such  suspicions,  and 
unable,  except  by  a  very  high  mental  effort,  to 
despise  them. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  asked  I,  addressing  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
"  that  you  defend  duelHng  on  principle  ?  I  thought 
trial  by  combat  had  been  aboHshed  with  other 
middle-age  absurdities,  and  that  nobody  ever  argued 
in  favour  of  it,  though,  Hke  many  other  things  in 
the  same  predicament,  plenty  of  people  might  be 
found  who  practise  it." 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  do  not  argue  in  favour  of 
it.  I  only  say,  that,  in  Captain  Methven's  case,  I 
should  have  done  as  he  did." 

"  Then  you  deliberately  profess,"  observed  I, 
"  that  you  would  do  that  which  you  cannot  de- 
fend ?     At  any  rate,  you  are  very  honest." 

He  smiled.  "  I  should  consider  the  act  wrong, 
absm-d, useless,  and — unavoidable,"  said  he.  "There 

VOL.  II.  D 
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is  no  extremity,  surely,  to  which  a  man  may  not  be 
driven  in  order  to  preserve  his  name  from  a  stain 
impossible  to  cleanse.  If  Methven  had  had  any 
previous  opportunity  of  proving  his  courage,  I 
should  have  thought  him  altogether  unpardonable. 
As  it  is,  I  don't  see  what  else  he  could  do." 

The  standard  by  which  a  woman,  even  if  irre- 
ligious, tries  thoughts  and  actions,  is  generally 
higher  and  purer  than  that  of  a  man  practically 
not  inferior  to  herself  j  for  two  reasons  : —  first,  be- 
cause she  is  brought  much  less  in  contact  with  the 
Actual,  and  therefore  has  not  the  same  temptations 
to  lower  it;  secondly,  because,  for  the  most  part, 
she  is  less  open-eyed  to  inconsistencies  of  all  kinds, 
and  therefore  feels  not  the  absolute  need  of  making 
rule  and  practice,  in  some  measure,  accordant  with 
each  other.  She  is  consequently  prone  to  a  state 
of  mind  which  may  be  called  the  very  reverse  of 
masculine ;  she  neither  accommodates  her  rule  to 
the  reality,  nor  subdues  the  reality  to  her  rule,  but 
she  unconsciously  keeps  them  distinct,  so  that  the 
one  is  pure,  the  other  full  of  defects,  and  yet  she  is 
not  distressed  by  the  discrepancy.  In  many  cases 
she  perhaps  fails  to  discover  it.  Thus,  I  was  shocked 
by  Mr.  Tyrrell's  proclamation  of  his  own  dehberate 
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inconsistency ;  had  he,  on  the  contrary,  expressed 
bis  determination  never  to  iight  a  duel,  and  after- 
wards fought  one,  I  should  probably  have  for- 
given him  very  easily.  It  is  not  for  this,  however, 
that  I  record  the  conversation.  How  often  have  the 
words  since  recmTed  to  my  memory.  Why  did 
I  not  sooner  comprehend  the  constraining  principle 
of  all  his  actions, — the  determination  to  do,  not 
whatever  was  right,  or  wise,  or  even  pohtic,  but 
simply,  whatever  would  preserve  his  honour  from 
the  merest  possibiHty  of  a  slur,  either  in  his  own 
eyes,  or  in  the  eyes  of  others  ?  Strict,  delicate,  sen- 
sitive,— nay,  in  a  sense,  if  it  be  not  profanation 
to  use  the  word,  spiritnal  was  this  honour  of  his. 
He  was  himself  his  own  severest  judge.  Let  it 
appear  that  he  had  in  any  way  committed  himself, 
— no  matter  how  inadvertently, — and  no  sacrifice 
appeared  to  him  too  mighty  to  redeem  the  pledge  ! 
But  I  was  blind  ! 

To  return  to  that  memorable  evening.  I  was 
too  much  occupied  with  my  triumphs  and  my 
admirers  to  notice  the  unusual  demeanour  of  my 
father,  though  I  have  since  been  told  that  it  was 
noticed  by  everybody  else.  He  was  in  unusually 
high  spuits   at    first,  with    some    appearance    of 
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excitement,  and  he  drank  five  or  six  glasses  of 
wine  in  succession, —  a  very  uncommon  practice 
for  him,  as  he  was  a  man  not  only  of  temperate  but 
abstemious  habits.  As  the  supper  proceeded,  he  be- 
came apparently  very  tired,  and  unable  to  fulfil  the 
ordinary  conversational  duties  of  a  host.  During 
the  last  half-hour  he  seemed  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute exhaustion,  exerting  himself  to  answer  such 
remarks  as  were  addressed  to  him  with  a  smile  of 
forced  courtesy,  but  with  a  degi'ee  of  efibrt  so 
manifest,  that  it  was  painful  to  witness  it.  He 
roused  himself  again  to  pay  the  parting  compli- 
ments to  his  guests,  and  stood  bowing-  and  making 
adieux,  as  each  party  took  leave,  with  a  mechani- 
cal sort  of  regularity,  and  wandering  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  betoken  that  his  thoughts  were  very  far 
ofi*.  When  the  last  was  gone,  he  stood  still  a  mo- 
ment, pressing  his  hands  upon  his  eyes,  and  then 
rapidly  approached  the  sofa  on  which  I  was  half- 
rechning,  contemplating  with  languid  satisfaction 
the  becoming  effect  of  my  white  draperies  and  hly 
coronet  as  displayed  by  a  large  mirror  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room. 

"  Well,  papa,"  said  I,  lifting  my  eyes  to  his  as  he 
drew  near,  "  have  you  no  compliments  to  pay  me  ?" 
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He  looked  at  me  fixedlj  in  silence,  and  with  an 
expression  of  gloom  so  profound,  that  I  involun- 
tarily started  upright,  and  asked,  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?  "  —  not,  I  confess,  with  any  very  grievous 
flutterings  of  heart  j  for  one  who  loves  nothing 
cannot  possibly  have  many  subjects  of  fear. 

He  repHed  with  his  wonted  cold  brevity  of  man- 
ners, which  acquired  repulsive  harshness  under  the 
circumstance,  "  Madeline,  you  are  a  woman  now, 
and  a  sensible  one.  I  owe  you  my  confidence.  I 
am  ruined." 

I  sprang  up,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm,  look- 
ing wildly  and  eagerly  into  his  face,  almost  expect- 
ing to  discover  symptoms  of  insanity.  He  met  the 
look  without  flinching,  and  simply  reiterated  the 
words,  ^^  I  am  ruined."  Then  releasing  himself 
from  my  grasp,  and  sitting  down  on  the  sofa, 
he  made  me  sit  beside  him,  and  proceeded,  with 
the  same  immoveable  conciseness,  to  explain  the 
details  of  the  case.  These  are  unimportant,  neither 
am  I  sufficiently  conversant  with  business  to  re- 
cord them  accurately.  The  result  is  enough.  It 
was  ruin,  dire,  total,  imminent  !  My  mind  could 
scarcely  stretch  to  the  comprehension  of  it.  My 
father  went  on  to  say,  that  there  was  one  chance 
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of  escape  wliich  it  was  impossible  to  render  intelli- 
gible to  me  by  reason  of  the  tecbnicalities  wbicb 
it  involved.  One  thing*  was  necessary,  however, — 
namely,  secrecy  j  and  this  he  took  immense  pains 
to  make  me  comprehend.  The  secret  must  be  kept 
for  six  months,  and  we  must  live  as  usual,  incur 
our  ordinary  expenses,  and  take  care  to  let  no  one 
suspect  on  how  frail  a  tenure  our  prosperity — nay, 
our  very  means  of  existence — was  hanging.  At 
this  point,  my  father  came  in  contact  with  almost 
the  only  very  strong  feeling-  of  right  which  existed 
in  my  mind — love  of  truth.  I  had  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  every  species  of  deception,  whether 
acted  or  expressed  j  it  was  not  only  impossible  to 
me,  but  loathsome.  I  answered  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  "  Papa,  you  must  send  me  away.  I 
cannot  help  you  in  this." 

He  half  smiled ;  and  I  have  since  felt  quite  sure 
that  he  wished  and  intended  to  make  me  say  this ; 
indeed,  it  was  evident  at  the  moment  that  his  plans 
had  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  such  a  determina- 
tion on  my  part.  He  immediately  proposed  to  me 
to  go  and  stay  with  some  relations  of  ours  who  ever 
since  I  gTew  up  had  been  imploring  a  visit  from  me 
without  success.    The  family  consisted  of  an  elderly 
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bachelor  brother^  and  two  maiden  sisters,  likewise  of 
sober  maturity.  Their  name  was  Barron,  and  they 
resided  in  a  larg-e  formal  old-fashioned  country 
mansion^  in  dignified  seclusion  or  prim  periodical 
society,  which  it  gave  me  the  headache  only  to 
think  of.  Mr.  Barron  was  my  godfather,  and  he 
was  likewise  possessed  of  immense  wealth ;  so  that  I 
suppose  my  father  thought  it  no  bad  speculation  to 
endeavour  to  secure  his  affections  for  me  just  now, 
when  other  prospects  were  failing  so  lamentably. 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  I  reluctantly  acqui- 
esced. I  felt  half  stunned;  sure  that  some  gTeat 
misfoitune  had  befallen  me,  yet  by  no  means  alive 
to  its  full  extent ;  for  I  was  in  fact  too  ignorant  of 
reality  to  conceive  it.  I  had  not,  as  yet,  an  idea 
how  much  of  my  enjoyment  of  life  was  derived 
solely  from  the  possession  of  wealth.  I  fancied 
that  I  should  command  as  much  admiration  as  I 
had  hitherto  commanded,  with  the  additional  satis- 
faction of  feeling  sure  that  I  owed  it  to  my  personal 
claims  only;  and  as  I  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  want  luxury  and  attendance,  so  I  could  not 
imagine  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  the  deprivation — 
it  never  came  across  my  thoughts.  A  vague  pretty 
vision  of  a  cottage,  such  as  stands  often  on  the  left- 
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hand  side  of  the  stage,  and  is  dwelt  in  by  the 
heroines  of  melo- dramas,  and  of  myself  moving 
about  in  it,  looking  more  handsome  than  ever  in 
my  simple  attire,  and  gracefully  busied  in  what  I 
called  to  myself  "  household  toils,"  without  ever  for 
one  moment  defining  what  such  household  toils 
might  be,  flitted  not  unpleasantly  across  my  mind, 
and  was  my  only  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  "  utter 
ruin."  In  the  mean  while,  my  maid  packed  up  for 
me  a  wardrobe  that  might  have  suited  a  duchess ; 
and,  after  receiving  fi'om  my  father  a  kiss  which 
had  less  of  coldness  than  any  which  I  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  received  before,  I  took  my  place  in 

the  train,  and  started  for . 

I  arrived  at  my  destination  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  handed  from  the  carriage 
by  my  godfather,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  I 
was  a  child.  He  was  a  stifP  and  heavy  looking 
personage,  some  forty  years  old,  whose  hearty 
welcome  was  the  most  chilling  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. He  took  hold  of  my  hand, — for  he  did  not 
shake  it, — said  abruptly,  and  as  if  the  words  were 
produced  by  machinery,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  at 
Stanbury  House,"  and  then,  giving  me  his  arm, 
conducted  me  into  the  hall  in  silence.     His  sisters 
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were  not  at  home,  but  would  return  to  dinner  ;  and 
lie  sug'g-ested  that  I  should  take  a  stroll  in  the 
grounds  with  him  to  while  away  the  time.  Glad 
to  do  anT/thiag,  I  readily  acquiesced,  and  we  saun- 
tered forth  tog-ether.  We  walked  for  half  an  hour, 
and  only  one  observation  did  he  make  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  walk,  except  those  which  I  wrenched 
from  him  by  desperate  questioning.  This  one  was 
ehcited  by  my  stopping  to  admire  a  fine  aspen-tree. 
^'  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  noticed  it,"  said 
Mr.  Barron,  "  but  the  branches  of  this  aspen  have 
rather  an  elm-like  form  of  growth,  and,  in  the  sweep 
before  the  house,  on  the  left-hand  side,  there  is 
an  elm  which  grows  exactly  in  the  form  of  an 
aspen."  "  How  very  singular  !"  responded  I, 
though  I  neither  discerned  the  one  fact  nor  beheved 
the  other. 

There  was  no  improvement  when  the  sisters 
came  in.  They  were  hard  -  featured,  angular 
women,  -^^dth  harsh  dull  voices,  and  manners  that 
were  stiff,  but  scarcely  polished  enough  to  be  called 
formal.  They  never  spoke  except  in  case  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  and  then  said  as  little  as  they  could. 
As  for  small  talk,  only  a  frantic  person  could  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing  in  their  presence.     Occa- 
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sionallj  eacli  contradicted  the  other,  and  sometimes 
both  at  once  briefly  contradicted  Mr.  Barron ;  and 
these  were  the  liveliest  moments  of  the  day.  They 
never  argued, — they  could  not  have  said  consecu- 
tive words  enough  for  an  argument;  they  might 
rather  be  said  to  deal  in  fragmentary  and  detached 
cavils.  When  we  came  into  the  dra^-ing  -  room 
after  dinner,  they  both  sat  down  bolt  upright  upon 
the  sofa  and  steadily  stared  at  me.  I  found  I  could 
not  bear  it,  and  many  and  furious  were  the  efforts 
w^hich  I  made  at  conversation.  Whatever  I  said 
Miss  Barron  doubted,  and  Miss  Eliza  Barron  im- 
mediately differed  from  her  sister,  and  did  not  agree 
with  me.     One  specimen  I  may  give  : — 

/  (hopelessly). — "  I  have  had  a  lovely  day  for 
my  journey." 

3Iiss  Barron  (sternly). — "  Do  you  call  it  lovely  ? 
I  found  it  very  chilly." 

3Iiss  Eliza  Barron  (very  quickly). — "  Oh  !  no, 
not  chilly,  Priscilla;  the  thermometer  was  above 
temperate.  But  certainly  it  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  lovely  day;  for  there  were  two  showers, 
and  the  clouds  were  very  thick  in  the  west." 

3Iiss  Barron  (gloomily). — "  I  don't  think  there 
were  tivo  showers." 
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3Iiss  Eliza  (resolutely). — "  I  counted  them." 

Miss  Barron  (inexorably). — "  So  did  I." 

(A  long  silence.) 

I. — '^  What  a  venerable-looking  old  house  this  is ! 
I  quite  admii'e  it.  I  do  love  everything-  that  is  old- 
fashioned  and  quaint ;  these  couches,  now,  and 
those  tall,  narrow  mirrors  are  quite  pleasant  to  my 
eyes;  only  one  fancies  everybody  ought  to  wear 
hoops  and  powder  here." 

Miss  Barron. — "  The  house  may  looli  venerable, 
but  it  isn't  a  hundred  years  old  \  and  we  furnished 
the  drawing-room  last  summer." 

Miss  Eliza. — ^^  Last  spring,  Priscilla.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly, I  shouldn't  have  supposed  anybody  would 
have  admired  this  furniture  for  its  antiquity." 

3Iiss  Barron. — ^'  I  call  June  summer." 
Miss  Eliza. — ^^  So  do  /;   but  this   room   was 
furnished  in  May." 

Another  long  silence.  I  gave  it  up,  and  deter- 
mined to  wait  patiently  for  one  of  my  hostesses  to 
speak.  I  did  wait  a  fidl  quarter  of  an  hour,  during 
which  both  the  sisters  continued  to  sit  bolt  upright 
and  stare  at  me.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period 
Miss  Eliza  volunteered  an  observation. 

"Did  you  notice  a  very  curious  thing  in  the 
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grounds  ?"  said  she  :  "  we  have  an  elm-tree  which 
grows  just  hke  an  aspen,  and  an  aspen  which  is 
shaped  exactly  like  an  elm." 

Miss  Barron  remarked  that  the  aspen  was  cer- 
tainly very  hke  an  elm,  hut  she  could  never  see 
that  the  elm  had  the  smallest  resemblance  to  an 
aspen.  Miss  Eliza  said  that  was  particularly 
strange.  She  would  not  have  been  surprised  if 
her  sister  had  not  seen  the  likeness  in  the  aspen ; 
but  the  elm  was  really  so  extraordinarily  like,  that 
she  could  not  understand  how  anybody  could  fail  to 
perceive  it.  Here  the  conversation  dropped,  and 
scarcely  anything  more  was  said,  till  we  exchanged 
our  frigid  "  Good-nights,"  and  departed  to  rest. 

I  believe  these  were  both  very  good  women; 
they  were  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and 
intended  to  be  very  kind  to  me.  They  were  chari- 
table to  the  poor,  and  regular  in  the  performance 
of  their  religious  duties.  They  would  have  nursed 
each  other  in  illness  with  devotion,  though  assuredly 
not  with  tenderness,  and  I  do  believe  that  if  either 
had  died,  the  survivor  would  have  found  it  possible 
to  look  graver  and  say  less  than  before.  But,  to 
live  with  them  !  I  would  rather  live  with  three 
students  of  the  French  horn,  and  a  singing  master  ! 
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My  deliglit  may  be  imagined,  when,  after  a  fort- 
night's endurance  of  this  slow  starvation,  just  as  I 
was  feeling  that  every  spark  of  life,  energy,  and 
warmth  was  altogether  extinguished  within  me, 
they  gave  a  dinner-party,  and  among  the  first 
detachment  of  guests  that  entered,  I  recognised 
Mr.  Tyrell. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MADELINE'S  JOURNAL  CONTINUED. 

How  our  intimacy  grew  up  I  can  scarcely  tell,  but 
it  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  complete.  To  myself  it 
was  as  though  the  key  of  life  were  suddenly  given 
into  my  grasp,  or  the  point  suddenly  attained  from 
which  its  dizzy  and  tumultuous  tracery  became 
visible  as  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole ;  and  I 
believed  it  to  be  the  same  with  him.  So  natural 
seemed  the  closeness  of  our  intercourse,  that  we 
were  unconscious  of  it — we  could  not  say  when  it 
began,  we  should  rather  have  fancied  that  it  never 
was  otherwise.  There  was  nothing  between  us  that 
bore  any  resemblance  to  a  flirtation :  there  was  no 
love-making;  he  sometimes  found  fault  with  me,  he 
never  paid  me  a  compliment;  yet  I  felt  that  he 
watched  me  when  I  was  silent,  and  listened  when 
I  spoke, — that  in  every  occurrence,  great  or  small, 
his  first  thought,  his  fullest  confidence  was  for  me, 
— and  I  rested  upon  his  affection  for  me  with  a 
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security  which  never  admitted  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  Gradually,  and  without  being*  aware  of  it, 
I  suffered  him  to  achieve  the  fullest  dominion  over 
my  being  that  ever  man  exercised  over  woman; 
every  thought  as  it  arose  waited  till  it  had  received 
his  seal  ere  it  ventiu-ed  to  allow  its  own  existence. 
I  did  not  know  this  myself;  I  do  not  think  that  he 
suspected  it.  Busied  as  I  was  in  exploring-  this 
inner  world,  so  new,  so  rich,  so  wonderful,  I  never 
thought  about  the  habit  of  reserve  which  had  fixed 
itself  upon  my  outward  demeanour.  Even  when  he 
was  with  me,  I  was  often  so  preoccupied  with  the 
thought  of  him,  that  I  became  absent  and  answered 
him  stupidly  or  not  at  all.  All  this  may  seem 
strange,  unwomanly,  improbable.  It  is  so  according 
to  conventional  rules  —  is  it  so  when  measured 
against  the  heights  and  depths  of  reality  ? 

He  associated  himself  in  all  my  pursuits,  and  at 
every  point  his  genius  met  and  mastered  mine. 
How  strange  a  delight  it  was  to  me  to  feel  my  own 
inferiority  !  These  were  the  pretexts  for  our  con- 
stant intercourse,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
made  unsparing  use  of  them.  The  Miss  Barrens 
were  aghast ;  but  they  might  as  soon  have  tried  to 
drill  Sir  Charles  Napier  himself  into  a  decorous 
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meekness  of  behaviour,  as  to  make  me  submit  to 
their  notions  of  propriety.  Moreover,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
was  the  son  of  a  very  old  friend  of  their  own,  and 
he  managed  so  skilfully  as  occasionally  to  delude 
them  into  thinking  that  his  visits  were  intended 
for  themselves.  Still,  they  sometimes  presumed  to 
expostulate  after  theu'  own  fashion,  and  if  they  had 
not  been  so  pre-eminently  stupid,  they  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  produce  so7ne  effect.  As  it  was,  they 
failed  signally. 

"  My  dear,"  says  Miss  Barron  to  me  in  her  most 
acid  and  ferocious  tone,  "  there  is  Mr.  Tyrrell 
coming  np  the  sweep." 

I,  who  had  been  moving  listlessly  about  the 
room  till  the  instant  before,  when  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  approaching  figure  and  sat  down 
satisfied,  answered  with  careless  ease,  "Really." 

"  He  was  here  yesterday,"  observed  Miss  Eliza. 

I  did  not  think  that  this  speech  demanded  a 
reply,  so  I  was  silent. 

"  And  the  day  before,"  chimed  in  Miss  Barron. 

They  both  waited  as  if  they  expected  me  either 
to  deny  or  defend  the  fact,  but  as  I  maintained  a 
profound  silence  they  felt  a  Httle  puzzled,  and  had 
only  time  to  say,  "  Really,  my  dear,"  both  at  once, 
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with  peculiar  savageness,  twice  over,  when  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Tyrrell  himself  cut  the  remonstrance 
short. 

He  paid  his  compliments  to  the  party,  but, 
noticing  me  only  by  a  slight  shake  of  the  hand, 
addressed  himself  at  once  to  Miss  Barron.  He 
had  brought  her  a  specimen  of  a  flower  which  she 
particularly  wanted  for  her  hortvs  siccus,  and  had 
hitherto  been  unable  to  procure.  The  Misses 
Barron  were  devoted  to  dried  flowers.  One  miser- 
able colourless  Httle  sprawling-  skeleton  of  a  plant 
strapped  down  on  its  sheet  of  white  paper,  was 
more  beautiful  in  their  eyes  than  a  whole  canopy 
of  living  roses  pouring  out  fragrance  and  spar- 
kHng  with  dew.  The  animation  with  which  they 
instantly  began  to  quarrel  about  the  name,  habits, 
and  favourite  localities  of  this  new  treasure,  proved 
beyond  mistake  that  they  were  highly  delighted. 
Mr.  Tyrrell  joined  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  then  turning  to  me  asked  to  see  my 
last  sketch,  which  he  criticised  and  condemned  in 
that  half- authoritative,  half-jocose  manner  pecuhar 
to  himself,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  able  to 
say  and  do  things  such  as  no  other  man  ever  said 
or  did  without  giving  offence.      In  five  minutes 
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more  we  were  established  over  our  drawing-book, 
and  my  morning's  occupation  was  fixed  quite  satis- 
factorily to  myself. 

"I  can't  praise  this  last  production  of  yours," 
observed  he,  as  he  examined  and  unsparingly  criti- 
cised a  sketch  in  crayons  of  which  I  was  particu- 
larly proud,  "  the  outline  is  as  hazy  and  uncertain 
as  a  lady's  logic."  He  looked  provokingly  in  my 
face  as  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  for  we  often 
contested  the  question  of  the  relative  intellects  of 
the  two  sexes,  half  in  play,  half  in  earnest;  an 
unpleasant  lurking  consciousness  that  he  thought 
I  plumed  myself  upon  my  abilities  giving  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  asperity  to  my  repar- 
tees. 

^^And  the  haziness  serves  the  same  purpose  in 
both,  I  suppose  you  would  say,"  rejoined  I, — 
"namely,  that  of  concealing  defects." 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  don't  think  I  should  be 
disparaging  you,  if  I  were  to  say  so.  Ladies  ought 
not  to  be  logicians." 

"  It  would  often  be  very  inconvenient  for  gentle- 
men, if  they  were,"  retorted  I.  He  laughed 
heartily,  and  made  me  a  low  bow.  "You  have 
the  victory,"  he  said ;  "  I  confess  that  I  gave  you  a 
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fair  opening  for  checkmate,  and  you  took  advantage 
of  it." 

"  You  deserve  to  be  defeated,"  answered  I.  "  It 
is  so  commonplace  to  say  that  women  are  deficient 
in  reasoning-  powers  j  it  is  a  mere  stock  commodity 
of  ordinary  small  talk,  quite  below  the  notice  of 
an  adventurous  speculator  like  yourself.  I  wonder 
you  were  not  ashamed  to  say  it." 

"  I  think  I  might  well  be  ashamed  to  maintain 
it  against  yoii^^  he  replied. 

"  I  thought  you  never  paid  compliments,"  was 
my  answer. 

"  I  never  do,"'  rejoined  he  j  "  but  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  I  do  say  what  I  think." 

Well  do  I  remember,  even  now,  the  glow  of 
pleasure  which  shot  through  me  at  these  words — 
words  to  which  doubtless  I  imputed  double  their 
real  significance.  Oh !  the  exquisite  delight  of 
praise  from  one  to  whom  we  look  up,  but  who  is 
at  once  reserved,  fastidious,  and  just  •  who  is  not 
given  to  petty  raptures  or  shallow  admiration,  but 
who  quietly  watches  actions,  measures  them  by  a 
true  and,  therefore,  a  high  standard,  and  so  decides 
for  the  most  part  that  they  may  best  be  treated 
with   a  chai'itable  silence.     To  find  unexpectedly 
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that  such  a  one  approves,  commends,  admires, — 
to  detect  it,  if  only  in  a  gesture,  much  more  in  a 
smile  or  quiet  word, — these  are  among  the  few- 
bright  moments  of  life,  which,  like  flashes  of  sun- 
shine across  a  dreary  landscape,  lend  it  a  transient 
beauty  hard  to  part  with,  impossible  to  forget. 

Miss  Barron,  quick  to  discover,  resolute  to  disturb 
any  intercourse  which  might  presume  to  transcend 
the  limits  of  formal  disquisition  or  dull  jocularity, 
here  interposed.  She  made  the  most  unpleasant 
observation  which  can  possibly  be  made  when 
you  are  enjoying  a  little  genuine  conversation. 
"  Pray,"  asked  she,  "  what  are  you  talking  about?  " 

Mr.  Tyrrell  gave  me  a  comic  look,  but  imme- 
diately answered,  "  We  were  discussing  friendship, 
ma'am." 

The  lady  seemed  not  a  little  scandalized;  friend- 
ship, she  thought,  was  far  too  dangerous  a  subject 
to  be  discussed  without  the  intervention  of  a  cha- 
peron, so  she  immediately  asked  another  question, 
the  first  she  could  manage  to  think  of.  "  What  sort 
of  fi'iendship  ? "  was  her  inquiry. 

"  Friendship  between  a  man  and  woman,"  he 
rejoined,  evidently  determined  to  plague  her.  *^  Ah  ! 
you  look  incredulous,  Miss  Barron  j  you  are  one  of 
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those  who  consider  that  such  friendship  has  no  real 
existence,— that  it  must  needs  either  lise  into  love 
or  degenerate  into  convenience.  But  I  don't  see 
whj  this  should  be.  I  believe  the  relation  between 
friend  and  friend  to  have  roots  as  deep  and  sanctions 
as  divine  as  that  between  husband  and  wife;  and 
were  I  a  woman,  no  senseless  conventionalities  of 
etiquette  should  prevent  mj^  seeking-  nourishment 
for  the  inner  life  in  such  a  relation." 

"  It  is  not  her  part  to  seek,  but  to  be  sought," 
remarked  I. 

"True,"  he  said,  "  but  she  must  respond  to  and 
meet  the  seeker,  suffering  herself  to  be  led  to  the 
ground  on  which  he  desires  to  place  her,  and  show- 
ing, by  the  alacrity  and  frankness  of  her  cordiality, 
that  she  neither  distrusts  the  reality  of  his  affec- 
tion, nor  mistakes  its  nature." 

"  The  poor  woman !  "  cried  I,  "  this  she  may  do, 
but  what  will  the  result  be  ?  She  will  perhaps 
overlook  and  despise  the  wretched  gossip  which 
besets  her  path  at  its  outset,  like  the  mocking 
voices  on  that  mountain  in  the  ^Arabian  Nights,' 
always  eager  to  bewilder  and  check  the  adventurer 
who  presumes  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  valley ; 
but  she  can  neither  overlook  nor  despise  the  disap- 
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pointment  which  she  is  sure  to  encounter  in  the 
ascent  itself.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  man  who  is 
not  too  fickle  or  too  vain  to  form  a  true  friendship 
with  a  woman ;  either  he  will  fancy  she  is  falling 
in  love  with  him^  and  think  it  quite  necessary  to 
discourage  her,  or  he  will  change  his  mind  and 
cease  to  need  her  just  when  he  has  made  himself 
necessary  to  her.  I  will  give  you  the  rule  and 
definition  of  masculine  friendship,  if  you  like ;  it 
is  this :  make  all  the  use  you  possibl}^  can  of  your 
friend ;  be  frank,  confiding,  familiar,  attentive,  cor- 
dial, so  long  as  it  suits  you;  and  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  suit  you,  drop  her  quietly,  without  the 
compliment  of  a  pause  or  the  mere  decency  of 
gradation." 

I  spoke  in  pure  playfulness ;  I  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  wanted  to  provoke  him  to  do  battle  in  defence 
of  his  sex,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  him  in  his 
project  of  worrying  poor  Miss  Barron.  I  succeeded 
perfectly,  and  an  animated  discussion  followed, 
which  was  prolonged  till  the  announcement  of  lun- 
cheon put  a  forcible  stop  to  it.  Little  did  I  suspect 
the  true,  deep  application  of  my  sportive  words;  I 
have  never  forgotten  them  j  after  events  have  given 
them  the  impressiveness  of  an  unconscious  prophecy. 
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About  three  weeks  after  this  conversation,  three 
weeks  of  close,  habitual,  famihar  intercourse,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  returned  to  London.  He  was  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  so  could  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, neglect  the  courtesies  due  to  a  lady;  he 
paid  his  farewell  visit  at  Stanbury  Hall,  and  was 
profuse  in  his  polite  regrets,  had  even  a  warmer 
look,  a  softer  word,  a  longer  shake  of  the  hand  for 
me,  hoped  that  I  would  not  forget  my  drawing,  or 
my  drawing-master,  &c.  &c.  and  went.  I  felt  sure 
he  woidd  write.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  no  letter. 
Oh,  the  dreary  listlessness  of  that  time  of  expec- 
tation !  No  bell  rang,  no  door  opened,  even  at  the 
most  mireasonable  and  impossible  hours  of  the  day, 
that  I  did  not  look  round  with  stealthy  quickness, 
expecting  to  see  the  servant  enter  with  a  letter  for 
me.  I  learned  to  know  the  sound  of  a  footstep  on 
the  gravel  walk,  while  it  was  yet  too  far  off  to  be 
audible  to  ears  less  eagerly  acute ;  to  calculate  to  a 
nicety  the  time  which  must  elapse  ere  the  visitor 
should  come  within  sight  of  a  particular  corner  of 
a  particular  window  in  the  drawing-room,  at  which 
I  always  established  myself  wiih.  some  seeming 
occupation;  to  wait,  watch,  argue  with  myself, 
tell  myself  that  I  expected  nobody,  receive  my 
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disappointment,  and  quietly  withdraw  my  eyes 
from  that  miserable  pane  of  glass,  without  any 
human  being'  suspecting  what  was  passing  within 
me,  twenty  times  a  day. 

There  is  a  species  of  hope  which  seems  only  to 
exist  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  disappointment. 
It  does  not  cheer  you  while  it  is  present,  for  you 
have  no  faith  in  it,  but  nevertheless  it  contrives  to 
afflict  you  when  it  departs  as  keenly  as  though  it 
had  commanded  jour  fullest  confidence.  Gradually, 
however,  I  waked  up  to  the  consciousness  that  I 
had  made  a  blunder,  the  blunder  of  a  woman's  life, 
which  she  is  so  loath  to  believe,  so  slow  to  forsake, 
— which  even  in  the  deep  privacy  of  her  own 
thoughts  she  cannot  confess  without  an  agony  of 
shame.  I  had  imagined  myself  beloved,  and  it  was 
not  so.  Bitterer  even  than  this,  the  feeling  which 
I  had  mistaken  for  love  was  not  even  friendship ; 
it  was  no  feeling  at  all, — it  was  a  cheat,  a  play- 
thing, a  mockery.  Yet  would  it  have  required  a  far 
greater  credulousness  to  believe  that  it  did  not  exist 
than  to  have  supposed  that  it  didj  before  inexorable 
facts  thus  forced  the  truth  upon  me.  Even  now, 
when  I  recalled  the  constancy  and  closeness  of  our 
intercourse,  which,  though  allowed  by  me,   was 
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assuredly  sought  bj  him,  it  seemed  to  me  quite 
impossible  that  it  should  thus  utterly  cease  in  a 
moment  of  time,  and  that  he  should  feel  no  void,  no 
vacancy,  no  want.  How  could  I  have  thus  been 
for  a  while  all  to  him,  and  then  suddenly  nothing  ? 
I  little  knew  the  instability  of  man,  and  the  omnipo- 
tence of  circumstance. 

Two  months  had  thus  worn  away,  when  one 
morning  I  received  the  following  letter  from  my 
father : — 

"My  dear  Madeline, — I  have  not  Hked  to 
worry  you  with  any  discussion  of  the  particulars  of 
my  position,  but  after  the  conversation  which  we  had 
just  before  you  quitted  home,  you  will  not  at  least  be 
surprised  that  I  have  to  tell  you  that  my  worst  fears 
are  realized.  The  last  chance  has  failed,  and  my 
ruin  is  now  public.  There  is  no  use  in  wasting 
words  on  the  matter ;  let  me  turn  at  once  to  a 
subject  pleasanter  to  me,  and  I  hope  also  to  you. 

"  I  have  undertaken  to  plead  with  you  the  cause 
of  one  of  your  numerous  admirers,  a  man  whose 
character,  position,  and  family  are  all  unexcep- 
tionable, who  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  defi- 
cient in  qualifications  for  winning  a  lady's  heart, 
and  who  proves  his  disinterestedness  by   coming 
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forward  at  a  time  when  he  can  have  no  inducement 
to  do  so,  except  affection  for  yourself  I  do  not 
think  you  can  be  cruel  in  this  case,  and  indeed, 
from  all  I  have  heard,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
you  are  not  disposed  to  be.  Will  you  then  allow 
me  to  put  Mr.  Tyrrell  out  of  his  pain  as  speedily  as 
may  be  ? 

"If  you  ^ve  the  consent  which  I  own  I  antici- 
pate, another  consideration  follows.  I  know  you  to 
be  superior  to  petty  coquetry,  and  I  know  that  you 
despise,  perhaps  more  than  is  wise,  the  mere  for- 
malities of  the  social  rule ;  so  I  am  not  afraid  of 
frig'htening-  you  by  what  follows.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has 
been  appointed  our  charge  d'affaires  at  Lisbon, 
and  I  have  pledg-ed  my  word,  that  if  you  agree  to 
become  his  wife,  no  childish  scruples  shall  prevent 
your  doing  so  before  he  departs  to  take  possession 
of  his  office.  This  gives  you — do  not  be  startled — 
only  three  weeks  for  preparation.  I  am  certain  that 
you  have  too  much  good  sense  to  allow  this  to  be 
an  obstacle.  After  all,  when  a  young-  lady  has  once 
made  up  her  mind  to  assume  the  matronly  dignity, 
it  can  sig-nify  very  little  whether  she  is  installed 
on  the  fifth  of  April  or  the  tenth  of  August ;  time 
and  space,  I  have  heard,  are  matters  far  below  the 
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consideration  of  lovers.  I  need  scarcely  draw  your 
attention  to  the  happy  change  which  this  produces 
in  my  prospects.  I  shall,  of  course,  accompany 
you. 

^^  On  the  alternative  for  myself,  T  will  not  dwell. 
For  you  it  could  of  course  be  only  to  gain  your 
livelihood  as  a  governess.  But  I  purposely  avoid 
touching  on  these  matters,  lest  you  should  suppose 
that  I  am  seeking  to  influence  you  unduly,  I  will 
therefore  only  add  to  my  letter,  the  warmest  and 
sincerest  congratulations  of, 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

^^  James  Cecil. 

"P.S. — I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  your 
answer  must  be  prompt." 

I  sat  still  with  this  letter  in  my  hand  for  three 
hours  by  the  clock  :  not  that  I  counted  them,  but 
so  I  afterwards  found  that  it  was.  I  did  not  feel 
the  shghtest  surprise,  neither  had  I  any  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  apparent  inconsistencies  in  Mr. 
Tyrrell's  behaviour.  The  whole  seemed  perfectly 
natural,  and  my  happiness  was  far  too  deep  for 
agitation.  It  was  the  breathless  splendour  of  noon- 
day, when  one  can  only  sit  still  and  gaze  j  it  was  a 
Sabbath  in  the  depths  of  the  soul — a  sudden  fall  of 
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peace  upon  sorely  troubled  waters.  I  had  no  stan- 
dard whereby  to  test  the  new  creation  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  suddenly  found  myself;  love  had  in  me 
no  past,  through  whose  distinct  and  mellow  lig-ht 
the  present  might  be  more  justly  discerned.  This 
was  my  first  affection.  As  the  first  men  stood 
in  the  young*  world,  credulous  and  full  of  fancy, 
reaching-  after  truth  but  missing-  of  reality,  peopling" 
the  shades  with  bright  phantoms  aud  the  sunsets 
with  shapes  of  indissoluble  glory,  taking  miracle 
for  the  law  of  existence,  and  clothing  all  nature 
with  the  supernatural,  so  did  I  stand  on  the  borders 
of  this  unexplored  heart-region,  with  a  faith  in  its 
mysteries  too  unquestioningly  childlike  to  be  shaken 
by  the  boldest  contradiction  or  disturbed  by  the 
most  self-evident  impossibility.  I  could  reconcile 
all  things,  bear,  believe  in,  hope  all  things;  this 
human  counterfeit  of  charity  lacked  nothing  to 
complete  its  resemblance  to  its  divine  original,  save 
the  one  element  of  eternity.  Oh,  golden  twilight  of 
morning !  who  that  sees  the  marsh  all  tremulous 
and  glistening  between  thy  rainbow  glance,  would 
dream  that  it  could  be  so  desolate  a  thing  to  look 
upon  when  the  day  has  waxed  but  a  few  hours 
older? 
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[There  was  a  break  here  in  the  narrative  of  Made- 
line. Ida  turned  over  several  blank  pages^  which 
it  mig'ht  be  supposed  the  writer  had  intended  to 
fill,  but  had  failed  to  do  so  from  want  either  of 
inclination  or  strength.  When  the  record  was 
resumed,  it  appeared  to  begin  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  a  year.  This  latter  portion  was  more 
broken  and  confused  than  the  retrospect  with  which 
the  volume  commenced,  but  there  was  nevertheless 
suflScient  connection  to  render  the  whole  tolerably 
intelligible.] 

*  *  *  »  * 

I  had  now  been  married  sixteen  months,  and  I 
knew  little  more  of  my  husband  than  I  did  on  my 
wedding-day.  First,  there  was  the  long  tedious 
sea- voyage,  during-  which,  a  martyr  to  the  most 
unsentimental  of  maladies,  my  sole  desire  was  to 
be  left  to  inglorious  repose,  and  not  tormented  by 
attentions.  Many  a  book  has  been  written  on  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  while  that  of  the 
body  over  the  mind  is  left  to  the  eloquence  of  its 
own  unmistakeable  reality.  The  first  two  or  three 
months  after  my  arrival  were  spent  in  a  whirl 
of  gaiety  more  congenial  to  my  former  temper 
than  to  that  which  now  possessed  me.     I  was  given 
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up  not  merely  to  a  first  love,  but  to  a  first  affection, 
and  all  occupations,  excitements,  interests,  which 
bore  no  immediate  relation  to  that  one  idea,  were 
inexpressibly  wearisome  to  me.  Of  the  complete- 
ness of  my  empire  over  my  husband's  thoughts 
I  never  doubted  for  an  instant,  and  I  admired  him 
for  the  sacrifice  which  he  made  to  the  requirements 
of  his  station  by  thus  living-  in  public.  There  was 
considerable  reserve  between  us,  but  in  this  I  de- 
lighted. I  held  it  to  be  the  evidence  of  that  re- 
finement of  character  in  him  which  I  had  always 
specially  admired,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gave 
room  for  my  own  imaginative  nature  to  expatiate 
without  restraint.  In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  by 
which  I  was  surrounded,  my  own  life  was  a  per- 
petual reverie.  But  of  course,  in  a  character 
moulded  as  mine  had  been,  no  passion  could  long 
continue  unselfish  or  unfrivolous ;  mine  would  have 
begun  to  deteriorate  in  quality,  though  not  in 
intensity,  sooner  than  it  actually  did,  had  not  a 
temporary  separation  from  my  husband  intervened. 
My  health,  which  had  been  delicate  ever  since 
my  sea- voyage,  became  so  seriously  affected,  that 
change  of  air  was  pronounced  imperatively  neces- 
sary, and  I  was  sent  to  a  distant  watering-place. 
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renowned  for  the  wonder-working  efficacy  of  some 
medicinal  spring-^  wMcli  drew  within  the  mao-ic 
circle  of  its  attractions  hosts  of  invalids,  whose 
faith  was  probably  the  main  cause  of  their  cure. 
Here  my  intercourse  with  my  husband  was  carried 
on  chiefly  by  letter,  or  by  such  occasional  visits  as 
his  official  duties  left  him  time  to  pay.  Somehow 
our  correspondence  was  unsatisfactory.  I  began  by 
"WTiting  to  him  out  of  the  abundance  of  my  heart, 
pouring  forth  every  thought  and  feeling,  and  mix- 
ing in  happy  confusion  ideas,  books,  sentiments, 
persons,  and  things.  He  answered  punctually,  and 
answered  paragraph  by  paragraph.  No  observa- 
tion of  mine  was  overlooked,  no  sentence  without 
its  comment,  no  question  without  its  reply,  and 
when  he  had  thus  gone  through  my  letter,  and 
done  his  duty  by  every  part  of  it,  he  invariably  re- 
mained my  affectionate  husband.  I  could  scarcely 
tell  why  this  displeased  me,  but  so  it  was.  I  told 
myself  repeatedly  that  he  could  not  show  more 
expressively  the  deep  personal  interest  which  he 
took  in  me,  than  by  thus  noticing  and  responding 
to  every  word  of  mine  ;  yet  there  seemed  something 
business-like  about  it, — it  was  all  done  consciously 
and   on  purpose, — and  I  would  rather  a  hundred 
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times  have  received  a  letter  full  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  feeling's,  in  which  some  of  mine  mig-ht  perhaps 
be  overlooked  or  disregarded.  I  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  continue  writing  wdth  the  same  freedom  and 
abandon  with  which  I  had  begun,  and  our  corre- 
spondence dwindled  and  degenerated  accordingly. 
Whenever  I  reflected  upon  this,  I  considered  it 
entirely  my  own  fault,  but  satisfied  myself  by 
inwardly  deciding  that  an  affection  such  as  ours 
could  not  possibly  express  itself  upon  paper,  and 
that  my  letters  were  as  unsatisfactory  to  him  as 
his  were  to  me.  Then  my  child  w^as  born,  and,  of 
course,  he  came  to  me ;  it  was  of  his  coming  that  I 
thought,  and  of  that  only.  I  had  scarce  a  passing 
reo-ard  for  the  new  and  tender  life  that  was  now 
linked  to  mine  \  the  mother-instinct  did  not  awake 
in  me  as  yet.  I  well  remember  my  husband's  look 
when  I,  being  forbidden  by  my  doctors  to  perform 
a  mother's  office  by  the  little  creature,  composedly 
resigned  it  to  the  charge  of  another,  and  prepared 
to  return  with  him  to  Lisbon.  It  was  not  disap- 
pointment, not  anger,  but  a  kind  of  quiet  settled 
disapprobation,  as  if  he  had  expected  no  better  from 
me.  I  did  not  understand  it  at  the  time;  I  was 
solely  occupied  with  my  delight  at  the  idea  of  being 
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with  him  again  after  so  long-  a  separation.  Some 
little  while  afterwards  I  looked  back  upon  it,  and 
appreciated  it. 

^*  We  shall  be  a  whole  day's  journey  distant 
from  the  boj^,  if  he  remains  here,"  observed  Mr. 
TyrreU. 

^'  True/'  replied  I,  carelessly ;  "  but  Dr.  Ulloa 
says  that  he  has  a  feeble  constitution,  and  that  his 
best  chance  of  health  is  to  Hve  in  this  air  for  the 
next  few  months.  I  am  perfectly  easy  about  him. 
I  leave  him  in  charg-e  of  my  own  maid,  and  Dr. 
Ulloa  promises  a  daily  visit." 

"  If  it  would  make  you  happier  to  remain  with 

him,  Madeline "  began  my  husband,  with  some 

hesitation. 

"  Remain  here ! "  cried  I,  excessively  piqued, 
and  scarcely  able  to  conceal  it.  "  Surely  you  can't 
be  in  earnest !  I  have  been  a  captive  here  for 
thirteen  months,  and  am  absolutely  pining  for 
liberty.  Why,  I  have  not  had  a  civilized  crea- 
ture to  speak  to,  and  my  dresses  are  all  fading  and 
drooping  for  want  of  being  worn.    I  would  not  miss 

the  Duke  of 's  bail  next  Thursday  for  all  the 

babies  in  the  world." 

I  said  this  because  I  was  provoked  and  wished 

VOL.    II.  F 
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to  provoke.  I  was  not  really  so  heartless  a  wretch 
as  I  pretended  to  be,  though  I  was  quite  heartless 
enough  to  disgust  a  more  devoted  husband  than 
Mr.  Tyrrell.  But  I  anticipate.  His  face  flushed 
as  he  answered  me,  "  I  beg*  your  pardon  for  having 
supposed  it  possible  that  you  might  feel  some  ten- 
derness for  your  first-born  child." 

"  I  never  liked  babies/'  was  my  reply.  "  I  dare 
say  I  shall  doat  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
prattle  ;  but  just  at  present  I  am  afraid  to  lay  hold 
of  him  lest  he  should  crumble  to  pieces  in  my 
hand ;  and  till  his  features  have  assumed  some  sort 
of  definite  shape,  you  can't  expect  me  to  read  any 
meanings  in  them." 

My  husband  was  perfectly  silent,  and  so  was  I, 
though  burning  inwardly  with  the  thought  that  his 
love  for  the  child  should  have  conquered,  even 
momentarily,  his  desire  for  my  society.  I  was 
secure  of  my  power  over  him,  and  determined  to 
assert  it.  Conscious  that  I  had  entii'ely  recovered 
the  beauty  of  which  he  was  so  passionate  an  ad- 
mirer, and  which  had  at  one  time  been  not  a  little 
afiected  by  the  state  of  my  health,  I  resolved  to 
exert  every  fascination,  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  to  bring  him  at  last  to  my  feet,  making 
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him  show  himself  to  be  that  which  I  doubted  not 
that  in  his  heart  he  was,  a  devoted  lover.  Then, 
thoug-ht  I,  I  will  concede,  for  then  concession  will 
be  graceful ;  but  will  he  then  be  able  to  allow  me 
to  g'o  from  him  ?  My  heart  answered  this  question 
in  the  negative. 

At  the  duke's  ball  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing myself  to  be  incomparably  the  handsomest 
woman  in  the  room.  My  toilette  was  perfect,  and 
the  attention  which  I  commanded  was  as  universal, 
and  as  profound  as  vanity  itself  could  desire.  I 
talked,  laughed,  danced,  flirted,  passed  the  whole 
evening  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  felt  my  old 
taste  for  admiration  reviving  within  me.  My  iius- 
band  looked  grave ;  I  was  enchanted  at  this  proof 
of  my  power.  "  He  loves  me  too  well,"  thought  I, 
"  to  like  to  see  me  engrossed  by  others  for  a  single 
evening.  I  dare  say  I  could  soon  make  him 
jealous."  And  in  the  wantonness  of  my  selfish 
and  prosperous  affection,  I  thought  how  delicious 
would  be  the  triumph  over  his  pride  and  reserve, 
if  I  could  only  bring  him  to  confess  that  he  was 
jealous.  I  always  intended  to  become  a  pattern 
wife  from  the  moment  in  which  I  should  achieve 
this  victory.     I  was   in  a  fair  way  to  obtain  mj 
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wishes;  wherever  I  went,  I  was  surrounded  by 
admirers,  to  whom  my  conversation  appeared  to  he 
as  attractive  as  my  person.  I  became  the  fashion ; 
everybody  knows  how  much  is  comprehended  in 
that  magic  phrase.  Chapeaux  a  la  Madeline  and 
Corsages  a  la  Tyrrell  were  every  where  adopted. 
My  whims,  and  I  had  plenty  of  them,  were  the  laws 
of  the  society  in  which  I  moved.  Once  I  took  it 
into  my  head  to  substitute  children's  g-ames  for 
dancing  at  one  of  my  soir^ees,  and  immediately  a 
round  of  parties  was  given  for  blindman's-buff  and 
hunt-the-slipper.  Grave  diplomatists  might  be  seen 
playing  at  puss-in-the-corner,  and  white-headed 
general  officers  went  upon  Tom  Tiddler's  ground 
and  picked  up  gold  and  silver  for  the  hour  together. 
Another  time  I  chose  to  ride  in  the  public  drives, 
wearing  a  turban  instead  of  a  'hat,  and  before  the 
next  morning  the  entire  coyps  de  bataille  of  milli- 
ners throughout  the  city  was  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  fabulous  and  unintelligible 
head-ties,  which  were  pronounced  indisputably  Eas- 
tern, on  the  same  unimpeachable  milliner  authority. 
How  ridiculous  it  all  was  !  I  wonder  what  was 
working  in  the  minds  of  all  these  people ;  the  men, 
I  mean,  who  were  dangling  about  me  from  morning 
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till  night,  all  whose  avocations  seemed  to  be  only 
so  many  irksome  interruptions  to  the  grand  business 
of  waiting  upon  me.  I  w^onder  -^vhat  they  thought 
about  when  they  were  at  home. 

All  human  beings,  I  suppose,  even  the  giddiest 
or  the  most  prosaic,  have  their  hours  of  reverie, 
in  which,  out  of  the  past  and  the  present,  they 
weave  to  themselves  an  imaginary  future,  for  which 
they  either  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  work- 
ing, or  remorsefully  confess  that  they  are  not.  To 
the  holy,  that  anticipated  time  to  come  is  only  a 
development  of  the  time  that  is ;  to  the  happy,  it  is 
only  a  C07itimiatio7i ;  (how  very  happy  one  must  be 
for  this  to  be  the  case  !)  but  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  it  involves  the  necessity  of  a  positive  change 
of  some  sort,  which  they  either  hope  to  effect,  or 
dream  of  as  effected  ;  and,  perhaps,  wake  to  lament 
over  their  impotence.    I  wonder  what  sort  of  future 

General  was  dreaming  of — he  was  sixty  at 

the  very  least,  and  lived  only  for  amusement  5  or 

young  Lord ,  who,  at  five-and -twenty,  preferred 

no  "  claim  upon  life,"  to  use  Frederika  Bremer's 
expressive  phrase,  beyond  the  irreproachable  curl 
of  his  whiskers,  and  the  sublime  perfection  of  his 
stud.    Yet   he  was  not  wholly  without  capacity, 
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thougli  of  course  it  dwindled  year  by  year.  It  is  a 
painful  spectacle,  that  of  an  intellect  dying  slowly 
of  starvation  and  solitary  confinement. 

As  to  the  women,  according-  to  the  popular  and 
highly  complimentary  masculine  code,  they  must  be 
supposed  to  hate  me  in  their  hearts,  but  to  be  very 
polite  to  me  outwardly.  However,  in  truth,  this  was 
not  at  all  the  case.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
women  in  the  world  who,  instinctively  conscious  that 
they  cannot  be  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  them- 
selves, are  quite  content  to  congregate  around  such 
a  star,  and  so  form  parts  of  the  constellation  of  which 
it  is  the  centre.  I  believe  on  the  whole  I  was 
rather  popular  amongst  them.  If  occasionally  they 
criticised  me  behind  my  back,  why,  it  was  no  more 
than  I  did  by  them,  and  certainly,  no  more  than 
men  do,  one  by  another,  every  day  of  their  lives. 
It  has  often  struck  me  as  droll  that  the  spiteful 
sayings  of  a  woman  who  happens  unfortunately  to 
be  plain,  insignificant,  or  passee,  are  always  caught 
up  and  chronicled,  as  if  they  were  the  only  spiteful 
sayings  in  the  world ;  whereas,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  quite  as  much  spite  comes  from  the  lips  of  the 
beauties,  and  a  great  deal  more  from  those  of  their 
masculine  admirers,  who   indignantly  restrict  the 
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title  of  "g-ossip"  to  the  opposite  sex^  and  flatter 
themselves  that  by  disclaiming  the  name  they  get 
rid  of  the  reality.  But,  if  I  was  popular  with  the 
ladies  in  general,  there  was  one  lady  whose  reserve 
no  efforts  of  mine  availed  to  penetrate,  and,  as  gene- 
rally happens  in  such  cases,  this  individual  was  the 
onej  par  eminence,  whose  liking  I  most  coveted . 

Miss  Arundel  was  my  husband's  intimate  friend. 
Some  wives  are  jealous  of  their  husband's  lady- 
friend  ;  some  copy,  some  avoid,  some  despise  her — 
all  regard  her  with  a  peculiar  emotion,  as  repre- 
senting a  kind  of  standard  in  his  mind  with  which 
they  have  to  undergo  comparison,  and  whereinsoever 
they  vary  from  it,  perchance,  condemnation.  I  did 
none  of  all  these  things;  I  earnestly  desired  her 
friendship,  and  I  gloried  in  being  as  unlike  her  as 
possible,  thus  proving  to  the  world,  and  to  myself 
that  my  husband  had  conceived  a  perfectly  new 
ideal  in  loving  me.  Miss  Arundel  was  short  and 
fair — I  was  thankful  for  my  five  feet  seven  inches 
of  height,  my  sable  eyebrows  and  deep  hazel  eyes  ; 
her  brown  hair  was  simply  parted  from  her  pale 
intellectual  face — I  dressed  my  dark  locks  in  an 
abundance  of  rinsrlets,  thousrh  bands  were  most 
becoming  to  me,  and  rejoiced  in  the  bloom  which 
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nature  had  fixed  upon  my  cheek,  and  which  I 
could  have  wished  a  shade  or  two  less  delicate. 
She  was  rather  shy,  and  very  quiet  in  her  manners — 
I  increased  my  natural  vivacity,  and  doubled  my 
repartees.  I  never  could  understand  in  what  her 
charm  consisted,  though  I  myself  was  by  no  means 
insensible  to  it.  Surrounded  as  I  was  by  admirers, 
she  was  never  neglected ;  at  soiree,  ball,  or  pic-nic, 
there  was  invariably  some  one  in  deep  conversation 
with  her,  and  that  one  generally  the  person  best 
worth  talking-  to  in  the  company.  Strangest  of  all 
seemed  the  fact  that  she  was  never  accused  of  flirt- 
ing ;  no,  not  even  when  she  passed  a  whole  evening 
in  a  tete-ci'tete.  Her  composure  was  so  gentle  and 
unembarassed,  her  animation  so  simple  and  genuine, 
that  scandal  itself  could  not  have  pronounced  her  a 
flirt  under  any  circumstances.  But  to  me  that  com- 
posure became  coldness,  that  reserve  unbending- 
stiffness,  that  animation  sarcasm,  or  so  I  fancied  it. 
To  me  her  conversation,  ordinarily  so  interesting, 
became  the  merest  small-talk  ]  and  if  I  beg'an  to 
speak  of  deeper  things,  or  to  assume  a  more  earnest 
tone,  she  listened  with  a  courteous  and  attentive 
smile,  but  was  silent  herself.  I  could  neither  con- 
quer, nor  despise,  nor  dislike  her  :  at  all  points  she 
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baffled  me.  I  was  afraid  of  speaking-  about  her  to 
my  husband,  though  I  could  give  no  reason  for  my 
fear.  The  only  occasion  on  which  her  name  did 
occur  between  us  was  not  such  as  to  encourag*e  me 
to  repeat  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  had  watched  ni}'  career  with  a 
gravity  which  showed  pretty  significantly  that  it 
was  distasteful  to  him  5  but  it  was  sometime  ere 
he  ventured  on  a  remonstrance,  and  then  only  in- 
directly. It  was  after  a  soiree  at  which  I  had  been 
more  than  commonly  flippant,  and  more  than  com- 
monly sought, — a  circle  of  gentlemen  gathering 
around  me  to  provoke  and  applaud  my  smart 
speeches.  My  husband  made  no  comment  on  my 
demeanour,  though  I  could  see  that  it  annoyed 
him,  which  was,  of  course,  a  gratification  to  me, 
as  my  greatest  desire  was  to  pique  him  into 
throwing"  aside  the  assumed  reserve  which  was 
becoming  so  intolerable  to  me.  As  we  went  home, 
however,  he  began  to  talk  with  my  father  about 
the  manners  of  women,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
quite  unequivocally.  "  Frankness,"  he  said,  ^'  did 
not  imply  flippancy,  but  the  reverse  of  it;  and, 
though  prudery  and  stifibess  were  his  abhorrence, 
there   was,  nevertheless,   a  retemie,  a  dignity,  a 
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modesty  of  manner,  the  inevitable  result  of  genuine 
modesty  of  character,  which,  in  his  opinion,  no 
woman  should  be  without.  More  especially," 
added  he,  '^  no  married  woman ;  for,  I  confess, 
the  high  spirits  which  may  lead  a  young  girl  to 
exhibit  her  wit,  and  say  and  do  strange  things  for 
the  amusement  of  the  company,  and  which  are  in 
her,  perhaps,  pardonable,  become  infinitely  more 
objectionable  in  a  young  wifeT 

I  was  excessively  provoked.  I  wanted  him  to 
address  a  tender  remonstrance  to  myself,  and  was 
ready  to  have  yielded  instantly ;  but  this  talhing  at 
me  through  my  father  was  more  than  my  temper 
could  stand.  The  phrase,  too,  was  peculiarly  offen- 
sive,— "  Exhibiting  her  wit  for  the  amusement  of 
the  company."  My  anger  was  thoroughly  roused, 
and  I  answered,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
^'  How  unfortunate  it  is  that  my  manners  should 
be  those  of  the  ^  young  girl,'  while  Miss  Arundel 
exactly  corresponds  with  your  idea  of  the  ^  young- 
wife  ! '     We  ought  to  change  places." 

A  slight  colour — a  most  unusual  symptom  of 
emotion  in  him  —  passed  over  his  forehead  and 
cheeks  as  he  replied,  '^  I  did  not  suggest  any 
comparison.     Miss  Arundel's  gifts  are  rare." 
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The  carriage  stopped,  and  I  was  left  to  digest 
this  bitter  morsel  as  best  I  mig-ht.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  I  conceived  no  jealousy  of  Miss  Arun- 
del's place  in  my  husband's  estimation,  though  I 
felt  thoroughly  indignant  with  him.  I  beheved 
myself  to  be  indisputably  the  empress  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  was  only  impatient  with  his  pride,  which 
would  not  suffer  him  to  confess  it.  I  believed  that 
he  spoke  only  to  pique  me,  and  I  redoubled  my 
efforts  to  conquer  him.  Once  let  me  carry  off  the 
victory,  and  I  was  ready  to  be  a  slave  for  the 
future.  Strange,  incomprehensible,  contradictory, 
selfish,  earthly  love  !  and  yet  it  was  love,  real  and 
passionate,  as  I  know  too  well;  but  it  was  dis- 
guised and  distorted  by  the  character  to  which  it 
belonged. 

At  last  the  crisis  came.  It  was  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which,  as  I  before  said,  I  had  assumed 
a  turban  instead  of  a  riding-hat,  and  established 
a  new  fashion  in  Lisbon.  My  husband  came  into 
the  room  where  my  father  and  I  were  loung- 
ing over  our  coffee.  He  had  been  detained  all 
day  by  business;  he  looked  disturbed,  but  deter- 
mined. 

"  Madeline,"  said  he,  abruptly  and  coldly,  "  it  is 
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time  to  speak  plainly.  I  had  resolved  not  to  inter- 
fere with  your  tastes  and  pursuits"  (he  emphasized 
the  words  somewhat  scomfull j),  "  so  long*  as  they 
were  in  any  way  admissible  in  my  wife.  They  have 
ceased  to  be  so.  The  exhibition  of  to-day  must  be 
the  last  of  its  kind.  Whatever  you  may  be  at  home, 
abroad  you  shall  not  render  yourself  either  conspi- 
cuous or  contemptible." 

My  cheeks  flushed,  and  my  heart  swelled.  I 
scarcely  know  how  I  felt,  but  I  was  cowed  for  the 
moment. 

"  I  don't  know  to  what  you  allude,"  stammered  I. 

"To  the  absurd  head-dress  which  you  were 
pleased  to  wear  in  public  this  afternoon,"  he  re- 
plied; "but  not  to  that  only  —  to  your  whole 
manner,  to  the  kind  of  life  you  lead,  to  the  kind 
of  reputation  you  have  established,  to  the  tone  in 
which  you  have  caused  your  name  to  dwell  upon 
the  lips  of  every  man  and  woman  in  Lisbon.  It  is 
unbecoming*  in  you,  and  highly  offensive  to  me  j 
and  I  choose  that  it  should  cease." 

There  was  no  reproach,  no  appeal,  no  word  of 
tenderness,  no  symptom  of  grief  j  it  was  all  stern, 
cold,  inexorable  indignation.  I  looked  at  him  with 
a  kind  of  terror,  and  burst  into  tears ;  my  proud 
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spirit  ready  to  crush  my  woman's  heart  for  the 
"weakness,  but  unable  to  control  it. 

He  came  up  to  me,  and  spoke  more  gently,  but 
still  quite  calmly  and  without  a  trace  of  emotion. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  distress  you,"  said  he.  "I  am 
sure  that,  upon  reflection,  you  will  see  that  I  am 
rig-ht.  If  I  spoke  harshly,  forgive  me — I  was  angr}^, 
and  I  had  reason ;  but  I  believe  that  you  will  give 
me  no  further  reason  for  anger.  I  will  speak  with 
you  again  when  you  are  calmer." 

So  saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the 
room.  I  was  in  a  tumult  of  contending  emotions, 
unintelligible  even  to  m3^self,  and  my  father  began, 
very  considerately,  to  lecture  me. 

'^  My  dear  Madehne,"  said  he,  ^^  I  have  long 
expected  something  of  this  sort.  You  are  throwing 
away  your  own  happiness  like  a  spoiled  child.  You 
are  not  a  sentimental  girl,  neither  is  Mr.  Tyrrell  a 
romantic  lover,  and  you  must  make  up  3'our  mind 
to  behave  like  a  rational  woman,  if  you  ^ish  to  be 
happy  as  a  wife." 

This  was  more  than  I  could  endure ;  and,  brush- 
ing the  tears  from  my  eyes  with  a  proud  and  hasty 
movement,  I  replied,  in  a  very  paroxysm  of  wiLfiil- 
ness,  "  I  shall  do  exactly  as  I  please." 
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My  father  continued  in  the  same  cold,  steady, 
business-Hke  manner,  which  was  enough  to  drive 
me  mad,  without  considering-  the  import  of  his 
words.  "  You  ought  by  this  time,"  he  said,  "  to 
be  thoroughly  aware  of  your  own  position ;  it  may 
be  unpleasant  and  mortifying-  to  you  to  have  it 
explained ;  but  it  is  quite  necessary.  Mr.  Tyrrell 
was  never  what  is  popularly  called  i?i  love  with 
you.  I  believe  myself  that  very  few  men  ever 
are  in  love,  and  those  who  are,  are  either  poets  or 
simpletons.  Your  husband  is  neither.  He  admired 
your  beauty,  and  was  interested  by  your  intellect ; 
your  society  was  agreeable  to  him.  He  had  nothing- 
else  to  do,  and  he  forgot,  as  even  a  man  of  the 
world  will  sometimes  forget,  the  convenances  of  the 
situation.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was 
winning"  your  heart.  Before  he  was  aware  of  it, 
your  names  were  coupled  together  j  and  your  sup- 
posed engagement  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  This 
annoyed  him  deeply ;  he  did  not  like  to  imagine  it 
his  faulty  yet,  he  felt  that  he  had  unconsciously 
done  you  an  injur3^  I  took  care — for  of  course  I  was 
anxious  both  for  your  happiness  and  for  your  esta- 
blishment— that  he  should  be  made  aware,  through 
Mr.  Barron,  of  the  state  of  your  affections." 
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Here  I  uttered  an  exclamation  that  was  well  nio-h 
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a  shriek,  and  my  father  paused,  looking-  at  me  in 
wonder,  and  with  some  little  alarm.  I  felt  as 
though  reason  were  quite  forsaking  me ;  but,  hold- 
ing my  heart  with  both  hands,  and  staring  fixedly 
upon  his  face  as  if  by  retaining  it  in  my  gaze  I  kept 
hold  of  life  and  reality,  I  said  in  a  choked  voice, 
"Go  on — go  on 3  pray  let  me  hear  all!"  I  was 
conscious  of  scarcely  any  feeHng  but  a  vehement  and 
intense  desire  to  know  the  whole  truth  at  any  cost. 

Cold-hearted  people  have  no  idea  of  the  strug- 
gles of  those  differently  constituted  from  themselves, 
if  only  those  struggles  end  in  victory.  My  father's 
alarm  was  appeased,  and  he  continued  : 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell  is  most  scrupulous  on  the  point  of 
honour,  and  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  appear- 
ing to  give  you  up  because  of  the  unhappy  change 
in  my  circumstances,  which,  you  know,  just  then 
became  pubHc." 

I  got  up  J  I  marvel  at  myself  when  I  remember 
how  quietly  I  replied  : 

"  My  dear  father,  I'm  quite  tired  of  this  long 
stupid  story;  and  as  it's  very  late  I  shall  go  to 
bed ;"  and,  without  pausing  an  instant,  I  went  to 
mv  own  room. 
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To  keep  off  insensibility  was  my  one  leading- 
idea.  I  plunged  my  head  and  face  into  cold  water, 
walked  np  and  down  the  room,  sat  down,  started 
up  again,  a  heavy  pulse  beating-  in  my  temples  like 
the  pants  of  a  steam-engine,  all  my  thoughts  be- 
wildered. I  tried  to  collect  them  j  it  was  in  vain. 
One  passionate,  strong  purpose  possessed  me,  and 
for  the  moment  suppressed  agitation  and  conquered 
despair — to  escape — never  to  see  his  face  again. 
It  was  the  only  wish  I  had  left.  And  what  a 
wish !  I  determined,  if  anything  so  like  deHrium 
could  be  called  determination,  to  make  my  escape 
at  once  ;  all  fears,  all  considerations,  all  scruples 
lost,  swallowed  up  in  the  one  overwhelming  dread 
of  ever  seeing  him  again.  Hurriedly,  and  with 
a  cunning  akin  to  that  of  madness,  I  collected  my 
jewels  and  such  money  as  I  could  find,  and  con- 
cealed them  upon  my  person.  I  then  went  into 
the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  maid,  who  was 
now  absent  with  my  child,  and  searched  in  her 
drawers  for  a  dress  that  might  serve  to  disguise 
me ;  found  it,  put  it  on,  and  returned  to  my  own 
chamber.  I  threw  on  a  dressing-gown  over  my 
clothes,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Tell  your  master,"  said  I,  ^^it  was  beyond  my 
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power  to  utter  his  name;)  "  when  he  comes  home, 
that  I  am  ill  to-night;  and  as  I  don't  wish  to  be 
disturbed,  I  am  going-  to  sleep  in  the  bay- windowed 
bedroom." 

To  this  bedroom,  which  communicated  by  a  bal- 
cony with  the  garden,  I  went ;  dismissed  the  maid, 
locked  the  door,  and  without  a  moment's  pause 
descended  from  the  window. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock ;  a  calm  clear  night, 
moon  and  stars  glittering  against  the  blue  darkness 
of  a  southern  sky  after  sunset.  I  have  a  strange 
vivid  recollection  of  the  garden  as  I  passed  through 
it  under  that  quiet  light ;  it  stands  out,  in  the  con- 
fused past,  like  some  one  image  of  a  fever-dream, 
remembered  after  the  dehrium  is  over ;  distinct  in 
itself,  and  bringing  with  it  a  vague  but  terrible 
consciousness  of  the  forms  and  thoughts  by  which 
it  was  accompanied.  I  remember  walking-  upon  the 
smooth  shaven  grass  lest  my  footsteps  should  be 
overheard  ;  I  remember  the  phantom  shapes  of  the 
pale  flowers,  so  gorgeous  by  daylight ;  and  the  fan- 
tastic regularity  of  the  beds,  and  the  wire  arches 
covered  with  creepers,  having  a  spectral  look  to 
me,  and  oppressing  me  with  a  sense  of  something 
unnatural  and  painful.     I  specially  remember  the 
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iron  railing  which  skirted  the  garden,  and  which 
was  surmounted  bj  a  row  of  spikes.  I  followed 
these  spikes  with  my  eye,  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
escape  me,  and  I  must  needs  overtake  them.  I 
even  counted  them  with  a  kind  of  furious  haste  as  I 
walked  rapidly  along,  as  though  I  knew  the  num' 
ber,  and  must  take  care  that  none  were  missing.  I 
expected  the  line  to  end  in  something,  I  knew  not 
what ;  and  then  stopped  with  a  sudden  hope  that  I 
might  be  going  mad,  and  that  if  so  I  should  for- 
get what  my  father  had  told  me.  I  reached  a 
small  side-gate  of  which  I  had  the  key,  passed 
through,  and  continued  to  walk  for  several  hours 

with  unabated  speed  on  the  road  to  ,  a  small 

town  on  the  sea-coast. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

MADELINE'S  JOURNAL  CONTINUED. 

I  HAVE  a  very  confused  recollection  of  that  night. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  more  distinct ;  it  is  with  a 
shudder  and  a  struggle  that  I  remember  it  at  all. 
Yet  I  do  not  know  why  this  should  be,  for  certainly 
the  cool  and  conscious  thought  which  succeeded  it 
was  incomparably  more  painful.  I  remember  sit- 
ting down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  resting  a  while, 
in  an  exhaustion  that  was  not  sleep,  but  a  kind  of 
stupefaction  of  the  senses,  and,  therefore,  welcome. 
And  I  have  before  my  eyes  even  now,  more  vivid 
than  any  visible  representation,  the  picture  of  the 
sudden  dawn — a  yellow  streak  along  the  far  horizon, 
narrow  at  first,  then  rapidly  widening,  and  then  the 
springing  up  of  the  glorious  sun,  filling  the  earth 
with  beauty,  and  the  heavens  with  splendour,  as  it 
were,  in  a  moment.  I  can  see  one  solitary  bush 
that  stood  a  little  to  the  left,  on  a  space  of  smooth 
green  sward ;  I  can  hear  the  outburst  of  song  from 
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a  grove  of  olives  on  the  other  side ;  I  note  the  form, 
thoug'h  neither  striking-  nor  lovely  in  itself,  of  a 
particular  hillock  in  the  foreground,  which  hroke 
the  line  of  the  distance,  and  at  which  I  kept  looking, 
stedfastly  and  vacantly,  till  my  eyeballs  seemed 
to  be  aching*  as  it  engrossed  itself  upon  them.  How 
strange,  that  these  alone  of  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
which  must  have  passed  during-  those  hours,  and 
which  I  heeded  no  more  than  one  born  Wind  and 
deaf,  should  have  associated  themselves  with  the 
suffering,  and  become  a  part  of  it ;  framing,  so  to 
speak,  the  everlasting  picture  of  remembrance !  I 
have  hated  a  sunrise  ever  since;  there  is  to  me 
inexpressible  desolateness  in  it.  Earth  seems  to  be 
dressing  herself  out  like  a  victim  for  the  sacrifice. 
I  never  feel  the  light  upon  my  ej^elids  without 
thinking  of  the  myriad  griefs  which  have,  perhaps, 
been  temporarily  forgotten,  and  which  are  begin- 
ning anew.  I  seem  to  hear  a  jarring  summons  as 
the  day  goes  forth,  "  Now  begin  again  to  bear  life!" 
Happy  those  whose  fragile  natures  are  crushed  at 
once  under  the  burthen ! 

As  the  light  came  my  consciousness  returned ; 
that  is,  returned  so  far  as  to  enable  me  once  more 
to  pursue  and  grasp  my  purpose.     In  terror  lest  I 
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should  have  endang-ered  its  success  by  a  pause,  the 
duration  of  which  I  was  wholly  unable  to  estimate, 
I  once  more  rose,  and  hurried  onwards.  I  cannot 
g'o  through  the  details  of  this  history-.  I  have 
already  compared  the  cunning-  which  directed  my 
movements  to  the  craft  of  insanity,  and,  I  repeat,  I 
believe  they  were  closely  akin.  I  obtained  a  con- 
veyance to  the  seaport  town  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded;  secured  my  passage  in  a  vessel  about  to 
sail  for  England ;  parted  with  some  of  my  jewels, 
having  previously  taken  the  precaution  of  breaking 
them  out  of  their  settings,  lest  they  should  by  pos- 
sibility be  recognised;  procured  myself  a  decent 
outfit,  and  took  possession  of  my  berth ;  all  this 
with  no  long-er  intermission  than  was  absoh^tely  ne- 
cessary for  taking  some  nourishment ;  an  act  which 
I  performed  not  because  I  felt  the  need  of  it,  but 
because  I  feared  lest  my  strength  should  fail  me. 
When  I  set  my  foot  on  the  deck,  one  wild  terrible 
thought  of  my  baby  shot  into  my  heart ;  but  I 
drove  it  from  me  as  though  it  had  been  a  serpent ; 
for  I  felt  that  if  it  remained  with  me,  I  coidd  not 
wrestle  against  it.  I  hurried  to  my  miserable  couch, 
and  was  soon  overcome  by  welcome  palsy  of  mind 
and  body.     There  was  a  storm..     I  remember  well 
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how  I  hoped  that  the  ship  might  go  down.     God 
forgive  me  !     I  will  not  dwell  on  this. 

I  did  not  learn  till  afterwards  the  circumstances 
which  prevented  the  discovery  of  my  escape.  Of 
course,  my  absence  was  not  known  till  the  morning ; 
and  then,  I  suppose,  it  created  some  dismay;  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  there  was  one  in  the  house 
who  would  regret  it  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word. 
I  can  fancy  the  scared  maid  betaking  herself  to  her 
master  after  knocking  repeatedly  at  my  door  in 
vain;  then  the  assaults  renewed;  the  suggestion 
that  an  entrance  might  be  made  by  the  balcony; 
the  open  window  causing  some  wonder,  and  the  un- 
tenanted bed  a  good  deal  more.  Then  they  looked 
at  each  other,  and  were  puzzled,  and  perhaps  my 
father  grew  a  little  pale;  and  they  went  out  into 
the  garden,  with  no  very  definite  idea  of  what 
they  expected  to  find;  and  they  wandered  about, 
vaguely  looking  for  indications  of  something.  And 
something  at  last  they  found  —  a  laced  pocket- 
handkerchief,  gleaming  white  among  the  weeds  at 
the  river-side,  close  to  the  path  on  which  the  very 
side-gate  by  which  I  had  gone  forth,  opened.  I 
did  not  even  know  that  I  had  dropped  it,  and  little 
guessed  that  a  deceitful  gust  of  wind  had  wafted  it 
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just  there,  and  made  it  the  unconscious  assertor  of 
a  lie.  I  suppose  they  felt  some  horror  when  they 
saw  it.  Sudden  death  is  always  terrible,  if  it  be 
only  a  dog  that  dies;  and  perhaps  the  reflection 
that  the  last  words  we  had  ever  exchanged  had 
been  words  of  anger,  may  have  hung  a  little  coldly 
and  heavily  about  my  husband's  heart.  But,  on 
the  whole,  when  the  shock  was  over,  it  must  have 
been  a  relief  to  him.  It  may  seem  dreadfid  to  write 
this;  many  things  that  men  dwell  upon  in  their 
thoughts  seem  dreadful  when  they  are  written 
down.  And  so  we  dress  up  our  thoughts  even  to 
ourselves,  as  a  child  dresses  up  a  figure,  and  after- 
wards looks  at  it  and  almost  beheves  it  is  ahve. 
But  we  cannot  make  the  reality  less  hideous  by 
disguising  it ;  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  talk  cant 
about  it,  and  to  call  those  men  coarse  and  unfeeling 
who  are  brave  enough  to  strip  off  the  tawdry  wrap- 
pers, and  encounter  it  in  its  true  unsightliness. 
There  are  not  many  such  men  in  the  world,-  and, 
indeed,  it  is  well  for  the  world's  self-complacency 
that  they  are  so  few  ! 

Why  should  I  write  any  more  ?  All  the  rest  of 
life  has  been  a  blank — faint,  dreary,  unmeaning. 
There  came  a  time  when  I  retraced  the  past  deUbe- 
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rately,  and  with  cold,  cruel  g-aze  examined  every 
step  that  I  had  taken  in  my  self-deception.     How 
I  disdained  myself!     I  felt  that  I  had  fallen  too 
low  even  for  pity.     I  was  a  subject  for  scorn  and 
very  ridicule.      So  poor  a  counterfeit  had  I  em- 
braced as  a  reality  !     I  was  like  one  who  had  built 
a  miserable  pagoda  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  and, 
sitting'  within  its  puny  shadow,  had  believed  that  it 
overtopped  the  mountain ;  and  now  I  had  risen  and 
moved  but  a  few  steps,  and,  lo !  I  discovered  how 
mean  and  contemptible  had  been  my  illusion !     Not 
only  \v^all  happiness  taken  from  me  for  ever,  but 
I  had  to  confess  that  it  had  never  been  mine  at  all. 
I  was  robbed  even  of  the  luxury  of  reg-ret. 

There  was  but  one  person  to  whom  I  could  go — 
the  humble  friend  who  had  been  my  companion  in 
happier  days.  I  knew  her  to  be  weak  and  g-entle, 
but  scrupulously  true ;  and  I  trusted  to  her  habit  of 
yielding  to  my  strong-er  will,  and  was  not  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  I  could  bend  her  to  my  purpose. 
Once  having  obtained  her  promise  that  she  would 
keep  my  secret,  I  knew  that  I  was  secure;  a  breach 
of  that  promise  would  have  haunted  her  conscience 
like  a  ghost.  Yet  she  condemned  herself  for  giving^ 
it,  and  used  all  possible  argument  and  persuasion  to 
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induce  me  to  return  to  what  she  called  "  my  duty." 
It  was  curious  to  see  how  very  criminal  she  thought 
me,  and  yet  how*  quietly  she  submitted  to  my  will, 
without  any  keen  self-reproach,  because  a  few  hasty 
words  had  bound  her  before  she  clearh'  understood 
tke  circumstances, — bound  her,  as  she  believed,  so 
closely,  that  action  was  simply  impossible.  There 
are  persons  to  whom  a  sin  of  sharp  outline  seems  so 
much  deadlier  than  one  of  gTeat  substance  —  in 
whose  eyes  an  act  is  far  more  awful  than  a  habit ; 
and  she  was  one  of  these.  Then,  out  of  her  mere 
g-entleness  and  gratitude,  she  would  have  done  any- 
thing- in  the  world  to  console  and  help  me.  She 
nursed  me  through  a  long,  dangerous  illness,  which 
followed  my  arrival  in  England ;  and  by  her  means 
I  was  finally  settled  at  Croye,  to  wear  out,  as  best  I 
might,  in  retirement  and  daily  labour,  the  wretched 
years  left  to  me.  I  suppose  it  is  strange  that  my 
escape  was  never  discovered  j  yet  there  was  only  one 
circumstance  which  could  possibly  have  led  to  its 
detection. — the  change  of  dress,  and  the  abstraction 
of  my  most  valuable  jewels.  Singularly  enough, 
this  soHtary  evidence  was  rendered  of  no  effect. 
One  of  the  household  took  advantage  of  the  general 
confusion  to  abscond  with  as  manv  valuables  as  he 
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could  collect.  Among  other  things,  he  took  my 
jewel-case,  which  he  must  have  found  rather  less 
amply  stocked  than  he  expected,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  my  wardrobe.  He  was  pursued  and  appre- 
hended, the  box  being  found  upon  his  person  j  but, 
of  course,  no  one  credited  his  asseverations  that  the 
deficiencies  observable  in  it  were  not  caused  by  him. 
And  when,  some  time  afterwards,  a  bracelet  (which, 
in  my  hurry,  I  had  sold  without  previously  de- 
facing) was  discovered  at  an  obscure  jeweller's  in 

,  this  only  appeared  a  fresh  proof  of  the  thief's 

falsehood.  It  had  been  offered  for  sale  by  a  woman, 
commonly  dressed,  and  apparently  somewhat  agi- 
tated, who  brought  it  to  the  wshop  an  hour  after 
daybreak  on  the  morning  after  my  supposed  death. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  the  thief  should  have 
feared  to  carry  it  to  the  jeweller  in  person,  and  fair 
to  conclude  that  he  might  be  in  league  with  some 
gang,  to  a  member  of  which  he  had  intrusted  it. 
The  punishment  which  he  suffered,  on  conviction, 
was  certainly  no  more  than  he  deserved ;  and  as  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was  habitually  a  scru- 
pulous truth-teller,  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  if 
one  of  his  rare  truths  passed  for  a  lie. 

My  poor  friend !     She  had  only  one  idea  of  con- 
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solation;  and  that  was  to  coax  or  compel  the 
sufferer  to  eatj — food  was  her  sole  refuge  from 
grief.  What  did  I  not  endure  whilst  with  her  !  I 
still  seem  to  feel  the  wretched  heart-sinking  with 
which^  as  I  lay  or  sat  in  dreamy,  miserable  stupor, 
I  used  to  see  the  door  softly  turn  upon  its  hinges,  to 
admit  her  kind,  hospitable,  tormenting  face.  If  I 
were  warned  soon  enough,  I  could  always  feign 
sleep  ;  and  then,  after  one  inquiring  look,  she  would 
withdraw  as  noiselessly  as  she  had  come.  But  if 
a  movement  or  a  glance  betrayed  me,  she  would 
enter  cautiously,  and  approach  my  sofa  with  some 
unhappy  compound  in  her  hand,  expressly  devised 
for  my  restoration.  The  sole  picture  which  my 
memory  forms  of  her  is  that  of  a  figiu-e  carrying  a 
basin  of  broth ! 

I  have  often  thought  how  strangely  circum- 
stances combined  to  favour  my  concealment.  My 
friend  had  changed  her  residence  some  months 
before  I  came  to  her  —  not  a  creature  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  ever  seen  me.  She  pressed  me 
to  remain  with  her.  I  was  at  that  time  so  feeble, 
both  in  soul  and  body,  that  I  might  have  easily 
been  induced  to  acquiesce.  I  was  almost  passive 
in  her  hands; — had  her  will  been  strong  enough 
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to  induce  her  to  take  me  back  to  my  husband,  I 
believe  I  should  have  g-one.  Every  spark  of  energy 
was  exting'uished  within  me ;  even  the  power  of 
feeling  pain  was  so  far  deadened  that  the  idea  of  it 
created  no  horror.  But  she  had  a  way  of  talking* 
to  me  which  I  could  not  bear;  and  this  it  was 
which  finally  goaded  me  from  her.  She  thought 
it  her  duty  to  remonstrate,  though  she  had  not 
courage  to  decide.  Whenever  she  considered  me 
strong  enough  to  listen  to  her  persuasions,  she 
began  them  anew;  and  the  topic  chosen  was  in- 
variably that  which  she  thought  would  be  most 
effective — my  child.  Every  day  I  was  asked  how 
I  could  bear  to  leave  him;  every  da}^  I  had  to 
encounter  some  new  form  of  useless  torture.  At 
last  I  was  stung  into  sufficient  resolution  to  go^ 
and  I  left  her.  Good,  simple  woman !  How 
could  I  ever  dare  to  despise  her  life  of  quiet 
duty  ? 

I  had  meant  to  write  more,  but  I  cannot ;  even 
this  seems  more  than  enough.  I  wish  only  to 
account  for  my  life,  and  for  its  end.  The  details 
which  follow  our  separation  can  have  no  influence 
for  you, — perhaps  even  what  I  have  written  will  be 
flung  aside.     If  I  have  prevented  your  happiness, 
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you  see  that  I  have  been  miserable  myself  j  if  you 
condemn  me,  I  assure  you  my  self-condemnation  is 
stronger  and  bitterer.  Nay,  I  do  not  even  blame 
you  for  anything-  but  the  last  deception.  It  was 
my  own  insane  vanity  which  led  me  to  mistake 
kindly  interest  for  love.  I  had  no  right  to  watch 
looks  and  interpret  tones ;  it  was  unreasonable — it 
was  unwomanly.  Yet  are  not  my  loveless  child- 
hood and  youth  some  excuse  for  me  ?  The  impulse 
had  been  dormant  so  long,  that  when  it  awoke  and 
sprang  up,  I  knew  not  how  to  guide  itj  it  bore  me 
away,  iiTesistibly,  whither  it  would.  Had  I  pos- 
sessed a  mother,  a  sister  —  nay,  even  one  friend, 
this  could  never  have  befallen  me.  But  I  was 
so  solitary,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  I  clung 
to  the  first  outstretched  hand.  If  you  had  left  me, 
I  should  have  recovered,  and  that  speedily : — pride 
is  strong  enough  to  stifle  an  unreturned  afi*ection, 
especially  in  a  woman.  I  should  never  have  re- 
membered you  without  bitterness  and  shame ;  and 
so  soon  have  learned  to  wonder  that  I  could  ever 
have  associated  brighter  thoughts  with  you.  But 
the  wrong  which  you  did  me  by  returning,  is  in- 
eflPable — the  cruelty  of  that  false  pity  has  been 
irreparable.     It  was  dishonourable,  too, — the  basest 
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of  frauds ;  knowingly  and  deliberately,  you  g^ve 
me  a  cold,  disg-uised,  tinsel  compassion,  in  exdiang-e 
for  the  purest  gold  of  love.  Now  I  am  bankrupt 
indeed!  *  *  *  « 

It  seemed  that  the  writer  had  here  paused 
abruptly  in  her  melancholy  narration,  and  never 
resumed  it.  Afterwards,  and  evidently  at  a  later 
period,  she  had  written  the  following  words : — 

God  forgive  me  for  the  wrath  and  bitterness  of 
these  pages !  I  have  never  dared  to  read  them 
over.  Oh!  that  I  had  streng-th  to  confess  all  to 
those  who  would  guide  me  to  do  right !  I  have 
now  friends,  I  have  now  counsellors;  I  am  no 
longer  alone  in  the  world.  But  for  my  bitter 
secret,  I  might  believe  that  I  was  learning  holiness 
— I  might  hope  some  day  to  be  happy.  But  if  my 
heart  essays  to  rise  only  for  a  moment,  that  thought 
straightway  falls  upon  it,  and  crushes  it.  I  dare 
not  speak  it ;  I  dread  to  be  told  that  I  must  do 
that  for  which  I  have  not  strength,  and  which  I 
will  not  do,  cannot  believe  that  I  ought  to  do. 
Perhaps  before  I  die  I  may  do  it ;  and  surely  the 
struggle  cannot  last  much  longer. 

Then  followed — too  solemn  for  insertion  here — a 
prayer  for  her  imknown  child,  WTought  out  of  the 
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agony  of  the  mother's   self-reproach  and  sorrow. 
And  then  these  few  words : — 

It  is  possible  that  my  child  may  be  taught  to 
remember  me — nay,  even  to  commend  my  soul  to 
God's  keeping,  in  his  innocent  prayers.  May  not 
such  prayers  avail  when  mine  are  powerless  ? 


This  was  the  last  entry.  Ida's  tears  had  flowed 
fast  while  she  read,  and  when  she  laid  down  the 
book,  she  hid  her  fair  face  upon  her  hands,  and 
gave  them  free  course  for  a  few  minutes.  She  was 
bewildered  with  sorrow  and  wonder.  The  radiant 
veil  of  life  had  been  pulled  aside,  and  so  stem  a  face 
looked  at  her  from  behind  its  folds  that  she  drew 
back  in  terror.  And  well  might  she  do  so  ;  for  in 
truth  she  now  found  herself,  for  the  first  time,  face 
to  face  with  evil.  She  had  no  thought  of  condemri- 
ing  Madeline,  though  the  feelings  which  had  thus 
been  laid  bare  before  her,  and  the  acts  in  which 
they  had  resulted,  were  such^as  she  could  scarcely 
contemplate  without  shrinking.  A  vast  and  tender 
pity  fiUed  her  whole  soul.  She  thought  of  herself 
as  a  helpless  and  timid  child  walking  by  night  amid 
dangerous  pitfalls  and  deadly  snares,  but  so  en- 
circled by  gentle  arms,  and  led  by  kind  starhght. 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  stumble  or  to  miss  the 
safe  path.  Madeline  seemed  only  like  another 
child,  equally  frail  and  feeble,  and  placed  in  equal 
danger,  but  to  whom  the  guardianship  and  the 
guidance  were  wanting,  and  who  could  not  choose 
but  fall.  Ida's  thought  was,  therefore,  instantly 
and  chiefly  how  she  could  help  her  to  rise  again, 
and  to  heal  the  wounds  from  which,  in  natural 
terror,  she  averted  her  eyes.  Almost  instantly, 
after  the  first  yielding  to  grief,  she  began  to  hope. 
Madeline  had  suffered  terribly  and  long  ■  but  now 
she  would  do  right,  and  it  would  surely  please  God 
to  give  her  happiness.  Ida  could  not  exactly  see 
Jiorv  this  was  to  be;  but,  nevertheless,  her  hope 
was  so  strong  and  joyful  that  it  well  nigh  became 
a  faith.  It  is  so  happy  to  be  hopeful ;  and,  thank 
God  !  it  is  so  natural !  It  is  so  natural  to  look  into 
the  black  darkness,  and  think  of  the  golden  fringe 
of  dawn — to  gaze  upon  the  pale  wasted  face,  and 
think  of  the  first  tints  of  returning  health — to  grieve 
for  the  estranged  friend,  and  dream  of  the  joy  of 
forgiveness — to  seal  up  and  stifle  the  unrequited 
affection,  yet  all  the  while  to  fix  the  eyes  upon  an 
union  in  the  future,  deeper  and  more  perfect,  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  long  in  ripening !     All  these 
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may  be  disappointments — cold,  cruel,  desolating- ; 
yet  the  hope  has  nevertheless  been  real;  it  is  a 
possession  in  and  for  itself :  never  let  us  give  it  up  ! 
If  it  please  God  to  cover  the  sky  with  clouds,  let  us 
not,  therefore,  exting-uish  our  own  poor  lamps,  but 
rather  cherish  and  tend  them  the  more  carefully, 
because  they  are  all  we  have.  Let  us  thank  Him 
that  he  has  so  formed  us  that  we  are  buoyant 
and  hopeful,  even  in  the  midst  of  sorrows,  never 
bowing  our  heads,  save  when  the  hurricane  pros- 
trates us  for  the  moment,  and  eagerly  raising-  them 
again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  past.  And  if  it  is 
to  be  only  by  the  destruction  of  every  earthly  hope, 
that  the  habit  and  the  strength  of  a  divine  hope 
can  be  fully  built  up  in  us,  let  us  remember  that 
gloom  is  as  fatal  to  the  one  as  to  the  other : — let 
us  beware  how  we  mistake  despondency  for  resig- 
nation, callousness  for  courage,  scorn  for  patience ; 
— let  us  labour  with  all  our  hearts  to  love  and  to 
fulfil  that  true,  sweet  duty — the  ^^  duty  of  delight." 
Who  is  there  who  cannot  remember  some  sudden 
brightness  upon  the  horizon  of  life — some  secret 
nest,  stirred  by  the  unconscious  foot,  and  sending 
forth  in  an  instant  its  gush  of  heavenward  song — 
some  hour  of  unlooked-for  joy  —  some   salvation 

VOL.  II.  H 
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from  grief  that  seemed  inevitable, — some  treasure 
of  unknown  affection  which  has  been  our  own, 
thoug-h  we  dreamed  not  of  it,  and  deserved  it  not, 
— to  reproach  us  for  the  veriest  beginning-  of  mis- 
anthropy, and  chide  us  back  unto  thankfulness  and 
hope  ?  And  surely  we  ought  to  take  account  of 
the  stars,  and  not  look  only  at  the  blank  spaces  of 
sky  between  them. 

Ida  had  kneeled  some  time  by  Madeline's  bed- 
side in  silent  prayer,  when  a  tap  at  the  door  aroused 
her.  She  softly  opened  it,  and  there  stood  dear 
uncle  John  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

"  My — my — darling,"  stammered  he,  '^  you  '11  be 
ill  and  tired.  Go  to  bed,  please,  and  let  me  sit  up 
the  rest  of  the  night." 

Poor  uncle  John !  he  had  a  high-peaked  night- 
cap on  his  head,  with  an  odd  little  tuft  at  the  top 
of  it ;  he  was  quite  tipsy  with  suppressed  sleep,  and 
he  held  the  candle  all  on  one  side,  and  winked  and 
blinked  at  it,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  make  it  com- 
prehend, by  signals,  that  it  ought  to  stand  upright 
again.  He  wore  a  dressing-gown,  with  a  huge 
flowered  pattern,  like  a  shawl  gone  mad,  and  he 
moved  his  feet  about  in  his  slippers  as  if  there  were 
a  pivot  in  them,  and  he  was  for  ever  losing  his 
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balance.  He  looked  like  an  owl  that  had  been 
drinking;  punch,  and  felt  cheerful,  unreasonable,  and 
impotent,  after  the  unwonted  carouse.  I  don't 
know  what  will  be  thought  of  Ida,  but  a  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  senses,  and 
the  most  resolute  in  its  disregard  of  time  and  place  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  her  recent  emotions  and  present 
sorrow,  she  fairly  laughed  in  his  face.  It  is  useless 
to  conceal  the  fact,  though  it  will  probably  be 
thought  ^'shockingly  inconsistent";  but  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  Hfe  is  shockingly  inconsistent  too, 
and  will  mix  the  comic  with  the  solemn  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

Ida  propped  up  the  candle  with  one  hand,  and 
coaxingly  stroked  the  good  man's  cheek  with  the 
other.  '^  You  dear,  kind  uncle !  "  said  she,  "  you 
are  talking  in  youv  sleep,  you  know ;  and  so  we 
must  allow  for  your  talking  nonsense.  Of  course 
you  must  go  to  bed  again,  for  there  's  nothing  else 
to  be  done  ;  and  I'm  not  in  the  least  tired." 

^^Well,"  exclaimed  uncle  John,  a  little  more 
coherently,  "  I  can't  let  you  wear  yourself  out  for 
all  the  Mrs.  Chesters  in  the  world.  If  you  won't 
let  me  sit  up  with  her,  I  shall  go  and  call  Melissa." 

Ida  put  up  her  hands  and  her  eyebrows,  and  drew 

H  2 
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him  a  little  further  from  the  door,  fearing*  lest  they 
should  disturb  the  invalid.  "Oh,  now  you  are 
quite  mad  !  "  cried  she.  "  There  is  something-  very 
bad  indeed  the  matter  with  you,  I  'm  afraid.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  had  not  better  come  and  sit 
up  with  you,  for  you  are  evidently  in  a  most  dan- 
gerous state." 

They  were  here  interrupted  by  aunt  Ellenor, 
who,  with  equal  kindness  and  a  little  more  reason, 
had  determined  upon  sharing  Ida's  vigil,  and  now 
came  to  take  her  place.  Ida  resisted  as  long  as 
she  could,  but  submitted  at  last,  on  the  condition 
that  she  was  to  be  roused  immediately  if  any 
change  took  place  in  the  patient.  She  was  not 
roused,  however,  till  the  broad  sunlight  awakened 
her ;  and  she  sprang  from  her  bed  almost  with  a 
sense  of  guilt.  The  report  was  good — Madeline 
slept  J  she  had  roused  once,  appeared  feverish, 
uneasy,  restless,  and  Mrs.  Aytoun  had  administered 
the  second  dose  of  opium.  Ida  stole  to  the  bed- 
side, satisfied  herself  that  her  friend's  slumber  was 
really  profound  and  calm;  and  then,  in  obedience 
to  a  special  summons  from  Melissa,  descended  to  the 
breakfast-room,  where  the  party  was  already  assem- 
bled.   Thrice  she  stopped  on  the  staii's,  and  drew 
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her  hand  across  her  face  with  a  feeling  of  bewilder- 
ment. So  many  new,  strange,  painful  thoughts 
were  busy  in  her  heart,  that  she  felt  quite  over- 
powered. She  said  to  herself  that  she  felt  ten 
years  older  for  that  one  night.  She  felt  almost  a 
terror  of  encountering  MadeHne  when  she  should 
awake  :  and  she  longed  more  intensely  than  ever 
for  the  presence  of  her  father,  who  would,  she  was 
sure,  set  all  right,  if  only  he  were  there. 

Little  Arthur  sprang  to  meet  her  as  she  entered 
the  room,  and  she  could  only  by  a  strong  effort 
keep  back  her  tears  when  she  stooped  to  kiss  him. 
She  had  not  perceived  that  there  was  any  addition 
to  the  party :  but  when  Melissa's  sharp  voice,  sof- 
tened as  it  generally  was  in  company  into  an  artifi- 
cial hoarseness,  saluted  her  with  the  words — "  Ida, 
my  dear,  come  and  speak  to  Mr.  Tyrrell ;  he  is  a 
friend  of  your  father's,  and  particularly  wishes  to  be 
introduced  to  you," — she  shrank  back,  feeling  her- 
self chacge  colour,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
almost  ready  to  faint. 

It  was  true  she  had  heard  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  was 
expected,  but  she  had  forgotten  it ;  and  it  seemed 
strange  and  terrible  that  he  should  actually  be 
in  the   house.     Mehssa's  hasty  whisper   recalled 
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her  to  herself : — "  My  dear  Ida,  pray  don't  allow 
yourself  to  be  shy;  there  is  nothing  so  unladj^-like 
as  shyness."  She  moved  forward  with  all  her  natu- 
ral ^acefulness,  and  if  she  was  pale,  and  the  hand 
which  she  put  into  Mr.  Tyrrell's  was  somewhat 
cold  and  shook  a  little,  it  passed  for  the  effect  of 
her  watching  and  anxiety,  and  was  not  otherwise 
noticed. 

Alexander  was  forward  in  his  expressions  of 
concern  and  interest — it  was  shameful  that  she 
should  have  been  suffered  to  tire  herself — what 
would  she  take?  She  looked  pale,  absolutely  pale 
— he  would  never  forgive  Mrs.  Chester.  And  yet 
he  could  not  call  the  paleness  unhecoming ;  only  it 
made  him  feel  anxious.  He  would  drive  her  out 
after  breakfast,  and  the  air  would  revive  her. 
"While  he  was  pouring-  these  protestations  in  her  ear, 
Godfrey  had  silently  placed  before  her  his  own 
untasted  cup  of  coffee  j  and  the  timely  stimulant 
just  saved  her  from  the  commonplace  resource  of  a 
young  lady  in  difficulties — a  hearty  fit  of  crying. 
As  soon  as  she  dared,  she  stole  a  hasty  glance  at 
Mr.  Tyrrell.  He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man, 
rather  older  than  she  expected  to  see  him  •  his  dark 
hair  was  touched  with  gray,  and  the  expression  of 
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his  face,  though  reiy  determined,  had  also  great 
gentleness.  The  determination  was  in  the  mouth, 
which  seemed  the  very  index  of  a  stedfast  and 
inexorable  ^\all ;  the  lips  finely  cut  and  firmly 
closed,  with  a  slight  compression  at  the  corners, 
which  there  was  no  mistaking.  But  the  sweetness 
was  in  the  eyes,  which  were,  at  the  same  time, 
uncommonly  penetrating*,  and  which  were  fixed 
upon  Ida's  face  with  an  expression  of  interest  so 
strangely  deep  and  earnest,  that  she  looked  down 
almost  frightened,  and  the  ready  blush  mantled  in 
her  transparent  cheeks. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Tyrrell  felt  that  his  gaze  had  been 
more  fixed  than  good  breeding  permitted,  for  he 
shook  off  his  reverie,  and  resumed  the  conversation 
which  Ida's  entrance  had  interrupted.  He  was 
speaking  of  his  Httle  boy.  "  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
thought  rather  strange,"  said  he ;  "  but,  next  to  a 
sense  of  right  and  wi'ong,  I  confess  I  am  principally 
anxious  to  develope  in  him  a  sense  of  beaut}^  and 
ugliness— in  other  words,  a  true  love  of  art.  Few 
things  would  give  me  such  pleasure  as  to  see  him 
an  artist." 

"  An  artist !  "  remarked  Alexander,  senior,  with 
a  poHte  bow,  thinking  in  his  secret  heart,  ^^  what  a 
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simpleton  you  must  be,  to  be  sure ! "  but  saying" 
aloud,  ^^  bow  very  disinterested ! " 

"  Disinterested  !  "  exclaimed  uncle  Jobn.  "Well, 
it's  disinterested  to  be  sure,  supposing  be  sbould 
turn  out  to  bave  no  genius  for  itj  otberwise,  you 
know,  artists  very  often  make  tbeir  fortunes  in 
tbese  days." 

Mr.  TjTrell  smiled.  "  Yes,"  said  be,  a  little  ab- 
sently ;  "  we  are  learning,  I  bope,  to  know  a  little 
more  tban  we  used  to  do  of  tbe  use  of  art.  We  are 
learning  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  tbe  ligbts  of  life, 
tbougb  not  perbaps  a  star  of  tbe  first  magnitude." 

"  I  am  beartily  glad,"  cried  Godfrey,  witb  entbu- 
siasm,  "  tbat  you  don't  talk  like  most  people,  wbo 
seem  to  tbink  tbat  God  Almigbty  never  made  any- 
tbing  except  tbe  Bible.  Tbere  seems  to  me  no 
infidelity  so  bad  or  so  common  as  tbat  wbicb  fails 
to  perceive  tbe  divinity  of  all  creation — tbe  religion, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  wbicb  exists  in  everytbing  tbat 
God  bas  made,  and  w^bicb  it  is  man's  business  to 
develope." 

"  My  dear  Godfrey  !  "  ejaculated  Melissa,  closing 
ber  eyes,  witb  a  sligbt  sigb,  "  if  you  knew  wbat 
pain  it  gives  me  to  bear  you  speak  so  profanely,  I 
am  sure  you  wouldn't  do  it." 
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Godfrey  looked  as  if  he  could  liave  struck  her, 
and  Mr.  Tyrrell  scarcely  kept  his  countenance.  The 
conversation  flag-g-ed  a  little,  and,  Tvhen  Ida  looked 
up  again,  the  strange  new  comer  was  again  con- 
templating- her  with  a  wistfril,  earnest,  half-melan- 
choly gaze.  She  felt  very  nervous;  there  was  a 
slight  movement  in  the  room  above — Madeline's 
room ',  she  looked  first  at  Mr.  Tyrrell,  then  at  the 
child,  then  thought  of  the  poor  sufferer  up  stairs, 
and  felt  as  if  she  could  not  bear  the  mystery,  and 
wonder,  and  pain,  which  had  thus  come  upon  her. 
Why  did  he  look  at  her  so  ?  There  m2ist  be  some 
reason  for  it.  She  would  have  run  out  of  the 
room,  but  she  encountered  Melissa's  eye,  and  she 
knew  well  that  nothing  so  giievously  disturbed 
that  lady's  equanimity  as  an  irregularity  at  meals. 
So  she  sat  still,  though  her  head  ached  terribly, 
and  in  another  minute  Mr.  Tyrrell  addressed  her, 
but  certainly  not  in  a  manner  calculated  to  restore 
her  composure. 

"  Is  there  not  a  Mrs.  Chester  who  generally  Hves 
with  you.  Miss  Lee  ?  "  he  inquired,  gently,  but  (so  it 
seemed  to  her)  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  sup- 
pressing some  agitation ; — "  a  friend,  to  whom  you 
are  very  deeply  attached  ? " 
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"  Yes, "  replied  Ida,  almost  in  a  whisper,  and 
scarcely  conscious  what  she  said. 

"  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  be  introduced  to 
her.     Shall  I  not  see  her  ?  "  pursued  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

Ida  could  not  answer  him.  Luckily  uncle  John 
spoke  for  her.  "Oh,  poor  thing-!  she's  in  bed," 
replied  he.  ^'  She's  very  ill — brain-fever,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  Ida  sat  up  half  the  night  with 
her." 

There  could  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
face  now  expressed  some  very  painful  feeling,  though 
it  was  immediately  suppressed.  "  I  hope  she  is 
better — likely  to  get  better,"  said  he,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  speaking  hurriedly,  and  in  an 
under  tone  to  Ida,  while  the  others  were  beginning 
to  discuss  something  else.     "  I  hope  in  a  few  days 

"     He  stopped  abruptly,     "  I  don't  know — I 

hope  so."  This  was  Ida's  incoherent  answer.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  said  little  more  during  the  rest  of  break- 
fast. He  seemed  to  be  labouring  under  a  depres- 
sion which  he  could  not  shake  off.  Ida  was  thank- 
ful indeed  when  the  moment  arrived  at  which  she 
might  withdraw.  Her  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  Was 
it  possible  that  he  suspected — that  he  had  dis- 
covered 1  and  if  so,  what  a  time,  and  what  a  man- 
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ner  of  making*  the  inquiry !  It  was  surely  impos- 
sible. And  yet,  what  else  could  explain  his  beha- 
viour? When  she  entered  Madeline's  room,  her 
thoughts  were  scarcely  calmer  or  clearer  than  those 
of  the  poor  invahd  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  BROTHERS. 

"  Godfrey,  will  you  walk  with  me  this  morning?" 
Godfrey  was  sitting  in  a  posture  which  seemed 
the  very  expression  of  gloom;  his  forehead  hent 
upon  his  hands,  and  a  book  resting  on  his  knees, 
which,  as  for  a  full  half- hour  he  had  not  turned  one 
of  the  pages,  might  be  supposed  to  be  rather  em- 
ployed as  a  screen  for  idleness  than  as  a  subject  of 
study.  The  face  which  he  raised  when  the  tones  of 
Frederick's  gentle  voice  fell  on  his  ear,  did  not,  most 
assuredly,  belie  his  attitude — it  expressed  profound, 
even  sullen,  despondency.  He  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal, however,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  and 
the  brothers  were  soon  on  the  lawn  together,  the 
one  guiding  the  other's  steps  as  tenderly  as  was  his 
wont.  They  walked  on  in  silence  till  they  reached 
the  shadow  of  a  group  of  plane  trees,  beneath  which 
the  soft  turf  formed  a  natural  seat,  edging  an  ab- 
rupt fall  to  the  stream  which  murmured  and  fretted 
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among  the  pebbles  below.  Frederick  sat  down  and 
drew  Godfrey  to  his  side. 

"I  w^ant  to  speak  to  you  about  Ida,"  said  he, 
suddenly. 

Godfrey  started  and  turned  away  his  face,  as 
though  the  sightless  eyes  of  his  brother  could  have 
detected  the  emotion  which  he  was  unable  to  re- 
press. 

"  You  think  she  is  ill,"  he  replied,  hurriedly :  "  I 
have  thought  so  myself;  but  I  don't  beheve  there 
is  any  cause  for  alarm.  She  is  anxious  about  Mrs. 
Chester,  and  tired  with  several  nights'  broken  rest 
— that  is  all. 

Frederick  smiled.  "No,"  said  he,  "it  was  not 
about  her  health  that  I  meant  to  speak  to  you. 
Come,  Godfrey,  can't  you  guess  what  I  was  think- 
ing of  ?" 

Godfrey  became  very  pale,  but  answered,  with 
not  more  than  a  minute's  pause — ■ 

"  Yes,  I  beheve  I  can.  Ida  loves  you,  and  she  is 
worthy  of  you.     Tell  me — is  it  all  settled  ?" 

It  was  now  Frederick's  turn  to  betray  a  httle 
emotion — the  words  had  evidently  taken  him  by 
surprise,  and  his  deep  blush  showed  that  he  was  not 
altogether  untouched  by  them.     He  rejoined,  how- 
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ever,  playfully,  and  flinging  his  arm  round  his 
brother's  neck — 

*'  You  foolish  fellow,  I  do  believe  you  are  jealous! 
What  should  such  a  confirmed  old  bachelor  as  I  am 
do  with  a  wife?  Poor  Ida!  it  is  lucky  that  her 
destiny  doesn't  depend  on  your  words.  No,  no, 
Godfrey,  I  want  her  for  a  sister,  and  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  whether  I  shall  be  disappointed  ?  " 

Godfrey  shrank  away  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands :  Frederick  continued,  still  speaking*  half-spor- 
tively,  yet  with  evident  seriousness  of  meaning : — 

'^  Do  you  suppose,  my  dear  Godfrey,  that  I  have 
been  unconscious  all  this  while  ?  You  don't  know 
how  expressive  tones  and  half-tones,  unlooked-for 
silences  and  frag-nlentary  words  are  to  me.  Ida  and 
I  love  each  other  dearly  already,  and  I  long*  almost 
childishly  to  call  her  sister.  What  a  coward  you 
are !  With  your  feelings,  and  with  half  the  encour- 
agement you  have  received,  I  would  have  spoken 
weeks  ago.  Why,  I  have  detected  a  hundred 
symptoms." 

Godfrey  stopped  him  by  seizing  both  his  hands. 

"  Frederick,  Frederick ! "  he  cried,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible— you  know  it  is  impossible.  Can  you  believe 
me  for  a  moment  to  be  so  unnatural,  so  ungrateful  ? 
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Frederick,  you  are  unjust !  Do  you  think,  indeed, 
that  I  could  have  tried  to  win  her  affection  ?  I 
swear  to  you,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that  I  have 
never  done  so,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  word,  look, 
or  tone.  Not  even  in  thought  have  I  ever  wished 
to  become  your  rival.  Yo%ir  rival — am  I  capable  of 
it?  It  is  little  to  say  now  that  your  happiness — 
such  happiness! — is  my  first  and  only  wish;  but 
you  know  it  is  true.  That  is,"  he  added,  his  voice 
becoming  strangely  bitter,  "  if  you  don't  think  I 
am  mocking  you  when  I  speak  to  you  of  happiness." 

"  But  suppose,"  rejoined  Frederick,  still  speaking- 
lightly,  as  if  aware  of  the  violent  agitation  of  his 
companion,  and  seeking  to  relieve  it,  "  suppose  my 
happiness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Of 
course,  it  is  highly  lover-like  in  you  to  think  that 
nobody  can  know  Ida  without  wishing-  to  call  her 
wife ;  but  suppose  I  am  cold  enoug-h — or  insensible 
enough — or  rational  enough  to  entertain  no  such 
wish  ?  You  may  despise  me  as  much  as  you  like, 
Godfrey,  but  indeed  it  is  the  case." 

Godfi-ey  looked  earnestly  and  incredulously  in  his 
brother's  face ;  its  smiHng  serenity  might  have  de- 
ceived a  less  impassioned  observer.  '^  You  will  never 
marry,"  said  he,  abruptly. 
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^^Is  that  so  very  terrible?"  rejoined  Frederick, 
laug'liing. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  continued  Godfrey,  with  increasing 
gloom,  "I  see— I  feel — I  understand.  Everywhere, 
always,  it  is  the  same.  Your  whole  life  is  the  sacri- 
fice— I  can  do  nothing — even  a  word  of  affection 
from  me  to  you  seems  the  basest  hypocrisy.  The 
work  is  mine,  and  it  is  irrevocable.  I  can  well  be- 
lieve that  evil  spirits  may  possess  a  man,  first  urging 
him  to  ci-ime,  and  then  for  ever  avenging  the  acts 
which  they  themselves  wrought  in  him.  Don't 
talk  to  me — it  is  useless.  Let  me  bear  it  silently. 
Never  let  her  name  be  mentioned  between  us  again 
— from  my  lips  it  is  profaneness  even  to  utter  it." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dearest  brother,"  answered 
Frederick,  now  quite  seriously,  and  assuming  a  tone 
of  some  authority ;  ^'  and  first  let  me  beseech  you 
never  to  speak  or  think  hghtly  of  your  affection  for 
me — it  is  the  greatest  injury  you  can  do  me.  Your 
love  and  my  mother's  have  hitherto  made  my  life 
so  happy — don't  take  away  your  hand — it  is  true, 
and  you  must  believe  it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  men- 
tioning in  downright  words  that  which  it  costs  you 
so  dearly  to  think  of — my  bhndness.  In  spite  of  it, 
I  believe  that  there  is  scarcely  a  human  being  in  the 
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whole  world  whose  Ufe  i3  so  uninterruptedlj,  so 
peacefully  happy  as  mine.  I  seldom  speak  of  this 
— indeed  it  is  painful  to  describe  one's  own  feehngs 
— but  often,  very  often,  I  have  a  sense,  a  possession, 
an  enjoyment  of  beauty  in  my  thoughts,  which 
does,  I  am  sure,  so  far  exceed  the  actual  vision, 
that,  were  my  sight  restored,  the  first  emotion 
would  be  one  of  disappointment.  Besides,  I  am 
naturally  very  weak  and  unstable  in  character — this 
privation  has  been  to  me  an  angel,  holding  me  with 
a  stern  but  most  gentle  grasp,  and  compeU'mg  me 
to  remain  in  the  only  safe  path.  What  has  it  taken 
from  me  ?  A  power  certainly,  but  also  a  tempta- 
tion, and  one  which  I  was  pecuHarly  unfit  to  resist. 
I  feel  the  strongest  conviction  that,  had  I  possessed 
my  eyesight,  I  should  have  grown  up  a  mere  idler, 
a  dangler  about  art,  a  lover  of  trifles,  a  man  whose 
existence  was  boimd  up  and  centred  in  elegances. 
Now,  my  eyes  are  in  my  soul  only,  and — I  say  it 
humbly — the  Divine  Image  is  ever  before  them. 
The  lot  to  which  I  look  forward  is  one  so  joyful, 
that  I  only  fear  lest  I  should  be  unworthy  to  re- 
ceive it,  I  must  describe  it  to  you  a  httle  in  detail. 
You  know  I  am  a  good  musician — thanks  to  your 
indefatigable  patience  in  helping  me — as  good  in 
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theory  as  in  practice.  There  is  an  institution  lately 
established;  worthy  of  the  pure  first  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, where  students  are  trained  who  are  here- 
after to  become  servants  of  the  Church  in  foreign 
lands ;  their  lives  are  made  to  be  a  course  of  saintly 
discipline — they  are  under  the  wisest  teaching' — and 
their  daily  worship  is  such  as  no  man  can  join  with- 
out so  feeling  the  privilege  of  his  membership  that 
he  must  needs  carry  it  away  with  him,  an  abiding 
"wdtness  to  the  truth  of  that  Unity  which  shall  here- 
after be  made  perfect.  I  hope  to  obtain  the  direc- 
tion of  the  musical  part  of  these  services.  I  cannot 
express  to  you  how  happy  such  a  life  would  make 
me.  Just  fancy  it,  dear  Godfrey — a  little  cottage, 
with  its  fragrant  flower-garden,  not  far  from  the 
college  gates,  where  my  mother  and  I  should  live 
in  pleasant  retirement  —  then,  in  the  early  fresh 
morning*,  my  walk  to  the  chapel — the  delight  of 
actually  assisting  in  the  service — access  to  the 
organ  at  all  times  —  the  quiet  cool  cloister  in 
which  I  may  walk  and  meditate  —  the  studious, 
prayerful  men  with  whom  I  shall  be  associated, 
and  among  whom  I  may  perhaps  find  friends, 
though  never  never  a  friend  so  dear  as  yourself. 
Even  I  shall  be  helping  forward  the  gi'eat  work — 
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even  I  may  dedicate  a  not  useless  offering*  of  a  life 
to  God." 

He  paused,  his  face  full  of  calm,  pure,  spiritual 
enthusiasm.  Godfrey  had  bowed  his  head  upon 
his  brother's  shoulder,  and  was  weeping  like  a 
woman.  After  a  minute's  silence,  Frederick  conti- 
nued : 

"And  now,  one  word  mor  eon  the  subject  which 
you  have  forbidden,  but  which  will,  I  hope,  often, 
very  often,  be  named  between  us.  Don't  suppose 
that  I  think  so  poorly  of  Ida  as  to  believe  that,  if 
she  could  have  loved  me  for  myself,  my  blindness 
would  have  done  aug'ht  but  clasp  and  streng-then 
the  link  between  us.  But  it  is  not  so.  I  have 
neither  soug-ht  nor  won  her  love  ;  and  you  have  all 
this  while  been  winning-  it — unconsciously,  I  g-rant, 
but  not  the  less  effectually.  My  mother  thinks 
and  wishes  as  I  do.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  thing 
wanting-  to  complete  my  happiness." 

Again  a  silence. 

"Won't  you  answer  me,  Godfrey?"  resumed 
Frederick,  almost  timidly. 

"  I  am  so  unworthy "  began  Godfrey,  in  a 

low,  troubled  voice. 

"  Say  that  to  Ida,"  interrupted  Frederick,  check- 
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mg  himj  ^'  it  is  what  all  lovers  saj,  though  I 
don't  suppose  they  think  it,  any  more  than  their 
ladies  do.  Dear,  dear  brother !  I  forgot  to  thank 
you  for  the  sacrifice  which  you  were  so  ready  to 
make  to  me.  You  would  have  given  me  your 
whole  happiness." 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  cried  Godfrey ;  "  I  would  give 
you  my  life,  and  that  would  be  far  too  little.  Oh, 
what  a  wretch  you  make  me !  But,  Frederick," 
(wringing  his  hand  vehemently,)  "  remember,  you 
must  now  release  me  from  my  promise  :  Ida  must 
know  all." 

"  Impossible  !  "  replied  Frederick.  "  You  would 
not  give  me  that  pain — your  word  is  pledged  ! " 

*'  But  you  will  release  me  !  "  said  Godfrey,  pas- 
sionately. "  What !  Do  you  think  me  so  despic- 
able that  even  the  poor  virtue  of  honesty  is  out  of 
my  reach  ?  Would  you  force  me  to  such  meanness? 
No,  no,  Frederick,  surely  you  love  my  conscience 
as  well  as  myself?  Self-approval  I  have  long  lost, 
but  would  you  have  me  sink  so  low  as  self-con- 
tempt ?  No,  no,  if  I  must  not  say  all,  I  will  say 
nothing." 

"Well,  I  release  you,"  answered  Frederick,  a 
little  sorrowfully.    "  Ida  must  be  of  a  very  harsh 
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nature,  if  she  does  not  think  that  a  penitence  so 
long-,  so  deep,  so  disproportionate " 

"  Hitherto,"  exclaimed  Godfrey,  folding  the 
speaker  closely  in  his  arms,  "  it  has  been  a  bitter, 
gloomy,  cold,  proud  penitence,  but  it  shall  be  so  no 
longer.  Only  on  my  knees,  only  before  God,  can 
I  pour  out  all  that  is  in  my  heart.  But  you  have 
conquered,  and  I  must  tell  you  so.  Pray  for  me ; 
never  did  I  feel  the  need  of  prayer  so  deeply  as 
now.  And — and — ask  my  mother  to  forgive  me. 
I  have  not  been  blameless  towards  her — but  you 
know  what  I  have  felt." 

The  sound  of  approaching  steps  disturbed  the 
brothers,  and  they  were  speedily  joined  by  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  uncle  John.  There  was  an 
awkward  look  upon  the  faces  of  two  of  the  three, 
as  though  they  had  come  together  unintentionally, 
and  had  not  found  the  surprise  a  pleasant  one. 
But  the  third  looked  perfectly  contented,  and  was 
keeping  up  the  conversation  at  a  great  rate  all  by 
himself. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  was  saying,  as  they  came  up — by- 
the-bye,  dear  uncle  John  was  a  thorough  anti-pro- 
testant;  he  never  said  ^^jN'o,"if  he  could  help  it, 
except  to  himself  J  his  life  was  one  vast  assent  to  a 
series  of  imaginary  proDositions,  to  most  of  which 
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he  agi'eed  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  un- 
derstand them — '^  Oh,  yes,  Ida  is  a  sweet  crea- 
ture— a  darling  httle  girl!  I  don't  think  she  has 
a  fault  in  the  world.  You  needn't  look  so  glum, 
Master  Alexander,  for  though  she  isn't  very  fond 
of  you,  I'm  quite  sure  she  would  sooner  lose  her 
Httle  finger  than  do  you  an  unkindness." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  an  unpleasant 
speech  for  Alexander,  who  was  intending  to  become 
Ida's  husband  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twelve  months.  He  assumed  an  artificial  smile, 
and,  addressing  his  cousins  with  an  air  of  the 
utmost  sweetness,  said,  "  I  think,  Frederick,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  and  I  will  leave  my  uncle  with  you ;  we 
are  going  for  a  walk." 

"  A  walk  !  "  cried  uncle  John,  '^  the  very  thing 
for  me  !  I  can  show  you  such  a  view ;  there  's 
nothing  like  it  in  the  three  kingdoms !  I  know 
every  foot  of  the  country  for  miles !  "  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  passed  his  arm  familiarly  through  Alex- 
ander's, with  a  warm  gripe  from  which  there  was 
no  hope  of  escaping. 

A  scarcely  perceptible  smile  of  amusement  curled 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  lip  as  he  turned  away  from  the  ill- 
assorted  pair,  and  seated  himself  on  the  grass  beside 
Frederick. 
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"Are  not  you  coming;  with  us,  Tyrrell?"  cried 
uncle  Jolin,  as  he  dragged  his  reluctant  nephew 
away. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  have  sprained  my  ankle," 
replied  he,  unhesitatingly  telling  a  falsehood. 

Alexander  was  fau-ly  caught.  The  presence  of  a 
stranger,  with  whom  for  some  unexplained  reason 
it  was  evidently  his  object  to  stand  well,  prevented 
him  from  shaking  off  his  unwelcome  companion  at 
once,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  did 
so  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  left  alone  with  the 
brothers,  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour 
with  your  cousin  Ida.  I  have  particular,  very  par- 
ticular reasons  for  wishing*  to  speak  privately  with 
her  friend  Mrs.  Chester,  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to 
receive  me.  Now  I  understand  that  the  fever  has 
left  her,  that  she  sat  up  yesterday  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  is  to  do  so  again  to-day.  Surely  I 
might  be  admitted.  But  Miss  Lee,  I  suppose  out 
of  anxiety  for  her  friend's  health,  evidently  has  the 
greatest  possible  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  my 
seeing  her,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  induce  her 
even  to  promise  that  she  will  ask  Dr.  Edgecumbe's 
permission  for  the  interview.     AYill  you  persuade 
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her  ?  I  am  so  completely  a  strang-er  to  her,  that  I 
can  scarcely  press  the  point  with  the  urg-ency  which 
it  demands ;  but  I  do  assure  you  that  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  I  should  see  this  lady  soon, 
and  alone." 

"  We  will  endeavour,"  replied  Frederick ;  "  Ida 
is  nervous,  she  is  unused  to  illness,  and,  perhaps, 
over-anxious.  You  can  see  the  doctor  yourself 
this  evening- ;  and  if  you  obtain  his  authority,  we 
will  reason  Ida  out  of  her  terrors.  Do  you  g-o  to 
her,  Godfrey.  I  know  she  is  walking  in  the 
grounds,"  he  added,  anxious  to  give  his  brother 
an  excuse  for  getting  away,  of  which  the  latter 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 

Godfrey  walked  slowly  along,  his  heart  burning* 
with  unwonted  and  overpowering  thoughts.  He 
was  afi-aid  of  Hope,  even  to  cowardice  ;  for  he  knew 
that  having  once  received  it,  parting  from  it  would 
touch  his  life.  He  felt  as  though  his  whole  nature 
w^ere  changing ;  but  the  process  was  too  tumultuous 
and  too  bewildering  to  be  the  subject  of  contem- 
plation, scarcely  even  of  consciousness.  It  was 
the  dawn  of  a  new  creation,  but  the  twilight  was 
too  profound  for  liim  even  to  guess  what  the  day 
might  bring  forth.     This,  however,  he  felt — that 
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liis  spirit  had  lost  its  bitterness,  being-  full  of  that 
true  and  only  humility  the  outward  vesture  of 
which  is  perfect  charity.  A  bitter  spirit,  a  cold, 
dark  view  of  life  and  man,  is  a  disease  which, 
though  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  outward  mishaps, 
losses,  and  disappointments,  is,  nevertheless,  more 
the  work  of  an  evil  tendency  within  us.  It  may 
be  caught,  hke  the  plague ;  but  it  is  only  the  pre- 
disposed subject  who  catches  it. 

He  found  Ida  in  a  glade  of  the  shrubbery  ;  her 
lovely,  childlike  face  was  full  of  a  new  and  most 
sorrowful  gravity,  but  she  smiled  when  she  saw 
him,  and  came  eagerly  to  meet  him.  He  took  her 
hands  in  his ;  he  felt  that  the  hour  was  come,  and 
that  delay  would  be  worse  than  failure.  "  Ida," 
said  he,  with  that  persuasive  energy  of  voice  and 
manner  which  subdues  the  will  at  once,  and  leaves 
it  no  time  for  surprise,  ^^  listen  to  me ;  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  history;  don't  wonder  at  me,  but  give 
me  all  your  thoughts,  and  listen  with  your  whole 
heart." 

"  I  will,"  she  repHed,  seating  herself  on  the  roots 
of  an  overhanging  sycamore,  while  he  stood  before 
her,  still  holding  her  hands,  and  looking  fixedly  into 
her  face. 
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"There  were  two  brothers — "  he  began.  She 
looked  up  wondering'ly,  and  was  about  to  speak^ 
but  he  checked  her  almost  passionately — "  Don't 
ask  me  any  questions  j  wait,  and  you  will  under- 
stand what  may  seem  strange.  I  ask  it  of  you  as 
a  kindness,  Ida." 

She  felt  how  vehemently  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
bent  her  head  again,  the  colour  rising  in  her  trans- 
parent cheeks  as  she  said  softly,  "  Don't  be  angry 
with  me ;  I  am  listening." 

He  went  on.  "  There  were  two  brothers ;  one 
was  all  gentleness  and  goodness,  without  a  single 
passion  to  be  conquered,  or  bad  tendency  to  be 
resisted  J  born  with  all  that  is  or  ought  to  be  the 
labour  of  a  lifetime  to  men  in  general,  achieved, 
finished,  completed  in  him,  without  an  effort; — 
the  other  was  violent,  impetuous,  uncontrollable. 
Their  mother  was  a  gentle,  feeble,  tender-hearted 
woman ;  she  loved  both  with  all  her  strength,  and 
never  opposed  or  thwarted  either.  This  boundless 
indulgence  could  not  harm  the  elder,  but  the 
younger  grew  up  without  one  attempt  to  curb  his 
furious  passions.  He  was  not  altogether  bad ;  when 
his  fits  of  anger  were  over,  he  would  be  sorry  for 
what  he  had  said  or  done,  and  it  was  no  hard  penance 
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to  ask  a  forgiveness  wliich  he  knew  to  be  his  own 
before  he  begged  for  it.  But  he  was  utterly  un- 
restrained— such  as  he  was  in  childhood,  such  was 
he  suffered  to  remain ;  no  single  effort,  either  from 
himself  or  from  another,  ever  checked  in  him  one 
outburst  of  passion.  One  day — he  was  about  six- 
teen— he  quarrelled  with  this  good,  gentle,  un- 
offending brother  j  mad  with  anger,  he  mistook 
calmness  for  contempt,  remonstrance  for  sarcasm, 
and " 

Godfrey  stopped  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun, 
and  drew  in  his  breath. 

"What?"  said  Ida,  eagerly.  "Go  on, — what 
happened  ?" 

"  He  struck  him,"  answered  Godfrey,  suppressing 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  then  forcibly  resuming 
his  former  tone,  and  finishing  his  story  in  a  hurried, 
almost  indifferent  manner,  —  "he  struck  him — a 
furious  blow — in  the  face,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  was  long  ill,  and  when  his 
health  returned,  he  was  blind  for  life !" 

The  pale  horror  in  Ida's  face  spoke  more  ex- 
pressively than  words.  She  shuddered  and  was 
silent,  then  turned  away  her  face,  unable  to  en- 
dure the  burning  gaze  that  was  riveted  upon  it. 
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Godfi-ey  dropped  her  hands.  "  Farewell,  Ida  ! " 
said  he. 

"Oh!  what  is  this?"  exclaimed  Ida,  weeping 
and  wringing'  her  hands.  "  Oh,  why  do  you  make 
me  so  miserahle?  is  every  body's  life  dark  and 
sorrowful  ?  Godfi'ey — you  frighten  me — you  have 
been  deceiving  me.  Do  not  go — speak  to  me,  God- 
frey !"  Then,  suddenly  pausing,  she  put  back  the 
long,  bright  hair  from  her  forehead,  and  ran  to  him 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  an  eager  smile,  while 
the  tears  still  coursed  down  her  cheeks.  "Dear 
Godfrey,  this  was  an  unkind  trick.  I  understand 
now  J — 3^ou  were  trying  whether  you  could  make 
me  believe  it  3  but  I  don't  beheve  it — I  did  not, 
even  at  first, — I  was  only  bewildered  and  distressed 
at  first  because  it  was  a  dreadful  history.  Are  you 
angry  ?  Pray  forgive  me — indeed,  indeed  I  do  not 
believe  it  of  you." 

She  had  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  was 
detaining  him  almost  forcibly.  Gently  he  undid 
the  grasp,  and  put  her  from  him,  while  a  groan 
of  unspeakable  agony  broke  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart.  Not  one  look  did  he  give  her,  not  one  word 
did  he  utter,  but  darted  away,  leaving  her  still 
standing  there,  pale,  bewildered,  incredulous,  with 
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her  hands  outstretched  in  the  attitude  in  which 
he  had  left  her,  and  her  beautiful  face  all  bathed 
in  tears — like  a  child  who,  having*  sprung*  eagerly 
to  the  arms  of  one  whom  it  had  mistaken  for  its 
mother,  starts  back  afirighted  and  distressed  on 
encountering  the  stern,  repulsive  face  of  a  stranger. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


A  DISCOVEEY. 


Ida's  mind  was  so  engTossed  by  the  painful  and 
unexpected  circumstances  which  had  befallen  her- 
self, that  she  forgot  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  his  pertina- 
cious resolution  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Chester, 
which  had  before  occasioned  her  so  much  trouble. 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  however,  had  not  forgotten  it  himself. 
After  a  long'  conversation  with  Frederick,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  confided  to  him  the  cause  of  his 
anxiety,  and  in  some  sort  charg-ed  him  with  the  con- 
duct of  an  affair  which  seemed  to  be  unavoidably 
withdrawn  from  his  own  hand,  this  troublesome  and 
inexplicable  Mr.  Tyrrell  fetched  his  book  and  his 
little  boy,  and  went  out  for  a  stroll  upon  the  ter- 
tace.  This  was,  with  him,  a  favourite  mode  of 
beguiling  the  hours ;  he  was  not  a  student  and  an 
enthusiast  like  Percy  Lee,  and  though  his  intel- 
lectual capacity  was  of  a  high  order,  he  was  seldom 
to  be  found  acquiring  knowledge    for  the  mere 
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sake  of  the  acquisition.  With  a  definite  object 
in  view,  for  a  limited  time,  for  a  special  and 
sufficient  purpose,  he  could  work  as  hard  as  any 
man,  but  this  not  so  much  from  love  of  the  work 
as  from  desire  for  its  end.  He  would  have  walked 
fifty  miles  for  a  wager ;  he  would  have  declined  ten 
for  mere  exercise  and  enjoyment.  Therefore  to  him 
a  stroll  on  a  sunny  terrace,  with  a  fair  landscape 
in  view,  breathing-  upon  him  all  kinds  of  serene  and 
soothing"  influences,  a  volume  in  his  hand  not  pro- 
found enough  to  demand  attention,  yet  significant 
enough  to  waken  and  suggest  thought,  and  his 
child's  ringing  voice  and  bright  laughter  to  set  the 
thoughts  thus  aroused  to  a  pleasant  music  of  its 
own — to  him  this  was  perfect  luxury. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  thoughts  which 
he  was  thus  indulging  seemed  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
melancholy  cast.  Some  passing  look  or  gesture  of 
the  boy  had  recalled  his  mother,  summoning  up  one 
of  those  sudden,  living,  real  visions  of  the  past, 
which  sometimes  spring'  upon  us  unawares,  to  over- 
throw in  a  moment  all  the  barriers  which  we  have 
been  years  in  raising,  to  convict  our  patience  of 
hollowness,  and  our  resignation  of  falsehood.  It 
was,  doubtless,  with  no  deep  and  bitter  agony  that 
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Mr.  Tyrrell  had  sorrowed  for  his  wife's  death ;  the 
light  of  his  life  had  not  gone  out  with  her ;  she  left 
no  legacy  of  memories  so  tender  that  one  dares  not 
touch  them ;  no  pathetic  vacancy  that  is  ever  crav- 
ing to  be  filled,  yet  the  filling  of  which  would  be 
profanation.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  horror 
of  her  death  and  the  painful  character  of  their  last 
interview,  there  had  been  a  keenness  in  his  regret 
which  surprised  himself,  and  which  would  scarcely 
have  been  credited  by  her  whose  sensitive  and  pas- 
sionate nature,  once  convinced  that  he  had  never 
loved  her  as  she  loved  him,  had  speedily  exagge- 
rated his  coolness  into  complete  indifference,  and 
scarcely  stopped  short  of  believing  it  to  be  hatred 
and  contempt.  He  was  a  very  proud  man ;  proud 
not  merely  in  outward  development  of  manner  and 
character,  but  proud  also  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
heart  and  conscience,  which  is  far  rarer.  He  was 
not  one  to  utter  reproaches,  or  urge  claims,  or  seek 
explanations ;  he  watched,  waited,  judged,  and  was 
silent.  You  might  have  supposed  him  callous,  or 
singularly  deficient  in  self-esteem,  or  miraculously 
patient,  but  you  would  have  been  mistaken.  No 
man  had  a  clearer  or  more  definite  view  of  what  he 
expected  from  others,  or  a  keener  and  juster  sense 
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of  what  he  obtained.  He  was  simply  undemon- 
strative. You  could  never  detect  by  his  manner 
that  he  had  expected  anything ;  you  would  never 
have  dreamed  that  he  was  disappointed ;  you  would 
suppose  him  perfectly  self-dependent^  with  an 
agreeable  warmth  which  extended  not  many  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  a  heart  to  which  attach- 
ments were  unnecessary,  though  perhaps  pleasant. 
But  if  he  had  once  met  with  that  which  was  the 
unavowed  object  of  his  search,  if  once  the  unuttered 
question  of  his  spirit  had  been  answered  by  a  full, 
firm,  satisfactory  ^^  Yes"  ;  if  he  had  once  been  able 
to  confide,  and  approve,  and  feel  certain  that  he 
was  beloved,  the  secret  store  of  afi'ection  which  was 
ready  to  be  unfolded  would  have  astonished  the 
very  person  who  called  it  forth,  by  its  power,  its 
warmth,  its  tenderness,  and  its  completeness.  His 
marriage  was,  in  every  respect,  unfortunate.  He 
had  been  attracted  by  Madeline's  beauty,  and  inte- 
rested by  her  genius,  and,  perhaps,  even  by  her 
fiaults ;  she  was  to  him  a  new  character,  and  he 
studied  her  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity,  admiration, 
and  disapproval.  She  occupied  both  his  time  and 
his  thoughts,  and  the  regret  which  he  felt  for  those 
defects  in  her,  which  seemed  rather  to  result  from 
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wrong  training  than  from  natural  tendency  to  evil, 
sometimes  amounted  to  a  desire  to  undertake  their 
cure  himself.  Time  and  circumstance  might  have 
ripened  these  beginnings  into  real  attachment,  but 
they  certainly  had  not  done  so  when,  from  the 
mixture  of  motives  before  described;  he  made  her 
his  wife. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  temper  in  his  first 
treatment  of  her ;  he  felt  himself  to  have  been,  in  a 
manner,  duped,  and  though  he  could  scarcely  sup- 
pose her  to  have  been  consciously  accessory  to  this, 
he  could  not  help,  in  some  measure,  visiting  it 
upon  her.  He  had  all  that  strange  indolence 
which  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  persons  who 
have  yet  dormant  within  them  an  energetic  and 
unconquerable  will.  He  hated  trouble ;  he  shrank 
from  anything  like  a  scene  j  he  would  bear  a  great 
deal  for  the  sake  of  peace,  without,  however,  feeling 
at  all  peacefully  disposed  towards  those  who  made 
him  bear  it.  So,  during  the  first  year  of  his  mar- 
riage, he  stood  still,  watching,  examining,  record- 
ing in  his  heart  all  proofs  or  indications  whether 
of  good  or  evil,  and  unfortunately  the  balance  was 
generally  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  account.  Calmly 
and  bitterly  he  made  up  his  mind  to  this  new 
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disappointment,  and  deciding"  tliat  love  was  im- 
possible, took  refug-e  in  duty.  He  told  his  con- 
science that  he  had  committed  no  fault  against 
her;  he  summoned  up  his  will  to  obtain  that  she 
should  commit  none  ag-ainst  him.  Her  indifference 
to  his  wishes,  her  defiance  of  his  taste,  were  to  him 
irrefragable  proofs  that  she  did  not  really  care  for 
him,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  test  all  feelings 
by  their  fruits,  and  by  those  alone.  She  little 
dreamed  how  her  every  word,  look,  and  g-esture, 
were  adding  syllables  to  the  sentence  of  her  con- 
demnation. While  she  was  with  him  his  feeling 
was  all  bitterness,  thoug-h  of  a  quiet,  proud,  patient 
kind ;  after  her  supposed  death,  it  underwent  little 
change.  There  was  horror,  there  was  a  sort  of 
cold  grief,  there  was  a  feeling  of  undefined  pain 
which  he  never  analyzed,  but  he  still  said  to  him- 
self that  as  a  husband  he  was  blameless,  and  that, 
if  she  would  have  allowed  him,  he  could  have  loved 
her.  Surely  there  can  be  no  more  certain  proof 
that  conscience  is  sick  and  feeble,  than  the  fact 
that  it  will  not  admit  the  possiblity  of  having  given, 
while  it  scrupulously  records  that  it  has  received, 


Of  late,  however,  Tyrrell  had  begun  to  feel  some- 
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what  diflferently.  Gradually  and  half  unconsciously 
his  mind  had  acquired  a  habit  of  looking-  back  upon 
the  period  of  his  engagement  and  marriage,  to  the 
contemplation  of  which  he  had  long  felt  a  natural 
and  invincible  repugnance.  Some  of  the  attrac- 
tions which  Madeline  possessed  for  him  at  their 
first  introduction  had  gathered  slowly  around  her 
memory,  and  in  the  twilight  of  the  past  they  per- 
haps looked  fairer  than  reality.  That  which  is  a 
scarped  and  rug-ged  rock  when  you  stand  beneath 
it  at  noonday,  looks  like  a  rampart  of  frosted  and 
glistening  silver  when  the  sea  parts  it  fi'om  you 
and  the  sunset  reposes  upon  it.  The  thought  is, 
perhaps,  too  commonplace  to  require  notice  5  it  is 
commonplace  as  the  truth  and  pathos  of  daily  Hfe, 
of  which  it  is  no  inconsiderable  element.  So  Tyr- 
rell had  begun  to  remember  Madeline's  gifts  more 
vividly  than  he  had  perceived  them,  except,  per- 
haps, during  the  first  month  of  their  acquaintance. 
Once  or  twice  the  thought  had  started  up  within 
him,  that  the  moulding  of  a  noble  nature  had  been 
in  his  hands ;  and  when  the  question  intruded  itself, 
"  How  was  this  accomphshed  ? "  the  answer  did 
not  involve  so  full  and  entire  an  acquittal  of  him  as 
he  had  been  wont  to  beheve.     From  composed  self- 
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approval  in  the  court  of  conscience^  he  passed  to 
deliberate  self-defence,  —  no  inconsiderable  step. 
He  counted  up  the  sins  of  bis  wife,  be  dwelt  upon 
bis  own  forbearance;  but  wben  be  would  bave 
pronounced  the  verdict,  "Not  guilty/'  there  was 
an  unanswerable,  tboug-b  possibly  an  unreasoning, 
w^hisper  at  bis  heart,  that  be  might  have  made 
it  otherwise.  He  could  not  but  remember  how 
boundless  had  been  his  empire  over  her ;  he  could 
not  but  suspect  that  he  had  lost  it,  partly  at  least, 
by  his  own  fault.  He  asked  himself  whether  he 
had  not  first  ignored  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  her 
character,  and  then  charged  them  upon  her  alone 
when  he  came  in  contact  with  them.  There  was 
an  importunate  vision  before  bis  mind's  eye  of  the 
fair  and  noble  development  to  which  that  character 
might  have  attained,  if  it  had  been  guided  by  ten- 
derness and  fostered  by  confidence.  What  right 
had  he,  after  winning  her  affections,  to  stand  aloof 
till  she  had  proved  herself  worthy  of  his  —  when, 
in  fact,  that  very  withdrawal  on  his  part  deprived 
her  of  her  strongest  motive  and  surest  help  ?  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  repeated  to  himself  that  she 
never  loved  him,  that  her  conduct  proved  it,  that 
the  fact  was  indisputable.   Invisible  truth  is  stronger 
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than  indisputable  appearances.  She  forces  her  way, 
and  if  you  cannot  see  her  she  shouts  in  your  ears, 
and  if  you  will  not  listen,  she  lays  her  cold  strong 
hand  upon  your  heart,  and  compels  you  to  re- 
cog-nise  her  presence.  One  breath  of  her  mouth 
shivers  a  whole  edifice  of  arguments.  Tyrrell 
could  not  help  himself  5  proud  as  he  was,  and  self- 
discipHned,  and  sinned  against,  he  was  forced  to 
confess  himself  also  as  having  sinned  j  and  the  pain 
which  he  had  refused  to  analyze  became  keener  and 
more  intolerable,  and  the  haughty  spirit  came  down 
from  its  throne,  and  sat  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

And  now,  as  we  have  said,  a  passing  glance  of 
the  child's  face  had  called  up  a  quick  unbidden 
apparition  of  the  mother's.  There  are  times  when 
the  strongest  will  seats  itself  voluntarily  in  the  car 
of  the  imagination  or  memory,  and  says,  "  There ! 
I  have  contended  enough;  carry  me  whither  you 
will ! "  Perhaps  the  stronger  the  will,  the  more 
entire  is  this  temporary  self-abandonment,  because 
it  knows  that  at  any  moment  it  can  resume  the 
reins,  and  check  the  struggling  coursers,  and  return 
upon  its  steps.  It  was  such  a  time  now  with  Tyr- 
rell j  he  paced  the  terrace  slowly,  with  downcast 
eyes,  yielding  himself  without  an  effort  to  be  bound 
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in  the  fairy  fetters  of  a  reverie.  The  vision  of  Ma- 
deline rose  up  before  him  ^aduallj,  but  with  in- 
creasing- distinctness,  as  though  the  portrait  were 
being  painted  before  his  gaze.  The  form,  the  step, 
the  bearing,  had  that  peculiar  combination  of  light- 
ness and  stateliness  which  was  their  Hving  charac- 
teristic— the  port  of  a  queen,  the  motions  of  a  sjlph 
— soft  drapery  of  snowy  white  enveloped  the  deli- 
cate limbs — every  lineament  of  the  pallid  beautiful 
face  was  there ;  the  deep  stedfast  eyes  were  lifted 
to  his,  and  they  were  full  as  ever  of  life,  of  fire,  of 
power  and  eloquence  unutterable  :  on  the  broad  fair 
brow  was  a  garland  of  water-lilies.  It  was  Un- 
dine in  her  moment  of  return  to  earth,  a  pictiu*e 
strangely  compounded  of  the  mournfulness  of  the 
injured  spmt,  and  the  triumph  of  the  conscious 
woman,  more  strangely  still,  and  with  a  parallel 
too  shocking  to  be  endured,  recalling  and  almost 
mocking'  her  actual  fate.  Tyrrell  passed  his  hand 
across  his  face,  shuddered,  and  looked  up ;  his  eye 
fell  upon  an  upper,  open  window  in  the  house,  in 
front  of  which  he  had  paused ;  the  curtains  were 
drawn  aside,  as  if  to  admit  a  ftdl  current  of  air, 
and  a  lady  sat,  partly  shrouded  by  their  drapery, 
her  elbow  on  the  window-sill,  her  cheek  on  her 
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hand,  her  face  averted.  He  gazed  upon  her  fixedly, 
as  so  often  happens  in  deep  thought,  without  know- 
ing what  he  saw,  and  while  he  gazed  she  slowly 
turned  her  head,  and  first  the  profile  was  visible, 
cut  hke  a  cameo  in  pure  transparent  white,  against 
the  dark  curtains  of  the  bed  behind  her;  and  then 
the  full  face — the  face  of  which  he  was  dreaming ! 
Thinner,  and  a  little  worn  as  if  with  the  passage  of 
years  and  griefs,  and  shaded  by  an  invalid  cap 
which  had  fallen  back  and  left  bare  the  rich  heavy 
braid  of  dark  haii'  which  descended  upon  either 
cheek, — but  still  the  same  face,  unforgotten,  unmis- 
takeable,  alive,  and  full  of  beauty !  There  was  a 
moment  of  incredulity,  in  which  he  marvelled  at 
the  vivid  impressions  of  fancy,  the  absolute  delu- 
sion, the  miracle;  but  the  vision  was  stationary, 
and  Tyrrell  gasped  for  breath,  incapable  of  speech 
or  movement,  yet  persuaded  that  a  sound  or  a  step 
would  break  the  spell,  and  convince  him  that  it  was 
but  a  phantom  of  the  senses  which  he  beheld.  The 
lady  moved ;  she  came  closer  to  the  window,  and 
her  face  was  seen  in  the  clear,  undeceiving,  actual 
daylight ;  her  very  breath  was  almost  audible  as  it 
heaved  the  folds  of  her  white  wrapping  garment  • 
he  could  have  believed  that  he  felt  it  warm  upon 
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his  forehead;  he  marked  the  fall  of  a  tear  which 
hung  an  instant  from  the  long'  dark  eyelashes,  and 
then  dropped  upon  the  cheek  j  and  then  she  turned 
away  and  withdrew  into  the  room,  unconscious  of 
his  observation  or  presence. 

All  this  passed  in  less  than  a  minute.  Tyrrell 
could  scarcely  he  said  to  recover  himself,  for  his 
bewilderment  was  complete,  and  his  agitation  vio- 
lent; but  he  recovered  the  power  of  action,  and 
rushed  into  the  house,  and  up  the  stairs  to  the 
lobby,  with  which  the  apartment  in  which  he  had 
seen  the  apparition  vanish  communicated.  He 
paused  a  moment,  to  make  sure  which  door  he 
should  open ;  then  g-rasped  the  handle  with  a  mix- 
ture of  terror  and  eagerness,  but  it  turned  in  his 
fing-ers,  and,  as  he  started  back,  Ida  issued  from 
the  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her  before 
he  could  prevent  it. 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell ! "  exclaimed  she,  in  a  voice  of 
irrepressible  astonishment. 

He  was  pale  as  death,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  voice 
faltering,  but  he  made  a  great  effort,  and  answered 
her  quietly,  though  with  unnatural  abruptness, — 

^^  Whose  room  is  this?" 

"  This  room  ?  Mrs.  Chester's,"  she  replied,  look- 
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ing-  wondering'ly  in  his  face,  and  answering*  me- 
chanically. 

He  made  an  attempt  to  pass  her,  but  she  pre- 
vented him,  exclaiming'  with  a  kind  of  terror  for 
w^hich  she  could  scarcely  account,  but  which  his 
manner  seemed  to  justify, — "  Pray,  Mr.  Tyrrell — 
indeed  you  must  not !  She  is  ill,  she  has  had  brain 
fever,  she  must  not  be  agitated." 

"And  why,"  repHed  he,  commanding  himself  by 
a  great  exertion,  and  fixing  his  eyes  stedfastly  upon 
Ida's  changing  face,  in  which  the  blushes  came 
and  went  twenty  times  in  a  minute, — "  why  should 
an  interview  with  me  be  so  peculiarly  agitating" 
to  her?" 

Ida  trembled,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not. 

"  Miss  Lee,"  he  continued  vehemently,  and  re- 
garding her  with  a  wild,  incredulous,  bewildered 
expression,  "  I  have  seen  this  Mrs.  Chester,  as  you 
call  her,  I  have  seen  her  at  the  window  just  now, 
quite  clearly ;  do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  Why  do 
you  change  colour  and  look  so  frightened?  am  I 
to  believe  impossibilities?  am  I  dreaming?  am  I 
sane  ?  For  God's  sake !  Miss  Lee,  if  you  know 
anything,  tell  it  to  me,  for  I  could  suppose  this  to 
be  the  merest  fantasy  of  delirium,  and  yet  no  argu- 
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ment  can  convince  me  that  it  is  not  real.     My 
reason  is  the  fool  of  my  senses." 

As  Ida's  agitation  increased^  he  became  calmer. 
He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  placed  himself  before  her, 
still  keeping  her  hand  in  his,  and  looking  earnestly 
in  her  face.  Wild  and  impenetrable  as  was  the 
confusion  of  ideas  into  which  the  last  five  minutes 
had  plunged  him ;  incapable  as  he  was  of  finding  a 
clue,  of  conjecturing  an  explanation,  of  forming  a 
definite  thought,  much  more  of  looking  back  upon 
past  facts,  sifting  evidences,  and  admitting  new 
unsuspected  possibilities,  he  was  yet  conscious  of 
an  invincible  determination  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
and  that  speedily;  a  determination  strong  enough 
to  drive  back  and  subdue  the  tumult  of  disorderly 
thoughts  which  surrounded  it,  and  to  keep  them  in 
check  till  it  should  be  satisfied.  Ida  felt  ready  to 
faint,  and  unable  to  speak;  but  his  roused  will  had, 
as  it  were,  laid  a  grasp  upon  her  from  which  she 
could  not  escape,  and  her  paleness,  her  trembling, 
her  shrinking  gaze,  her  broken  inarticulate  attempts 
at  speech,  were  all  answers  more  forcible  than  ut- 
tered words  could  have  been. 

"  I  am  to  beheve,  then,"  said  he,  with  the  sud- 
denness of  conviction  after  a  painful  pause, — "  I  am 
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to  believe  that  the  ladj  whom  I  have  just  now 
seen,  and  who  calls  herself  Mrs.  Chester,  is — my 
wife," — he  pronounced  the  words  with  difficulty, 
and  almost  as  if  they  were  forced  from  him  by 
some  mechanical  cause  independent  of  himself, — 
"  and  you  know  it." 

Ida  was  absolutely  silent.  He  dropped  her  hand 
and  sprang"  towards  the  door  of  the  room ;  but  she 
interposed,  with  a  movement  more  rapid  than  his 
own. 

''  Mr.  Tyrrell,  have  mercy  !"  she  cried ;  "  do  not 
kill  her,  whatever  her  errors  may  have  been.  She 
does  not  even  know  that  you  are  in  the  house ;  it  is 
but  two  days  since  the  delirium  left  her." 

He  returned.  He  was  now  perfectly  calm,  and 
assumed  a  strange  sort  of  unnatural  imitation  of  his 
ordinary  manner,  so  polished,  easy,  and  self-pos- 
sessed.    He  smiled  as  he  answered  her : — 

^^  I  am  not  unreasonable  in  my  demands.  You 
will  allow  that  my  position  is  rather  peculiar — 
unusual,  to  say  the  least  of  it;  and  is  equally 
unusual  that  so  young*  a  lady  as  yourself  should  be 
concerned  in  sttch  a  matter  as  this.  If  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  answer  my  questions,  plainly 
and  truly  (excuse  the  stipulation),  I  will  make  no 
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attempt  to  force  myself  into  that  lady's  presence. 
How  your  father,  whom  I  thought  my  friend,  and 
an  upright  man,  will  answer  for  the  part  which  he 
has  played  in  this  deception,  of  which  I  have  been 
the  ridiculous  and  unsuspecting  dupe,  I  must  leave 
it  to  his  conscience  to  decide.  You  must  have  a 
curious  story  to  tell  me; — pray,  begin — I  am  all 
attention — quite  a  romance  of  real  life,  I  suppose ; 
the  tyrant  husband,  and  the  runaway  wife  of  whom 
one  reads  in  novels." 

"Mr.  Tyrrell,"  replied  Ida,  with  spirit,  "your 
agitation  excuses  you ;  but  if  you  were  yourself, 
you  would  hardly  have  suspected  my  father  of 
anything  which  conscience  could  find  a  difficulty  in 
justifying.  He  is  as  ignorant  of — of  this — as  I  was 
till  a  few  days  ago." 

"Of  this!"  he  repeated,  with  singular  anima- 
tion. "  Then  I  am  right !  How  could  I  be  mis- 
taken ?    Yet  how — what  is  it — what  can  it  mean  ?" 

He  sat  down,  muttering-  to  himself,  like  a  man 
completely  overpowered,  yet  in  a  moment  resumed 
his  inquiry,  hurriedly,  and  as  if  he  feared  lest  any 
forgetfidness  on  his  part  should  enable  Ida  to 
escape. 

"  Miss  Lee,"   he  said,   earnestly,    "  you    must 
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surely  feel  for  me;  this  is  no  place  for  such  an 
explanation — if  explanation  there  be.  I  declare  to 
you,  I  feel  as  if  my  reason  were  tottering*  and  fall- 
ing. I  entreat  of  your  humanity — I  have  a  right 
to  demand  of  your  justice,  to  insist,  to  command, 
that  you  will  either  give  me  an  explanation,  or 
suffer  me  to  obtain  it  for  myself." 

Ida  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"You  have  the  right — of  course  you  have  the 
right,"  she  exclaimed.  *^  Oh !  what  shall  I,  what 
ought  I  to  do?" 

"  Can  there  possibly  be  any  question  of  right,^^ 
asked  Tyrrell,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  "  where  it  is  a 
husband  who  asks  you  to  give  him  an  account  of  a 
wife,  whom,  for  five  years,  he  has  supposed  to  be 
dead?  Can  this  be  a  case  for  hesitation  or  for 
scruples  ?  At  least,  can  anything  prevent  me  from 
satisfying  myself  if  you  will  not  satisfy  me?" 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell,"  cried  Ida,  weeping,  and  taking 
his  hands  in  hers,  "  will  you  not  forgive  her  ?  She 
has  done  wrong,  but  she  has  suffered,  oh,  so  much ! 
She  has  been  nearly  dying — she  is  very  miserable ! 
She  has  been  my  kind  fi'iend — my  dear  mother. 
Oh !  how  shall  I  do  my  duty  both  by  her  and  by 
you?" 
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He  withdrew  his  hands,  and  answered  her  coldly, 
a  whole  flood  of  bitterness  rising  in  his  proud  heart, 
now  beginning"  to  recover  from  its  first  overpower- 
ing emotion.  ^ 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he ;  "  but  this  conflict  of 
duty  should  never  have  been  imposed  upon  you. 
You  must  allow  me  to  take  the  matter  into  my 
own  hands." 

Ida  shrieked,  and  darted  before  the  door  of  the 
room.  The  one  sole  idea  that  possessed  her  was 
that  if  Tyrrell  were  to  enter  that  chamber  Made- 
line would  assuredly  and  instantly  die. 

Hitherto  they  had  spoken  very  low,  with  that 
unconscious  consideration  of  outward  circumstances 
and  difficulties  which  seldom  forsakes  us,  even  when 
under  the  influence  of  violent  emotion.  Ida's 
scream  was,  however,  audible  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  lobby ;  and  a  third  person  was  immediately 
added  to  their  colloquy,  in  the  shape  of  aunt  Mehssa. 

"What  is  the  matter? — what  is  the  matter?" 
exclaimed  she,  assuming  double  the  alarm  she  felt, 
in  order  to  avenge  her  outraged  nerves  upon  the 
offender.  She  held  her  hand  tightly  over  her  heart, 
as  if  she  were  afraid  lest  it  should  actually  leap 
out  of  her  body,  and  the  inner  corners  of  her  eye- 
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"brows  had  a  most  irreg-ular  and  ag'onized  expression, 
bearing  no  proportion  at  all  to  anything  less  than 
murder.  Elderly  ladies  often  do  this,  especially  if 
a  door  is  shnt  suddenly,  or  if  a  dog,  belonging  to 
any  person  whom  they  do  not  like,  barks  near  the 
window.  They  do  it  so  well  from  long  practice, 
that  their  unsuspecting  juniors  are  sometimes  be- 
guiled into  believing  that  they  are  enduring  a  great 
shock  with  remarkable  heroism. 

"  My  dearest  Ida ! "  added  aunt  Melissa,  in  a 
tone  of  tragic  appeal,  looking  daggers  at  the  poor 
girl,  who  answered  her  hesitatingly,  and  scarce 
audibly.  "  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  was  only 
startled." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  forestalled  the  comino^  storm.  "  Miss 
Lee  did  not  know  that  I  was  near  her  till  I  touched 
her  shoulder,"  said  he.  "  She  resembles  you,  in 
the  fragility  of  her  nerves — let  us  hope  that  the 
resemblance  may  not  stop  here.  But  I  am  quite 
ashamed  to  have  caused  such  a  commotion." 

"  I  was  afraid  somebody  was  hurt,"  said  Melissa, 
in  a  faint,  cross  tone;  the  compliment  having  a 
little  subdued  her,  though  it  was  not  quite  strong 
enough  to  conquer  her  altogether. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "you  look 
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quite  pale.  You  should  take  more  care  of  yourself 
— indeed,  you  should.  You  exert  yourself  too 
much.  Let  me  persuade  you  to  lie  dowii  for  half 
an  hour.  Miss  Ida  Lee  and  I  (he  had  drawn  Ida's 
arm  within  his  own,  and  she  did  not  dare  resist 
him)  are  going*  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden.  Now, 
pray  He  down  on  the  sofa,  and  rest,  and  let  us  find 
you  with  a  little  more  colour  in  your  cheeks  on  our 
return.     You  will  be  quite  knocked  up." 

He  led  the  ladies  into  the  dra"wing-room  while 
he  spoke  ;  and  did  not  rest  till  he  had  fairly  de- 
posited aunt  Melissa  on  the  sofa,  having  confused 
her  into  a  sort  of  practical  belief  that  Ida's  scream 
was  somehow  or  other  the  result  of  her  own  over- 
exertion, and  that  she  must  certainly  take  more 
care  of  herself  for  the  future.  It  was  done  very 
rapidly,  and  before  Ida  had  recovered  her  astonish- 
ment at  the  audacity  of  his  acting,  and  his  presence 
of  mind,  she  found  herself  alone  with  him  in  the 
garden.  Silently  and  trembhngly  she  suffered  him 
to  place  her  on  a  bench;  she  struggled  to  collect 
her  thoughts,  anticipating  what  was  coming,  but 
pure  vague  fear  was  hterally  her  only  feeling. 

"  Miss  Lee,"  said  he,  gently  but  resolutely,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  having  distressed  you ;  I  am 
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sure  I  need  make  no  apoloo^y,  nor  can  I  pause  to 
consider  custom  or  politeness — such  a  position  as 
mine  must  make  its  own  rules.  I  am  g'oing  to 
leave  3"ou  for  ten  minutes — jou  require  a  little  time 
for  consideration,  and  I  would  not  take  you  by 
surprise.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  return, 
and  if  you  do  not  then  think  it  right  to  answer  my 
questions,  I  must  proceed  to  obtain  the  information 
I  require  for  myself  I  do  not  mean  this  as  a 
threat;  but  no  other  way  is  left  me." 

He  did  not  give  her  time  to  answer,  but  withdi'ew 
at  once  to  the  further  end  of  the  walk ;  not  so  far, 
however,  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  bench  on  which 
Ida  was  sitting*. 

The  moment  Ida  was  left  alone  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  prayed  for  guidance  with  her 
whole  heart.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  tell  right  from  wrong ;  she  was 
compelled  to  act,  and  there  were  but  two  paths 
before  her ;  to  each  she  was  invited  by  a  duty — 
fi'om  each  repelled  by  a  crime.  Madeline  had 
sinned  in  casting  off  her  husband's  authority — 
that  authority  was  indelible,  the  work  of  God  and 
not  of  man ;  it  could  not  be  right  to  shield  her 
from  it,  to  aid  her  in  escaping  it.     But  Madeline 
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had  trusted  Ida,  and  it  would  be  base  indeed  to 
betray  her  fearless  unsuspecting'  confidence.  These 
two  points  presented  themselves  again  and  again 
to  poor  Ida's  gaze,  and  as  often  she  turned  away 
blinded  by  tears  and  unable  to  pronounce  a  decision. 
She  tried  to  separate  and  arrange  her  thoughts. 
The  secret  was  discovered  j  that  was  evident,  and 
in  that  she  had  no  part — it  would  be  mere  child's 
play,  it  would  be  altogether  unworthy  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  concealment  any  longer  j  she  was 
truth  itself,  and  she  could  not  do  this.  If  she  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  wait  a  week,  till  Madeline's 
health  was  sufficiently  restored  for  her  to  decide 
for  herself — at  present  she  dreaded  agitation  for 
her  too  much  to  venture  to  put  the  question  before 
her.  All  the  while  Ida  never  varied  for  a  moment 
from  her  belief  that  Madeline  was  bound  to  return 
to  her  husband,  and  at  all  risks  she  must  indeed  do 
this.  If  she  should  not  get  better  (and  Ida  wept  at 
the  thought)  she  must  be  told,  even  if  it  were  to  kill 
her,  that  she  might  be  able  to  do  right  before  she 
dies.  Ida  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  her  false 
tenderness  leading  her  to  commit  so  great  a  crime 
against  her  friend  as  to  help  her  in  doing  wrong, 
or  lose  her  the  opportunity  of  atonement.     At  that 
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moment  she  felt  ready  to  g-o  to  her  without  hesita- 
tion, and  make  her  aware  of  the  truth  at  all  hazards. 
Then  the  idea  suddenly  presented  itself — could  any 
means  be  wrong-  which  might  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation without  injuring  Madeline's  health !  The 
journal — if  Mr.  Tyrrell  could  but  see  it,  Ida  felt 
certain  that  all  his  anger  would  be  changed  into 
pity,  sympathy,  self-accusation,  love — she  felt  cer- 
tain that  he  would  then  treat  Madeline  with  the 
tenderest  consideration ;  that  all  would  be  well 
between  them.  This  journal  was  in  her  possession 
— could  it  be  wrong  to  give  it  to  him  ?  Were  she 
to  ask  Madeline's  permission,  she  felt  sure  that  it 
would  be  refused  j  besides,  the  very  asking  per- 
mission would,  of  course,  involve  a  revelation  of  all 
the  circumstances.  Could  it  be  wrong  to  serve 
Madeline  without  her  consent,  to  make  her  plead 
for  herself,  instead  of  trying  ineffectually  and  feebly 
to  plead  for  her  ?  All  that  Ida  knew  of  her  history 
was  derived  from  the  pages  of  that  journal,  and  she 
could  not  answer  one  of  Mr.  TyrrelFs  questions 
without  a  breach  of  confidence  as  real  as  if  she 
were  to  show  him  the  book.  Passion,  pride,  feehng, 
delicacy,  would  all  combine  to  make  Madeline  averse 
that  he  should  see  it  if  she  knew  of  it  beforehand, 
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yet  if  her  better  self  could  decide  for  her  unbiassed, 
it  would  surely  decide  in  the  affirmative.  Mig-ht 
not  Ida,  then,  decide  the  question  thus  for  her ; 
would  not  Madeline  be  the  first  to  thank  and  bless 
her  for  it  when  she  found  the  happy  consequences 
of  the  act  ?  Ida  closed  her  e^^es,  and  her  young 
fresh  fancy  built  up  a  beautiful  castle  in  a  moment. 
She  saw  Madeline  and  Tyrrell  happy,  reconciled, 
and  mutually  forgiving-;  she  went  quickly  into  the 
details  of  their  future  life ;  she  saw  their  child 
growing  up  between  them  in  strength  and  loveli- 
ness,- she  saw  the  brightness  and  tranquillity  of 
evening  richly  repaying  her  friend  for  the  storms 
and  sorrows  of  the  day  ;  she  even  saw  how  Tyrrell 
felt  ill,  and  Madeline  nursed  him  with  all  possible 
tenderness  and  devotion  ;  and  how,  as  he  looked  up 
gratefully  in  her  face,  and  pressed  her  hand  as  she 
stooped  over  him,  they  both  remembered  their  early 
misery  and  disunion,  and  thanked  Ida  in  their  hearts 
for  the  daring  step  which  had  brought  them  to- 
gether, and  taught  them  to  know  each  other.  No 
way  but  this  could  have  achieved  the  same  end,  for 
Madeline  would  never  have  told — could  never  have 
even  suggested  the  half  of  what  she  had  written ; 
and  wounded  pride  and  suppressed  feeling  would 
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have  thrown  a  thousand  disguises  over  her  real 
nature,  and  given  false  emphasis  to  every  tone,  and 
cold  expression  to  every  look.  But  the  picture 
which  she  had  drawn  of  herself  in  that  journal  was 
living  and  irresistible — one  look  was  conviction. 

And  here  Ida  paused  to  ask  herself  one  more 
question, — ^^  Are  not  the  results  of  all  man's  actions 
in  God's  hands?"  And  the  burning  words  wrote 
themselves  upon  her  heart, — "  Thou  shalt  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come." 

The  ten  minutes  were  past,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  re- 
turned : — 

"  Understand  me,"  said  he,  before  she  had  time 
to  speak,  "  I  am  not  going  to  force,  to  urge,  not 
even  to  s^iggest  any  line  of  action  which  may  prove 
to  be  repugnant  to — your  friend.  SIdc  has  decided 
for  herself  in  the  first  instance ;  she  shall  do  so 
again  now.  But  I  have  a  right  to  know  the  gTounds 
of  her  original  decision ;  I  have  a  right,"  he  added, 
a  certain  degree  of  passion  becoming  observable  in 
his  tone,  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  maintain  entire 
composure  of  demeanour,  "  to  know  all ;  and  I  will 
know  it  by  some  means,  or  from  some  source." 

^^  Mr.  Tyrrell,"  said  Ida,  in  a  low  trembling  voice, 
"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do ;  I  only  wish 
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to  do  riglit^  and  if  I  do  wrong-  it  is  from  mistake, 
not  from  intention.  You  have  every  reason  to  feel 
outrag-ed  and  indig-nant ;  all  I  ask  is  that  you  will 
wait.  Listen  to  me,  pray;,  only  for  one  moment. 
This  is  my  dearest,  kindest,  best  friend  next  to  my 
father :  overcome  with  agitation,  and  under  the 
influence  of  fever,  she  has  confided  the  secrets  of 
her  life  to  me ;  she  could  not  speak,  but  she  put 
into  my  hands  a  journal  which  she  has  wiitten,  and 
which  would  explain  the  whole  to  you,  which  I 
will  venture  to  say  you  could  not  read  without  the 
deepest  sympathy.  She  gave  this  to  me  on  the 
nig;ht  when  she  was  first  taken  ill ;  we  have  never 
exchanged  a  word  on  the  subject  since.  Her  illness 
was  caused  by  the  sight  of  her  child;  she  recog- 
nised him,  and  the  agitation  brought  on  brain-fever. 
I  have  never  dared  to  allude  to  it,  lest  I  should 
excite  her.  She  does  not  know  that  you  are  in  the 
house;  when  we  are  together,  she  sits  silent  and 
weeps  much.  /  have  no  right  to  judge  either  her  or 
you.  What  can  I  do,  but  ask  you  to  have  patience 
till  her  health  is  so  far  restored  that  an  interview 
would  not  be  dangerous;  and  then  leave  you  to 
judge  and  act  for  yourself?  I  will  pray  for  her." 
Here  Ida's  tears  began  to  flow  fast ;  "  I  do  pray  for 
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her  with  all  my  heart,  that  she  may  be  strengthened 
to  do  right,  and  that  she  may  be  comforted  ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  can,  I  will  never  cease  trying  to  comfort,  and 
help,  and  persuade  her.  Can  I  do  anything  else  ?  " 
She  spoke  rapidly,  and  with  great  emotion;  he 
made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  her,  but  when  she 
paused  he  took  her  hand  and  said,  quickly,  "  Will 
you  show  me  this  journal  ? " 

"  Can  you  ask  it  ? "  returned  she,  fixing  her 
child-like  eyes  upon  his  face.  "  I  believe  honestly, 
that,  were  you  to  read  it,  all  your  views  would 
change,  and  you  could  not  help  being  reconciled. 
But  it  was  given  me  in  confidence,  and  it  is  sacred ; 
it  is  not  in  my  power.  I  have  no  right  to  use  any 
judgment  about  it." 

There  are  few  who  can  withstand  the  simple 
eloquence  of  truth,  and  Ida's  innocent  appeal  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  her  hearer.  He  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes,  still  holding  her  hand  with 
a  changed  and  gentle  expression  of  face. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he  at  last,  "  when  did  this  fever 
attack  her,  and  when  did  it  leave  her?  " 

"  She  has  been  two  days  free  from  delirium  ;  she 
was  taken  ill  more  than  a  week  ago ;  she  is  better 
every  day,  thank  God." 
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"  Well,"   said  Mr.  Tyrrell,  ''  do  not  think  me 
harsh;  but  though   it   is   quite   natural  that  you 
should  he  timid,  and  I   do  not  blame  you  in  the 
least,  I  think  it  is  not  necessary.     Nay,  don't  look 
so  distressed ;  consider  a  moment.     She  knows  (he 
could  not  bring-  himself  to  utter  her  name)   that 
Arthur  is  here — she  must  suspect  that  I  am  either 
come  or   coming'.     Think  what  must  be  working 
in  her   mind  all  the  while  she  is  sitting-  as  you 
describe   her,  without   speaking-,    and   with    many 
tears.     BeHeve  me,  such  suspense  is  worse  than 
any  certainty.     All  this  is  not  my  fault ;  she  has 
placed  herself  in  this  strange,   painful,   unnatural 
position,  and  she  cannot  issue  from  it  in  any  direc- 
tion without  gTeat  suffering.     The  sooner  this  is 
over  the  better.     If  you  wait  in  hope  that  she  will 
recover  strength,  you  only  give   the   poison  more 
time   to  work.     A  week  hence,   seven  days  more 
of  silence  and  tears,  seven  nights  of  restlessness,  and 
doubt,  and  weary  pain,  and  she  will  be  far  less  fit  to 
undergo  a  shock  than  she  is  now." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? "  asked  poor 
Ida,  turning  very  pale. 

"  Go  to  her,"  rephed  Mr.  Tyrrell,  '^  now,  this 
very  moment.     Tell  her,  as  gently  and  cautiously 
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as  you  will,  that  I  am  here,  and  that  I  have  seen 
her ;  tell  her  that  I  will  not  force  myself  into  her 
presence  either  now  or  at  any  future  time ;  hut 
that  I  insist  upon  knowing-  the  history  of  these 
years,  the  causes  of  her  behaviour  j  in  fact,  the 
WHOLE  J  and  that  she  has  no  right,  no  power  to 
refiise  it  to  me.  Tell  her  that  I  am  ready  to 
consider  any  arrangement  which  she  chooses  to 
propose." 

He  stopped  suddenly ;  he  was  evidently  con- 
trolling himself  by  great  exertion ;  and  as  his  tone 
became  bitter  he  ceased  to  speak,  determined  to 
say  nothing"  which  might  distress  Ida  or  expose 
his  own  feehngs.  Apart  from  the  singular  and 
agitating"  nature  of  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself,  it  was  g-alling  to  his  pride  to  the  last 
degree  to  have  his  emotions  thus  made,  so  to  speak, 
a  spectacle  for  a  young-  g-irl.  He  could  not  remem- 
ber without  mortification  even  the  expressions  of 
amazement  which  she  had  heard  him  utter.  The 
very  extremity  of  his  confusion  and  agitation  g-ave 
him,  after  the  first  shock  was  over,  strength  to  con- 
ceal all  outward  demonstration  of  it. 

Ida  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to  oppose  him,  nor 
to  set  her  judgment  against  his ;   but  her  terror 
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was  extreme.  "  Must  I  do  this  ?  "  asked  she,  her 
slight  form  quivering  from  head  to  foot. 

"  My  dear  child/'  he  answered,  "  how  can  I 
spare  you?  jou  cannot  feel  the  pain  which  I  am 
giving  you  more  acutely  than  I  do.  It  is  wTong 
— it  is  unnatural  —  it  ought  not  to  be.  But  is 
there  any  remedy  ?  Can  I  go  to  her  myself — 
can  I  send  any  other  messenger  ?  Would  you  wish 
me — would  it,  in  fact,  be  possible  for  me  to  open 
these  miserable  wounds  to  any  other  eyes  ?  Is  not 
one  confidante  more  than  enough  for  such  a  secret? 
Can  I  be  expected  to  bear  it  more  patiently  than  I 
do  ?  Go  to  her — tell  her  aU  this,  very  tenderly 
— and  ask  her  permission  to  put  this  journal  in  my 
hands,  since  I  conclude  she  will  scarcely  wish  to 
make  her  confessions  in  person." 

The  contrast  between  his  assumed  calmness,  his 
real  gentleness  towards  Ida,  and  the  stern  sarcasm 
which  every  now  and  then  broke  out,  both  in  tone 
and  glance,  was  most  stiiking. 

"  Oh !  forgive  me,"  she  replied ;  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  selfish ;  in  fact,  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself, 
I  was  only  frightened.  But,  of  course,  you  know 
best,  and  no  one  but  you  has  a  right  to  decide. 
I  will  go."     She  drew  a  deep  painful  sigh,  com- 
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pelled  to  submit,  but  unable  to  divest  herself  of 
dread  of  the  results. 

He  pressed  her  hand  kindly  as  he  let  it  drop, 
and  the  tenderness  of  his  manner  was  quite  fatherly. 
"  I  would  save  you  from  this,  if  I  knew  how,"  said 
he  J  "  but  since  it  vmst  be,  it  is  best  not  to  defer  it. 
And  then  this  most  painful  matter  must  be  with- 
drawn entirely  from  your  hands ;  leave  her  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  seek  strength  and  refreshment  for 
yourself  You  don't  know  how  much  or  how  soon 
you  ma}^  need  it." 

Something-  in  his  tone  startled  her,  and  she  an- 
swered, struck  by  a  sudden  indefinable  thought, — 
"  Was  it  because  you  suspected  anything  that  you 
were  so  anxious  for  a  private  interview  with  Made- 
line before?" 

"  No,  no,"  returned  he,  hastily.  "  What  should 
I  suspect  ?  I  had  heard  of  her,  and  was  anxious 
to  know  her.  Go,  my  dear  child,  go,  I  entreat 
you." 

She  moved  slowly  away,  and  as  he  gazed  after 
her  he  was  twice  obliged  to  remove  the  tears  which 
gathered  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  strange  inexplicable  des- 
tiny. 
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"Is  that  you,  dearest?"  said  the  voice  of  Ma- 
deline, as  Ida  entered  the  sick  chamber.  "  I  am 
much  better  to-day,  come  to  me;  come  close,  sit 
down  beside  me.  Will  you  read  to  me  a  little? 
Your  reading'  soothes  me  like  music,  but  there  is 
something'  discordant  if  I  try  to  read  myself,  and 
my  head  begins  to  ache  directly.  Take  your  own 
favourite  book — your  mother's  book — and  read  here 
this  chapter." 

She  opened  St.  Thomas  a  Kempis  as  she  spoke, 
and  placed  it  before  Ida,  reading*  with  a  tremu- 
lous voice  the  title  of  the  chapter.  The  words  were 
very  solemn.  "  Of  the  Oblation  of  Christ  upon  the 
Cross,  and  of  Resig'nation  of  Ourselves."  Ida  sat 
down  beside  the  couch,  and  took  the  volume,  but 
Madeline  laid  her  hand  over  the  pag-e : — 

"  One  moment ! "  she  said.  "  Let  us  collect  our- 
selves. Oh,  Ida!  those  are  awful  words,  —  the 
whole  Christian  creed,  and  the  whole  Christian  life 
in  one  sentence.  A  summary  of  faith  and  dutv, 
each  syllable  a  sentence  of  condemnation  !  I  have 
been  thinking  a  gTcat  deal  this  morning'  about  what 
faith  ought  to  work  in  us ;  it  is  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  unless  it  is  able  so  to  turn  the  will  against 
the  heart,  that  we  become,  contrary  to  ourselves. 
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strongest  where  we  were  most  weak,  bravest  where 
we  were  the  very  slaves  of  fear.  Unless  the  trans- 
formation be  complete,  what  are  we  the  better  for 
it?" 

"True,"  rephed  Ida,  timidly,  for  there  was  a 
degree  of  excitement  in  her  friend's  manner  which 
somewhat  alarmed  her.  "  Is  not  that  the  reason 
why  we  always  make  self-denial  the  very  threshold 
of  the  Christian  temple  ?  " 

"Ay,  self-denial,"  rejoined  Madeline.  "But 
what  is  self-denial?  what  is  it  that  we  see  and 
know  which  takes  the  name  of  self-denial?  A  man 
who  is  naturally  generous,  takes  the  duty  of  cha- 
rity, and  gives  all  his  substance  to  the  poor;  one 
who  was  born  gentle,  endures  insult  and  provoca- 
tion with  meekness ;  one  who  is  naturally  reserved 
and  distrustful,  sacrifices  human  affections,  and 
turns  away  from  earthly  happiness.  This  is  called 
self-denial — but  it  is  a  mere  cheating  of  the  soul. 
Faith  should  be  able  to  make  every  man  excel  in 
that  particular  duty  to  which  he  has  the  strongest 
aversion :  the  mean  man  should  be  boundless  in 
liberality — the  tender  and  patient  heart  should  be 
fullest  of  zeal  and  daring — the  proud,  sensitive, 
self-dependent  spirit  should  be  tenderest  in  its  love. 
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noblest  in  its  trust,  deepest  in  its  lowliness  and 
abasement,  gentlest  in  its  forbearance.  Can  we 
dare  saj  that  we  deny  ourselves  unless  we  do  this  ? 
Is  there  anything-  hke  cmcifixion  of  the  will  in 
such  mere  development  and  ennobhng  of  natural 
tendencies  as  make  up  the  greater  part  of  our  self- 
discipline  ?  Is  it  faith,  if  we  only  beheve  and 
tremble?" 

"  Godfrey  spoke  in  this  way,"  answered  Ida, 
very  gently ;  "and  he  seemed  to  think  that  Faith 
never  could  thus  conquer  and  transfigure  Self.  But 
we  know  that  it  can  do  so — that  it  has  done  so — 
that  it  must  do  so,  sooner  or  later,  through  many 
difficulties,  perhaps,  alas!  after  many  failures,  in 
the  life  of  every  true  servant  of  the  Cross.  But 
papa  used  to  say  that  it  was  a  dangerous  habit  to 
talk  of  faith  doing  all  this  for  us,  as  though  our 
souls  were  to  lie  still  and  watch  the  work  of  their 
salvation.  I  remember  he  said  that  God  gives  us 
the  will,  the  power,  and  the  weapons,  but  He  fights 
t^qXj  for  but  in  us;  and  while  we  owe  every  con- 
quest to  Him,  the  fault  of  every  defeat  or  delay 
is  our  own." 

Madeline's  eyes  were  full  of  light  as  they  rested 
upon  Ida's  calm  young  face,  and  the  fervour  of 
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their  gaze  had  something-  painful  in  it.  "Yes/' 
she  murmured,  "  we  can  do  all  thing's,  all  through 
Him.     Now  read  to  me." 

And  Ida  read  falteringly,  tenderly,  as  though 
in  every  word  she  were  inflicting  a  wound  upon 
herself,  yet  dared  not  stay  her  hand ;  and  the  last 
words  sounded  softly  and  awfully,  Hke  the  voice  of 
a  bell  tolling  over  wide  waters. 

"  My  sente7ice  standeth  sure :  '  Unless  a  man 
forsalie  ally  he  cannot  he  my  disciple.  If  thou 
tlierefore  desire  to  he  my  disciple,  offer  up  thyself 
unto  me,  with  thy  whole  affections^ '' 

She  closed  the  volume.  Madeline's  face  was 
buried  in  her  outspread  hands.  Ida  kneeled  down 
before  her,  and  laid  her  clasped  hands  upon  her 
knee.  *^  Listen  to  me,  dearest,"  said  she,  after  a 
pause ;  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

Oh,  that  little,  quiet,  common  phrase,  "  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you ! "  How  often  does  it 
usher  in  the  terrors,  the  griefs,  the  agonies  of  life ! 
Love  that  has  grown  cold,  so  announces  the  change 
which  maketh  desolate;  kindness  that  would  fain 
soften  the  pain  it  is  forced  to  inflict,  takes  refuge 
in  that  brief  preface  to  a  whole  volume  of  sorrows ; 
mere  politeness  borrows  it  sometimes,  a  thin  dis- 
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guise  for  absolute  cruelty ;  and  sometimes,  too,  sby 
Happiness  holds  it  up  as  a  screen,  and  shows  her 
bright  countenance  peeping  from  behind  it,  after 
one  moment's  ineffectual  hesitation.  It  is  like  the 
seal  upon  a  letter,  betokening  sometlwig  within, 
perchance  the  sentence  of  a  lifetime. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE   CLOUD   GATHEES. 


Ida  finished  her  history ; — tremblingly,  and  scarce 
intelligibly,  had  she  entered  on  the  narration ;  she 
dared  not  look  towards  her  friend,  but  averted  her 
eyes,  breathing  short,  and  waiting  in  a  kind  of 
terror  for  her  answer.  Madeline  was  silent  so  long 
that  Ida,  dreading  she  scarcely  knew  what,  rose  at 
last  and  went  to  her,  putting  her  arms  about  her, 
and  praying  for  forgiveness  as  though  she  had  com- 
mitted some  grievous  offence.  Then  Madeline  laid 
her  pale  weary  face  upon  that  kind  bosom,  and 
answered  her  very  gently,  "  Did  you  think,  dearest, 
that  this  would  be  new  to  me?" 

"  New  !  how,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  rejoined  Ida, 
astonished. 

"  I  was  prepared,"  replied  her  friend ;  "  but  I  am 
so  weak  that  I  cannot  speak  of  it  as  I  ought.  How 
should  you  guess  what  has  been  burning  in  my 
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heart  during  these  last  few  terrible  days  !     From 

the  moment  in  which  I  first  recognised  ■ "    She 

stopped;  and  was  for  a  moment  overcome  ;  then  she 
resumed  hurriedly,  in  an  altered  unnatural  voice, 
*'  From  that  moment  I  knew  what  must  be ;  I  knew 
that  the  time  was  come,  that  the  trial  was  at  hand. 
You  have  seen  the  struggle,  Ida,  but  I  have 
brought  mj  will  to  the  altar,  and  the  sacrifice 
shall  be  completed.  IN'o  martyrdom;  no,  no! 
This  poor  tardy  atonement  may  have  the  agony 
of  martyrdom,  but  God  forbid  that  I  should  claim 
the  glory.  That  is  reserved  for  such  as  have 
fought  well ;  but  the  repentant  traitor  who  is 
sufifered  to  die  for  his  sovereign  has  no  fairer  hope 
than  that  his  name  may  be  forgotten.  I  will  act 
to  God,  not  to  man;  yet  from  man  comes  mj 
punishment.  Oh,  for  a  heart  to  forget  earth  and 
life  altogether  !  Oh,  for  eyes  blind  to  everything 
save  the  vision  of  the  great  white  Throxe  !" 

There  was  so  much  excitement  in  her  manner, 
that  Ida  was  terrified,  and  knew  not  how  to  answer 
her.  In  a  moment  she  perceived  this,  and  taking 
Ida's  head  caressingly  between  her  hands,  as  if  she 
were  a  little  child,  she  said,  tenderly  kissing  her 
forehead,    "  Don't    be   frightened,   darling  j    it  is 

M  2 
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hard,  indeed,  that  you  should  have  aug-ht  to  do 
with  these  troubles  and  sins,  my  own  timid,  tender 
bird !  I  am  quite  calm  and  composed ;  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  fever  returning- — you  must  make  allow- 
ances for  me.  Even  you,  little  as  you  know  of  the 
wayward  disobedience  which  makes  duty  agony, 
must  feel  that  it  is  hard  for  me  now  to  do  right, 
and  I  know  you  pity  me.  But  it  should  be  done 
at  once,  should  it  not  ?  I  must  not  lose  time.  I 
will  go  to  him  directly.     Where  is  he  1 " 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  but  paused  ere  she  moved 
towards  the  door.  ^^  Is  his  feeling  all  anger?" 
asked  she,  turning  away  her  face. 

"  No ;  indeed  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Ida, 
eagerly  ;  **  of  course  he  was  amazed  and  agitated  ; 
of  course  he  felt  himself  injured;  but  I  do  not  think 
he  spoke  with  bitterness,  and  he  repeatedly  said 
that  no  constraint  should  be  put  upon  your  wishes. 
Ah !  dear  Madeline,  will  you  let  me  act  for  you  ? 
Indeed,  indeed,  you  have  not  strength  for  this  in- 
terview !  Will  you  trust  to  me — will  you  give  me 
leave  to  do  what  I  think  best  ? "  - 

Madeline  sat  down  again  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  outspread  hands.  '^  What  do  you  want  to  do  ?  " 
murmured  she. 
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"  I  want  to  show  him  the  book  which  you  gave 
me/'  repHed  Ida,  kneeling  beside  her  and  again 
winding  her  arms  round  her  waist ;  "  I  want  him 
to  understand  the  past,  to  know  jou  as  you  are. 
It  is  due  to  him  ;  he  has  a  right  to  demand  it ;  he 
can  do  justice  neither  to  you  nor  to  himself  now. 
And  how  could  you  show  yourself  to  him,  either 
in  a  letter  or  in  conversation?  You  could  not, 
you  know  you  could  not ;  pride,  shame,  gi'ief,  every- 
thinsr  would  be  ao-ainst  you.  He  would  still  see 
you  disguised,  masked,  an  involuntary  counterfeit 
of  what  you  are  not.  You  would  fulfil  the  letter  of 
your  duty  only  to  violate  its  spirit." 

Madeline  rose  impatiently.  "Never  I"  cried  she, 
^^  never !  you  ask  what  is  impossible.  I  cannot  do 
it;  no  woman  could.  What!  appeal  to  his  pity, 
lay  bare  the  shrinking  wounds  of  my  heart ;  beg 
as  an  alms  what  he  withheld  as  a  gift.  At  this 
moment  he  beheves  me  as  indifferent  to  him  as — as 
he  was  to  me,  and  I  would  sooner  slay  myself  than 
suffer  him  to  think  otherwise.  Nay,  if  I  believed 
that  I  were  capable  of  betraying  myself  by  a  glance 
or  a  gesture,  I  would  hide  myself  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth  sooner  than  encoimter  him.  I  am  still  a 
woman,  though  a  most  erring  one,  and  the  last 
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poor  lingering  virtue  of  shame  is  still  left  me. 
Oh,  Ida!" 

All  Ida's  com'age  and  self-possession  seemed  to 
have  returned.  She  fixed  her  clear,  deep,  loving 
eyes  upon  Madeline's  face,  all  glowing  as  it  was 
with  unsubdued  passion  and  bitterness  of  soul,  and 
asked  earnestly  and  timidly,  "What  is  that  you 
mean  to  do  then?" 

"  I  mean,"  replied  her  friend,  vehemently,  "  to 
do  right y  much  as  it  costs  me.  I  mean  to  submit 
myself  to — to — his  willj  to  confess  that  I  have 
done  grievous  wrong,  to  give  up  the  disposal  of  mj 
future  life  into  his  hands." 

"  And  if,"  said  Ida,  still  in  the  same  soft,  depre- 
cating, peaceful  tones,  "  if  he  asks  you,  as  he  surely 
will,  what  it  was  that  led  you  to  leave  him,  how 
wiU  you  answer  the  question  1 " 

"  I  shall  say,"  answered  Madeline,  hastily,  "  that 
it  was  a  fit  of  passion ;  a  character  so  undisciplined 
and  self-willed  as  mine  then  was  is  capable  of  every- 
thing." 

"Will  that  answer  be  true?"  inquired  Ida. 

"True!  yes,  was  it  not  an  act  dictated  by  the 
wildest  passion?" 

"Will  it  be  THE  TRUTH?"  reiterated  Ida,  her 
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voice  faltering  witli  earnestness.  There  was  a  long 
silence  which  was  at  last  broken  by  Madeline,  who, 
dropping  upon  a  chair,  gave  way  to  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  unconquerable  tears.  Her  powers  seemed 
to  be  mastered  in  a  moment  by  the  agony  which 
had  so  long  vainly  struggled  against  them,  and 
she  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  Poor  Ida  dared 
not  speak,  but  weeping  too,  she  repeatedly  kissed 
her  friend's  hands ;  that  silent  expression  of  mere 
love  was  the  only  consolation  she  could  offer.  She 
listened  eagerly  for  the  first  words,  and  at  length 
they  came  abrupt,  resolute,  inexorable. 

^'  It  is  useless — I  caxnot  do  it ! " 

And  Ida  ceased  to  urge  the  impossible ;  not  that 
she  ceased  to  think  it  right,  but  she  felt  that  she 
had  gone  as  far  as  she  could — as  she  ought.  With 
undiminished  tenderness  she  soothed  the  agitated 
Madeline,  and  again  offered  to  go  to  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
to  speak  for  her,  to  do  anything,  everything  she 
might,  to  spare  or  to  serve  her. 

"  Tell  him  that  I  am  ready  to  see  him — now — 
directly,  if  he  so  pleases." 

"  Dearest  MadeHne,  are  you  fit?  have  you 
strength  ?  " 

"  I   am  as  strong  as   I   shall  ever  be,"  rephed 
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Madeline,  sharply,  almost  peevishly,  "  nothing  can 
hurt  me  so  much  as  delay  or  remonstrance." 

Ida  was  at  the  door  in  an  instant;  she  would 
have  paused  to  express  her  fear  of  having  given 
unnecessary  pain,  to  ask  forgiveness ;  but  she  felt 
that  it  was  not  a  time  to  think  of  herself,  or  to 
expect  Madeline  to  think  of  her,  so  she  was  with- 
drawing quietly  and  quickly  when  her  friend's  voice 
checked  her  in  an  accent  whose  very  feebleness 
made  it  the  more  impressive,  "  Ida  I — stop — you 
are  to  do  what  you  think  right.  Leave  me — quick 
— and  say  nothing ! " 

The  injunction  could  not  be  disobeyed,  for  there 
was  a  pale  and  awfid  anguish  in  the  face  of  her 
who  gave  it  which  it  would  have  been  profaneness 
to  contemplate.  Once  again,  however,  she  recalled 
the  departing  Ida,  hurrying  after  her  with  a  mo- 
mentary strength,  the  result  of  vehement  agitation, 
and  saying,  rapidly,  "  Tell  him  that  I  place  myself 
entirely  in  his  hands,  and  only  supplicate  that  he 
does  not  ask  to  see  me!"  She  turned  and  flung 
herself  on  her  knees,  almost  on  her  face,  prostrate 
upon  the  floor,  while  Ida,  merely  bowing  her  head, 
in  token  that  she  understood  and  would  fulfil  the 
request,  went  from  her  even  as  she  had  come  to  her 
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— trembling",  tearful,  and  speechless.  She  hurried 
in  search  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  feeling-  as  though  half  an 
hour's  unnecessary  delay  would  be  g'uilt.  She 
found  him  awaiting  her  in  the  vestibule  with  a 
countenance  from  which  he  vainly  sought  to  banish 
the  signs  of  anxiety  and  emotion.  Silently  she 
placed  the  volume  in  his  hands ;  he  looked  wonder- 
ingly  and  inquiringly  at  her. 

"I  was  to  give  you  this,"  faltered  she,  ''  and  to 
say — that — she  will  submit  to  your  determination 
in  everything,  but  that  she  earnestly  beseeches  you 
"     Ida  hesitated. 

'•  What  ? "  exclaimed  he  quickly. 

"  Not  to  insist  upon  seeing  her,"  added  Ida,  in  a 
low,  abashed  voice. 

"A  true  woman's  submission,"  observed  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  bitterly.  "  She  will  do  whatever  I  de- 
mand, and  then  she  restricts  my  demands  to  what- 
ever she  pleases.     I  understand  perfectly." 

"  Indeed,  you  do  not  understand  ! "  cried  Ida. 
"You  have  never  understood,  and  I  believe  you 
never  will  imderstand  her.  You  have  thrown  away 
a  treasure  of  true  affection,  and  you  would  not  even 
stoop  to  pick  it  up  when  it  lay  at  your  feet. 
Wrong  as  she  mav  have  been  in  the  past,  if  her 
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husband  had  understood  her^  if  he  had  loved  her, 
if  his  thoughts  had  not  been  exclusively  centred 
and  entirely  occupied  in  himself,  she  might  have 
been  now  a  happy,  honoured  wife.  The  ruin  of  a 
heart,  the  wreck  of  a  life  is  your  work  \  at  least  the 
guilt  is  half  yom's.  The  wrong  which  you  did  her 
in  making-  her  believe  that  she  was  beloved,  though 
less  palpable  and  less  definite,  perhaps  less  capable 
of  being  sentenced,  less  sure  to  be  avenged,  was  full 
as  deep  and  far  more  irreparable  than  that  which 
she  afterwards  did  you." 

She  paused,  breathless,  and,  as  soon  as  she 
paused,  felt  ashamed  of  her  impetuosity,  and  afraid 
of  its  result.  There  is  no  truer  nor  more  universal 
law  of  woman's  nature  than  that  which  gives  fire 
to  the  gentlest,  and  boldness  to  the  most  timid,  in 
the  cause,  not  of  herself,  but  of  her  affections ;  but 
it  is  a  fire  whereat  the  very  hand  which  kindles 
it,  trembles  in  sudden  amazement. 

^^I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Ida,  humbly. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  did  not  do  as  he  ought  j  very  few 
men  do  in  difficult  circumstances.  He  did  not 
take  Ida  by  the  hand,  and  say  warmly,  "  For  what  ? 
for  speaking  the  truth  to  me  ?  "  It  was,  perhaps, 
quite  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  him  that  he 
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felt  sometliing  like  this  in  his  heart,  and  he  demon- 
strated it  outwardly  hy  smiling  kindly  at  her,  as  if 
he  quite  forg-ave  her.  He  looked  as  thoug-h  the 
eloquent  rebuke  were  a  specimen  of  not  unamiable 
childish  petulance,  and  this  manner  of  patronising" 
and  indulging  the  Truth  gave  some  small  inexplicable 
satisfaction  to  the  Man  in  him ;  at  least,  I  suppose 
it  must  have  been  so,  because  this  is  such  a  common 
masculine  habit.  The  frank  avowals,  the  stately 
candours,  the  noble  self-forgettings  which  w^e  meet 
with  in  books,  are  very  seldom  met  with  anywhere 
else.  When  they  are,  let  us  guard  them  jealously, 
for  they  are  the  jewels  of  Ufe  \  they  should  be  the 
zone  of  the  heart  in  its  secret  retirement,  for  it 
would  seem  that  the  air  of  heaven,  or  the  gaze  of 
man  may  tarnish  the  delicacy  of  their  brightness. 
There  is  a  kind  of  allowable,  and  even  necessary 
churlishness,  so  to  speak,  in  true  affection ;  we  like 
to  keep  our  friends  not  only  fovy  but  to  ourselves. 
But  to  return. 

"  And  I  am  to  read  this,"  said  Tyrrell,  musingly. 
He  put  the  book  in  his  pocket,  and  stood  still,  look- 
ing strangely  and  awkwardly.  '^  Is  she  alone  ?  " 
asked  he  at  last. 

'^  She  wished  to  be  left  alone,"  replied  Ida ;  "  I 
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shall  go  to  her  in  a  Httle  while ;  but  just  now  I 
think  it  is  better  for  her — she  is  terribly  agitated." 

He  was  silent ;  then,  with  a  courteous  little  bow 
which  seemed  almost  grotesque,  so  suddenly  did  it 
introduce  the  formalities  of  daily  conventionalism 
into  the  presence  of  those  powers  and  passions  by 
which  conventionalism  is  shattered  into  fragments 
— he  left  her.  Ida  sought  her  own  room,  and  sat 
down  to  think — not  of  Madeline,  but  of  herself. 

So  rapidly  had  events  crowded  upon  each  other, 
that  not  till  now  had  she  leisure  of  thought  for 
eviewing  her  last  strange  and  painful  conversa- 
tion with  Godfrey.  It  was  there  in  her  mind  as 
a  thing  suppressed,  shut  up,  not  to  be  looked  at 
for  the  time,  yet  undoubtedly  existing  and  impor- 
tunately present.  She  had  only  thrust  it  a  little 
below  the  surface,  and  the  moment  the  actual  pres- 
sure was  withdi'awn  it  arose,  and  she  could  not 
shun  the  encounter.  She  recalled  his  tone,  his  look, 
his  gestures,  and  the  intense  reality  of  them  all  was 
terribly  convincing.  It  seemed  strange  that  they 
should  be  more  impressive  in  memory  than  in  ac- 
tual occurrence,  but  so  it  was.  She  hated  and 
despised  herself  for  her  slowness  of  perception ;  she 
accused  herself  of  cruelty,  of  coldness,  of  idiocy. 
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Alas !  she  was  only  guilty  of  innocence.  It  is  won- 
derful how  soon,  the  first  shock  being-  over,  the 
mind  accustoms  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  new 
and  terrific  forms;  it  is  still  more  wonderful  how 
soon  the  heart  learns  to  veil,  to  disguise,  to  beautify 
them  with  fair  excuses.  Ida  had  received,  almost 
unconsciousl}^,  the  idea  of  the  dark  truth  which  lay 
in  Godfrey's  narration,  and  she  was  now  far  more 
occupied  with  condemning-  herself  as  pitiless  than 
with  thinking  of  him  as  criminal.  Indeed,  she  con- 
signed the  crime  to  some  far  unseen  hiding-place. 
She  took  it  for  granted  hefore  the  beginning  of  the 
history,  and  she  began  with  the  misery  and  the 
repentance.  How  intelligible  was  now  all  that  way- 
ward variableness  which  had  so  often  wounded  her 
in  him ;  how  touching  an  aspect  did  the  close  union 
between  the  brothers  now  assume  !  It  was  the  seal 
of  a  perpetual  pardon,  ever  besought,  never  with- 
held. She  went  through,  in  fancy,  the  life  of  both ; 
identifying  herself  with  the  struggles,  the  pangs, 
the  keen  and  silent  sufferings  of  Godfi-ey,  with  that 
vivid  force  so  natural  to  an  imaginative  heart  when 
the  subject  under  contemplation  is  a  friend,  too 
proud,  too  shy,  or  too  self-governed  to  ask  for 
sympathy.     The  undemanded,   often  unsuspected 
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tenderness  which  we  lavish  upon  the  woes  of  such 
an  one,  is,  by  some  strange  yet  precious  perverse- 
ness  of  our  nature,  a  thousandfold  more  liberal, 
more  delicate,  and  more  vigilant  than  the  compas- 
sion which  is  charmed  fi'om  us  by  tears  or  wrung 
from  us  by  entreaties.  We  create  anew  for  our- 
selves each  trial  that  he  has  undergone,  and  assert 
a  partnership  in  all;  and  with  an  involuntary  re- 
serve, different  from  its  own,  and  yet  the  counter- 
part of  it,  we  delight  in  thinking  that  we  feel  far 
more  for  him  than  he  suspects  or  would  believe — 
more  even  than  he  would  ever  confess  that  he  has 
felt  for  himself.  In  love,  yet  more  than  in  charity, 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Ida  was  growing  rapidly  familiar  with  the  face 
of  evil ;  sin  and  sorrow  had  started  up  before  her, 
yet  did  the  last  so  shelter  and  embrace  the  first, 
that  condemnation  was  lost  in  pity.  The  puritan 
spirit  which  brands  the  offences  of  others  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  Christian  spirit  which  watches 
tremulously  for  its  own,  as  darkness  is  from  light. 
Innocence,  like  Him  from  whom  she  comes,  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity;  it  is  hers  not 
only  to  suffer  long  and  be  kind,  but  to  be  strong 
and  patient  in  belief,  prodigal  and  inexhaustible  in 
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hope.  Ida's  heart  said  no  hard  words  to  her  either 
of  MadeHne  or  of  Godfrey.  She  was,  however,  still 
too  young-,  too  unused  to  the  business  of  hfe,  to 
be  able  thoroughly  to  realize  to  herself  what  had 
happened.  It  seemed  to  her  a  mournful  and  pa- 
thetic vision,  which  brightened  as  she  gazed  upon 
it.  She  thought  how  dear  she  must  be  to  God- 
frey, since  he  had  chosen  her  as  the  depository  of 
his  secret,  and  then  she  wept  bitter  tears  of  self- 
reproach,  in  remembering  that  she  had  given  him 
pain  instead  of  consolation.  But  if  it  was  in  her 
power  to  wound,  it  must  be  in  her  power  also  to 
heal,  and  this  poor  logic  comforted  her  greatly. 
Only  she  felt  impatient  to  apply  the  balm  at  once ; 
to  let  Godfrey  know,  without  an  instant's  delay, 
that  he  had  mistaken  mere  surprise  and  uncon- 
sciousness for  horror,  and  that  she  was  stiU  the 
sister  whom  he  had  chosen  for  himself.  Her  heart 
beat  quick,  she  felt  feverish  and  confused;  it  was 
the  natm-al  result  of  the  agitations  of  the  day,  yet 
she  was  almost  afraid  of  meeting  Godfrey  till  she 
should  have  become  a  httle  more  composed.  Twice 
she  rose,  moved  to  the  door,  and  twice  returned 
to  her  seat,  spreadmg  her  hands  over  her  lovely, 
troubled  face,  and  striving,  by  a  strong  effort  of 
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will  and  an  earnest  self-commendation  to  God,  to 
subdue  tlie  tumult  within.  Then  she  began  once 
more  to  build  for  the  future;  a  happy  family-pic- 
ture grew  up  before  her  eyes,  a  group  of  many 
well-known  and  well-loved  figures.  Hand-in-hand 
with  Godfrey,  she  sat  at  the  feet  of  her  father, 
whose  presence  was  as  the  presence  of  an  angel, 
sanctioning  and  consecrating  their  affection;  kind, 
gentle  aunt  Ellenor  looked  tenderly  upon  them, 
and  dear  uncle  John  peeped  smiling  from  behind 
a  screen.  Some  one  else,  too,  was  looking  at 
them;  some  one  who  said,  in  low  and  thankful 
voice,  '^  Oh !  how  can  I  ever  use  these  restored 
eyes,  except  in  looking  at  faces  so  beautiful  and 
so  beloved?"  A  fairy's  wand  had  done  it — the 
fairy  of  youthful,  hopeful  fancy.  Visions  of  earthly 
happiness  are  sovietmes  very  puzzHng.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be  pure  and  perfect,  and  yet 
different  from  all  we  dare  conceive  of  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven.  It  seems  strange  that,  in  the 
greater  number  of  human  hearts,  there  should  be 
faculties  which  find  no  occupation,  cravings  which 
obtain  no  answer,  conceptions  to  which  there  is  no 
responding  reality  throughout  Eternity.  True,  they 
will  be  all  absorbed  in  the  loftier  capacities  of  risen 
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and  purified  humanity ;  yet  does  it  seem  mysterious 
that  they  should  have  been,  so  to  speak,  created 
only  to  cease. 

More  than  an  hour  glided  away  unperceived,  and 
bv  decrees  she  bea-an  to  feel  the  necessity  of  ex- 
changing  her  dreams  for  action.  She  could  not  yet 
quite  resolve  to  encounter  Godfrey,  so  she  went  in 
seai'ch  of  Frederick,  to  whom  she  always  felt  that 
she  could  speak  with  far  less  restraint.  She  found 
him  in  the  hbrary  alone;  a  rare,  but  just  now  a 
most  fortunate  occurrence.  She  felt  embarrassed 
— she  did  not  know  how  to  begin  the  subject,  nor 
how  fai'  she  could  let  him  know  what  had  hap- 
pened, without  giving  him  pain ;  she  had  a  kind  of 
persuasion  that  he  knew  of  Godfrey's  intended  con- 
fession, yet  she  could  not  feel  sure  of  this,  and  so  she 
hesitated,  and  doubted  whether  to  speak  of  it  or 
not.  She  sat  down  by  his  side,  put  her  hand  into 
his,  and  asked  him,  with  forced  playfahiess,  of  what 
he  was  thinkins-  ? 

a 

"Of  you,  dear  Ida,"  was  his  immediate  reply, 
but  the  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  so  full  of 
melancholy,  that  she  directly  felt  sure  he  knew  all 
and  was  secretly  reproachiDg  her. 

"  Oh,  Frederick !  "  she  rephed,  her   eyes  over- 

VOL.    II.  N 
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flowing  with  tears,  "  do  not  be  angry  with  me  ! 
I  did  not  mean  the  least  unkindness.  I  was  so 
astonished,  so  pained,  so  shocked  that  I  really  did 
not  understand — and  so  I — I — I  do  so  want  to 
be  friends  with  Godfrey  !  Do  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  him." 

"  With  Godfrey  ! "  answered  Frederick.  "  I 
have  not  seen  him  since  the  morning.  I  was  not 
thinking  of  him.'* 

"But  I  am  thinking  of  him,"  rejoined  Ida, 
quickly. 

"  It  would  make  him  very  happy  to  hear  that. 
But,  dear  Ida,  let  us  forget  him  for  a  ^ew  moments. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  speak  to  you  about , 

are  you  listening  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  Frederick,  I  will  listen,"  cried  she, 
summoning  up  her  attention,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  not  a  Httle  inclined  to  wander.  "  Only, 
Godfrey " 

"  Nay,"  interposed  he,  "  it  is  a  very  grave 
matter  of  which  J  have  to  speak.  Dearest  Ida, 
you  have  known  but  little  sorrow,  and  if  I  could 
fix  the  course  of  your  future  life,  it  should  all 
run  through  pleasant  pastures  and  under  sunshiny 
skies ;  but  God  knows  what  is  good  for  you  better 
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tlian  I  do.  And  in  His  eyes  it  has  seemed  good 
that  jou  should  taste  affliction.  Nay,  do  not  look  so 
terrified  "  (pressing-  her  hand  earnestly  between  his 
owTi);  ^^  no  irrevocable  blow  has  been  struck — no 
irreparable  misfortune  has  befallen  you — there  is 
still  hope." 

"  Papa !  "  said  Ida,  trembhng  violently.  She 
could  articulate  no  more. 

'^  I  have  a  note  for  you  from  him/'  replied 
Frederick,  speaking  very  gently  and  deliberately. 
"  He  gave  it  to  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  was  charged  to 
communicate  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Mrs.  Ches- 
ter, and  afterwards,  if  necessary  to  you.  It  is  now 
necessary,  and  the  task  has  fallen  upon  me.  God 
knows,  Ida,  every  tear  you  shed,  seems  wrung 
from  my  own  heart.  What  shall  I  say  to  comfort 
you?" 

She  took  the  letter  from  his  hand  without  speak- 
ing, and  read,  compelling  herself  to  do  so,  as  it 
were,  by  main  force,  the  following  words  : — 

"  Southampton,  July  7tli. 

'^  My  darling  Ida, — When  I  parted  from  you 
I  would  not  pain  you  by  telling  you  what  I  then 
well  knew  myself,  namely,  that  I  was  affected  bj 

N  2 
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a  disorder  wliicli  is — I  must  not  conceal  it — of 
dangerous,  thoug-li  not  of  hopeless  character.  I 
wished  to  save  mj  precious  child  the  anxiety  of 
these  months  of  separation,  but  there  is  a  point 
after  which  concealment  becomes  unkindness  and 
distrust-  and  that  point  is  now  reached.  I  have 
confidence  in  your  courag'e ;  I  have  faith  that  God 
w^ill  support  you.  I  am  myself  quite  calm,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  you  will  aid  me  in  maintaining  my 
calmness ;  I  know  you  are  capable  of  such  an 
effort.  Come  to  me,  then,  my  darling" ;  I  owe  you 
this  confidence.  Come  to  me,  remembering  those 
who  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  remember- 
ing also  whose  strength  it  was  that  was  perfected 
in  their  weakness.  It  is  vouchsafed  to  us  also 
to  suffer  somewhat  for  our  Lord.  Come,  and  I 
shall  at  least  have  the  happiness  of  watching  and 
wiping  away  such  tears  as  you  cannot  help  shed- 
ding. Mr.  Tyrrell  will  tell  you  all  particulars,  for 
I  am  not  allowed  to  write  at  great  length.  He 
has  been  a  most  kind  friend  to  me,  and  will 
tmdertake  any  arrangement  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. I  have  desired  him  to  speak  first  with 
Mrs.  Chester,  because  I  thought  she  was  the  fit- 
test person  to  make  the  communication  to  you. 
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But  you  may  rely  upon  his  sympathy.  —  God  bless 
you. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"Percy  Lee." 


Let  us  pass  over  in  silence  the  hour  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading-  of  this  letter.  At  its  close  Ida 
was  ready,  and  the  carriage  was  at  the  door.  As  she 
issued  from  her  room,  her  face  pale  and  haggard, 
her  eyes  full  of  that  desolation  which  knows  not 
the  softness  of  tears,  little  Arthur  ran  to  meet  her, 
buoyant  and  uproarious  in  his  childish  glee.  "  I 
am  going  to  see  poor  sick  Mrs.  Chester,"  cried  he  j 
"  papa  sent  me,  and  he  says  I  am  to  be  very  gentle 
to  her." 

Ida  passed  on  without  heeding  him,  or  even 
underetanding  the  import  of  his  words.  Unused 
to  aught  but  tenderness  from  her,  the  little  fellow 
stood  still,  wondering  and  displeased ;  but,  speedily 
foro-ettino'  his  wi-ath  in  eas-erness  to  visit  his  new 
acquaintance,  he  betook  himself  to  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Chester's  bedroom. 

On  the  stairs  poor  awkward  Agnes  joined  her. 
*'  Ida,"  said  she,  in  a  thick,  broken  voice,  "  I  am 
going  with  you.    Pray  let  me  j  aunt  Ellenor  cannot 
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leave  Frederick,  and  Mrs.  Chester  is  ill,  and  you 
must  have  a  woman  with  you.  I  am  quite  ready ; 
I  will  give  you  no  trouble,  and  I  will  try  to  be  a 
comfort  to  you  if  I  can." 

A  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  only  reply, 
and  the  two  cousins  entered  the  carriage  together. 
Ida  did  not  notice  that  Alexander  took  his  seat 
upon  the  box ;  she  was  almost  unconscious  of  imcle 
John's  hearty  embrace  and  faltered  blessing  as  she 
ascended  the  steps  j  she  had  not  remembered  to 
take  leave  of  Madeline  ;  she  had  even  forgotten 
Godfrey. 

She  did  not  know,  for  it  had  been  thought  better 
not  to  reveal  it  to  her  as  yet,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  summons  she  had  received.  It  was  necessary 
that  Mr.  Lee  should  undergo  a  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  operation,  which  might  possibly  restore 
him  to  health,  but  which,  if  it  failed,  would  greatly 
accelerate  the  termination  of  his  sufferings.  He 
felt  that  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  needless  and  irre- 
parable cruelty  disguising  itself  in  the  shape  of 
kindness,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  and 
at  such  a  time,  should  seek  to  separate  his  child 
from  him.  Yet,  while  he  was  determined  not  to 
allow  her  presence  during    the   trial,    he   wished 
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also,  if  possible,  to  keep  tlie  knowledge  of  it  from 
her  till  it  was  over,  only  securing  tliat  he  should 
at  least  see  her  once  more,  and  that  she  should 
be  present  to  close  his  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

GODFREY. 

In  all  undisciplined  cliaracters,  there  are  striking- 
inconsistencies  :  it  needs  the  presence  and  calm 
habitual  working  of  a  law  to  produce  harmony  and 
to  maintain  proportion.  With  Godfrey  the  con- 
trast was  between  utter  sluggishness  and  intense 
mental  activity ;  take  him  in  these  two  states,  and 
he  was  two  different  men.  A  strong-  will  lay  dor- 
mant within  him — powerless,  till  out  of  the  compli- 
cation of  wishes,  thoughts,  emotions,  perceptions, 
and  purposes  which  constituted  his  inner  being,  was 
evolved  some  impulse  vigorous  enoug-h  to  arouse  itj 
and  then,  irresistible,  like  the  piston  which  stirs  not 
till  the  water  boils,  but  then  sets  in  motion  a  whole 
world  of  machinery  in  a  moment.  To  him,  and  to 
all  such,  times  of  action  are,  after  all,  the  only  times 
of  enjoyment.  There  is  life  and  power  in  them, 
and  these,  even  if  exercised  in  and  through  acute 
pain,  are  better  than  the  inertia  of  senseless  matter^ 
or  the  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  of  mere  physi- 
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cal  existence.  There  is  deep  human  sig-nificance  in 
that  first  principle  of  all  languag'e,  the  definition  of 
the  verb  substantive  "  to  be — to  do — or  to  suffer." 
It  embraces  and  expresses  the  whole  life  of  Man. 

Love  for  Ida  was  the  first  feeling  to  break  that 
dreary  stillness  which  had  lain  heavy  upon  his 
spirit  since  the  crime  of  his  boyhood  involved  him 
in  remorse  which  was  without  hope,  as  its  cause 
was  without  remedy.  Faulty  as  his  repentance 
was  in  its  character  and  in  its  result,  it  did  not 
err  through  over-tenderness  of  conscience,  or  a  mor- 
bid estimate  of  the  offence  from  which  it  sprang. 
He  was  for  ever  brooding  over  his  misfortunes, 
both  of  natural  temperament  and  of  education, 
till  he  had  well-nigh  learned  to  think  of  the  rash 
act  to  which  they  led  as  also,  exclusively,  a  mis- 
fortune ;  it  was  a  sense  rather  of  doom  than  of 
g-uilt.  His  confession  would  naturally  have  em- 
bodied itself  in  the  words  of  that  awful  and  presump- 
tuous plea  for  mercy  which  the  Christian  cannot 
read  without  shuddering :  "  Thou  knowest  that 
Thou  hast  formed  me  with  passions  wild  and 
strong."  Self-accusation  was  therefore  the  only 
healthy  element  in  his  stem  and  sullen  despondency; 
a  self-accusation  founded  upon  the  instinctive  con- 
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sciousness  of  which  he  could  not  divest  himself, 
that  the  act  was  committed  in  groundless  fury, 
accompanied  by  the  most  vindictive  words  and 
feelings,  unrestrained  by  a  reason  clear-sighted 
enough  to  perceive  their  evil,  and  a  will  powerful 
enough  to  control  them,  had  reason  and  will  been 
allowed  due  exercise.  Incalculable  bitterness  was, 
of  course,  added  to  this  feehng,  by  the  unoffending, 
uncomplaining  meekness  and  tenderness  of  the 
sufferer.  Through  all  Godfrey's  sense  of  ill-guid- 
ance and  natural  defects,  and  irresponsible  years, 
through  all  his  self-soothing  and  self-pit}^,  broke  at 
times  the  irresistible  conviction,  that  he  had  no  pro- 
vocation, and  that  he  need  not  have  done  it.  To 
these  suggestions  of  conscience  there  was  no  answer 
— no  course  was  left  but  to  silence  them.  And  as 
the  pure  and  lovely  character  of  Ida  gradually 
unfolded  itself  before  him,  and  impressed  itself  upon 
his  inmost  soul,  such  convictions  grew  in  strength 
and  gathered  volume.  No  rebuke,  no  self-exami- 
nation (if  it  be  occupied  with  self  only),  no  minute- 
ness of  analysis,  no  intensity  of  sarcasm,  has  power 
to  produce  a  consciousness  of  sin  so  subduing,  so 
unanswerable,  as  one  little  glimpse  of  the  presence 
of  Purity.     The  comparison  is  instantaneous,  the 
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contrast  irresistible.  In  solitude  and  twilight  we 
may  labour  and  invest  a  waxen  image  with  all 
shews  and  semblances  of  life ;  to  mould  the  passive 
features,  and  paint  the  unchanging  cheeks,  and  drape 
the  powerless  Hmbs,  till  our  work  pleases,  fascinates, 
well-nigh  deceives  us.  But  let  sunlight  pour  into 
the  chamber,  and  beside  this  object  of  our  toil  and 
pride  let  some  living  babe  open  its  heavenly  eyes  and 
stretch  its  pleading  arms,  should  we  not  dash  our 
paltry  counterfeit  to  pieces  in  very  shame  and  despair  ? 
When  Godfrey  first  became  aware  of  the  state  of 
his  feelings  towards  Ida,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  Frederick  loved  her 
also  ',  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  opportunity  for 
atonement  w^as  at  length  come.  The  greatness  of 
his  own  loss  so  filled  his  thoughts,  that  at  times 
he  believed  that  he  was  sacrificino;  himself  for  his 
brother,  in  act  as  well  as  in  purpose.  But  at  other 
times  he  contemplated  the  perfect  sympathy  of 
character  between  Ida  and  Frederick;  he  consi- 
dered his  own  defects  of  habit  and  feeling;  he 
placed  his  own  mind,  in  imagination,  beside  theirs ; 
and  the  process  seemed  to  him  like  that  of  intro- 
ducing an  imsightly  blot  into  a  beautiful  picture. 
He  became  full   of  bitterness   and  self-contempt. 
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His  mood  varied  with  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Then,  at  last,  came  his  explanation  with  Frederick ; 
followed  by  one  brief,  dazzling*  glimpse  of  happi- 
ness, possible,  imminent,  deceptive.  It  was  over, 
and  he  was  left  entirely  to  himself.  Life  was 
spread  out  before  him  like  a  vast  landscape,  but  no 
winning-  haze  softened  the  distance;  no  magic  of 
light  and  shade  played  over  the  whole,  making  the 
heights  ethereal,  and  filling  the  valleys  with  mys- 
tery; all  was  seen  in  cold,  hard  nakedness  of  outhne, 
under  the  steady  light  of  a  gTay  and  gloomy  sk}-. 
His  resolution  was  taken  in  a  moment.  Within  half 
an  hour  from  the  close  of  his  conversation  with  Ida, 
he  sought  his  mother ;  she  was  sitting  on  the  ter- 
race with  his  aunt  Mehssa,  whose  presence  would 
at  any  other  time  have  effectually  deterred  him 
from  approaching,  much  more  from  beginning  any 
confidential  communication.  Now,  however,  he 
was  insensible  to  any  minor  pains  or  annoyances ; 
indeed,  he  scarcely  noticed  that  she  was  there.  As 
he  walked  slowly  up  the  slope,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  still  gracefiil  figure  of  his  mother,  a  sudden  and 
inexpressible  softness  came  upon  his  heart.  One  of 
the  sorest  penalties  which  she  had  to  pay  for  her 
weak  indulgence  of  his  childhood,  was  the  relaxa- 
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tion  of  that  bond,  so  close,  so  holj,  so  indissoluble, 
which  unites  a  child  to  a  parent,  more  especially, 
perhaps,  to  a  mother  in  riper  years.  No  tenderness 
is  so  ennobling-,  because  none  is  at  once  so  perfect, 
so  reverent,  yet  so  familiar ;  based  upon  an  indefec- 
tible sympathy  which  knows  no  voice  but  that  of 
gratitude,  because  it  reposes  upon  a  past  so  full  of 
gifts  and  sacrifices  that  it  has  no  demands  upon  the 
present  or  the  future,  only  a  ceaseless,  earnest, 
happy  endeavour  to  repay.  It  is  therefore  unsel- 
fish, without  an  effort  or  a  conquest,  by  the  plain 
necessity  of  its  existence  ;  and  unselfishness  is,  in 
all  other  cases,  the  last  and  highest  achievement  of 
affection.  This  precious  boon,  poor  Mrs.  Aytoim 
had  herself  thrown  away  by  the  very  means  which 
she  adopted  for  making  its  possession  more  secure. 
Godfrey  regarded  her  with  a  kind  of  suppressed  bit- 
terness ;  he  loved  her ;  but  the  very  spring  of  his 
affection  was  poisoned  by  the  thought  that  he  owed 
his  suffering  to  her  weakness.  And  with  an  accu- 
racy of  justice  which  he  was  far  from  applying  to 
himself,  he  stigmatised  that  weakness  rather  as  self- 
indulgence  than  indulgence  to  him.  But  now  a  new 
and  truer  view  seemed  suddenly  to  break  upon  him ; 
and  in  one  remorseful  moment,  his  conscience  set 
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before  him  the  picture  of  a  tender,  gentle,  unselfish, 
loving-  mother,  and  an  ungrateful  son  visiting  his  own 
faults  upon  her  mistakes.  It  was  a  painful  moment ; 
for  he  knew  that  he  was  about  to  distress  her ;  and 
instead  of  looking-  upon  his  present  act  as  an  excep- 
tion in  a  life  of  duty  and  tenderness,  it  was  but  an 
addition  to  a  list  of  neglects  and  offences.  Never- 
theless, with  all  his  faults  he  was  a  genuine  ma7i ;  and 
possessed  the  power  of  carrying  through  a  determi- 
nation once  formed  on  sufficient  grounds,  without 
regard  to  the  pain  which  it  might  inflict  on  himself 
or  others,  however  dear.  He  sat  down  beside  his 
mother,  and  took  her  hand  between  his  own. 

^'  My  dear  mother,  I  want  to  have  a  Httle  serious 
conversation  with  you." 

It  was  an  abrupt  beginning,  and  it  startled  her  a 
little :  but  she  immediately  concluded  that  he  was 
going  to  announce  his  engagement  to  Idaj  and 
perhaps  the  tbought  was  all  the  more  pleasurable, 
because  Melissa  had  just  been  maintaining,  with 
unmerciful  steadiness,  that  such  an  event  was 
impossible.     She  turned  to  him  with  a  fond  smile. 

"  I  think  I  can  guess  what  you  are  going  to  tell 
me,  Godfrey." 

*'I  am  quite  sure  that  you  cannot,"  repHed  he, 
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steadily,  and  renewing  witliin  himself  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  as  calm,  as  explicit,  and  as  tender  as  pos- 
sible. "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  myself. 
Don't  you  think  I  am  leading  a  very  useless,  aim- 
less, lazy  sort  of  Hfe?  I  am  beginning-  to  think 
that  it  has  lasted  quite  long  enough,  and " 

"  Why,  my  dearest  Godfrey,"  interrupted  his 
mother,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "  it  seems  only  yes- 
terday that  you  left  college." 

"  jN^ine  months  ago,  mother,  and  in  three  more  I 
shall  be  twenty-three." 

Mrs.  Aytoun  fixed  a  wondering  but  significant 
gaze  upon  his  face.  "  Surely  there  is  no  huiTy 
just  7iow"  said  she,  with  unmistakeable  emphasis 
upon  the  last  two  words.  Melissa  cleared  her 
throat  w^ith  a  responsive  and  contradictory  empha- 
sis.    Godfrey  felt  particularly  uncomfortable. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  be  accused  of  any  particu- 
lar hurry  in  the  matter,"  exclaimed  he,  his  tone 
sharpening  a  Httle.  "  Nine  months  of  idleness  are 
surely  quite  sufficient  for  a  man  who  hopes — and 
intends — to  become  independent  by  his  own  exer- 
tions.    Do,  my  dear  mother,  be  reasonable." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  request  is  very 
often  made  to  persons  who  cannot  comply  with  it, 
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even  with  the  best  intentions.  Gentle  Mrs.  Aytoun, 
however,  made  the  effort,  though  her  thoughts 
were  still  too  full  of  the  irrevocable  certainty  of  an 
attachment  between  Godfrey  and  Ida,  to  be  other- 
wise than  hopelessly  bewildered  by  the  new  turn 
which  matters  were  takins;. 

"  My  love,"  said  she,  "  I  would  not  for  the 
world  stand  in  the  way  of  any  course  which  you 
might  think  it  wise  and  right  to  pursue,  after  due 
deliberation,  and  under  competent  advice.  Frede- 
rick and  I  have,  as  you  know,  no  earthly  tie  except 
to  you  ;  and  whenever  you  make  up  your  mind  what 
you  w*ill  do,  we  are  ready  to  make  any  arrangements 
that  you  can  possibly  desire.  But  really,"  relapsing 
into  her  former  smile,  "  you  had  better  wait  a  httle." 

"  Godfrey  thinks  differently,"  interposed  Me- 
lissa, unable  any  longer  to  restrain  herself,  "  and 
on  all  accounts  he  must  be  the  best  judge." 

Godfrey  turned  quickly  upon  her.  "  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  be  a  better  judge  than  my  mother," 
cried  he ;  "  and  hers  is  the  only  judgment  to  which 
I  have  appealed  besides  my  owti." 

"  My  dear  Melissa !  don't  irritate  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Aytoun,  entreatmgly. 

"  I  am  not  in  the   slightest  degree  irritated,'' 
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exclaimed  Godfrey,  indignantly.  "  It  is  positively 
absurd  that  one  can't  utter  a  rational  word  without 
beicg-  supposed  to  be  in  a  passion." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  rejoined  MeHssa,  instantly 
acquiescing  in  this  broad  general  assertion.  "  And 
it  is  still  more  absurd  that  I  should  be  supposed 
to  in-itate  you,  when  I  was  only  agreeing  with  what 
you  said.  Indeed,  Ellenor,  Godfrey  shews  his  sense 
in  this.  He  is  in  a  most  extraordinary  position  for 
a  young  man  who  has  his  bread  to  earn.  I  never 
could  conceive,"  added  she,  fretfully,  ^'  why  he 
should  be  going  about  in  the  family  like  a  sort  of 
brigand  in  a  melodrama,  never  doing  anything, 
and  everybody  taking  the  utmost  care  not  to  pro- 
voke him.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumstances to  account  for  it,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  he  has  opened  his  eyes." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Aytoun,  still  perfectly  unsus- 
picious of  the  blow  preparing  for  her,  ''  Godfrey 
says  himself  that  he  appeals  to  my  judgment,  and 
/  say,  wait  for  six  months,  and  then  make  what 
decision  you  please  ;  and  so  I  hope  it  is  settled." 

Godfrey  stood  up  and  looked  over  both  the 
ladies'  heads  with  a  very  lordly  air.  "  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,"  said  he  shortly,   "to  apply  imme- 

VOL.  II.  o 
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diately  to  Lord  Whitby  for  the  appointment  which 
he  promised  to  procure  for  me.  I  think  I  shall  go 
up  to  London  to-morrow." 

"  Quite  right ! "  observed  MeHssa,  approvingly. 
Mrs.  Aytoun  looked  aghast  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  away  her  face  and  burst  into  tears.  It  was 
exactly  five  minutes  since  Godfrey,  full  of  inward 
self-reproach  had  resolved  never  to  cause  his  mother 
a  pang  that  coidd  possibly  be  avoided,  and  to  impart 
his  present  resolution  to  her  in  the  most  cautious 
and  affectionate  manner.  How  he  despised  him- 
self and  hated  his  aunt  Melissa  !  It  was  a  colonial 
appointment  which  Lord  Whitby  had  offered  to 
procure  for  him — one  which  would,  of  course,  in- 
volve an  entire  separation  from  his  family.  The  con- 
sideration of  it  had  been  put  aside  by  Mrs.  Aytoun, 
in  the  manner  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
avoid  as  long  as  possible  the  contemplation  or  dis- 
cussion of  any  painful  idea;  and  Godfrey,  being 
then  in  a  state  of  apathy,  had  acquiesced  in  the  delay 
without  much  thinking  about  it.  He  knew  that 
his  will  would  be  supreme  whenever  he  might 
choose  to  exert  it,  and,  therefore,  he  remained  con- 
tentedly passive  for  the  time. 

He  now  sat  down  beside  his  mother,  put  his  arm 
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lound  her  waist,  and  pleaded  -wdth  her,  earnestly 
and  tenderly.  He  reminded  her  that  Frederick 
must  necessarily  be  her  first  care  and  object,  and 
pointed  out  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  of  occupation  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self, and  on  which  so  much  of  his  happiness  must 
needs  depend,  without  separating  from  her  young-er 
and  less  worthy  son.  "  What  would  you  have  me 
do,  my  dearest  mother  ?  "  inquired  he  •  "  you  are 
going  to  settle  at  C****,  where  Frederick  is  to  be 
musician  in  chief,  and  where  you  will  have  a  nice 
httle  cottage  and  garden,  which  with  jour  taste  will 
soon  become  a  paradise  of  neatness  and  elegance,  and 
where  I  hope  you  will  both  be  as  happy  as  possible  — " 

"  Not  without  ymi  I "  interrupted  Mrs.  Aytoun, 
rather  sobbing  than  speaking  the  words. 

*'But,  my  dearest  mother,"  persisted  Godfrey, 
^^  what  could  I  do  then  ?  Do  just  tell  me  now, 
what  office  have  you  contrived  for  me  in  your  ima- 
gination which  I  can  possibly  fill,  living  at  home  in 
a  country  town  ?  Am  I  to  keep  a  shop,  or  to  take 
in  plain  needlework?"  Mrs.  Aytoun  dried  her  eyes, 
and  tried  to  answer  him  with  composure,  though 
his  attempt  to  make  her  smile  proved  a  miserable 
failure. 

o  2 
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"  My  love,"  slie  said,  "  I  was  not  so  foolish  as 
to  think  3^011  could  always  live  at  home  with  us. 
I  never  would  have  opposed  any  arrangement  for 
your  good.  But  this  is  so  sudden.  Besides,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Frederick  w^ould  give  up  all  his 
own  notions  directly,  rather  than  be  separated  from 
you.  If  you  could  not  have  lived  with  us,  you 
know  we  might  have  lived  with  you.  Besides, 
there  is  such  a  very  great  difference  between  being 
always  at  home  and  going  out  to  the  colonies  j"  and 
with  the  last  unanswerable  assertion  her  voice  gave 
way  again. 

Godfrey  was  perplexed  and  silent.  The  sudden- 
ness of  his  scheme  was  just  the  part  of  it  which 
he  was  least  wiUing  to  give  up.  The  abruptness  of 
the  announcement  was  entirely  his  own  fault,  and 
he  could  have  bitten  his  tongue  out,  as  he  con- 
sidered that  if  he  had  been  gentler  he  might  have 
induced  his  mother  to  acquiesce,  without  offering 
so  painful  an  opposition.  As  soon  as  he  held  his 
peace,  aunt  Melissa  interposed  her  word  with  more 
than  her  ordinary  significance  of  emphasis. 

*^  I  really  wonder  you  don't  see,  Ellenor,  how 
much  pleasanter  it  would  be  for  all  parties  if  God- 
frey were  to  go  away  at  once.    In  these  cases  ■ '' 
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"  This  is  positively  intolerable,  and  I  must  cut 
it  short !  "  cried  Godfrey,  colouring  scarlet,  and 
jumping  up  as  he  spoke.  Darting  a  murderous 
look  at  aunt  Melissa,  he  took  his  mother's  un- 
resisting hand,  and  led  her  down  the  terrace-steps 
into  the  shrubbery.  "  I  cannot  talk  to  you  before 
that  woman,"  exclaimed  he.  "  My  own  dear, 
dear,  gentle  mother,  1  was  born  only  to  cause  you 
sorrow  and  pain.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  tears. 
Listen  to  me.  I  cannot  remain  here,  I  have 
been  disappointed.  Yes,  you  understand  me  now. 
It  costs  me  something  to  confess  my  absurd 
folly  even  to  you,  though  I  can  see  that  it  lies 
open  as  the  day  to  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  I 
intend  to  forget  it.  Look,  I  can  crush  the  thought 
of  it  as  I  crush  this  flower  in  my  hand,  and  if 
a  thorn  should  pierce  my  finger,  why  it's  a  mere 
scratch.  Skin-deep,  it  will  be  well  by  to-morrow. 
No  woman  is  really  necessary  to  a  man — (he  spoke 
bitterly,  but  without  agitation) ; — but  I  cannot  re- 
main here,  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  against 
it.  You  must /^^-Z  that  I  cannot.  You  see  I  am 
quite  calm  and  quiet.  I  have  thought  it  all  over 
deliberately.  I  must  see  Lord  Whitby  before 
Parliament  separates;  it  will  be  far  more  satisfac- 
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torj  than  a  communication  by  letter.  You,  in  the 
mean  time,  can  make  all  the  arrangements  for 
establishing*  yourself  at  C****,  with  Frederick, 
dear  Frederick !  He  ought  to  be  the  first  object 
with  both  of  us.  It  could  only  be  for  a  passing 
moment  that  you  contemplated  the  idea  of  allowing 
him  to  sacrifice  his  wishes  to  mine ;  or,  rather  in 
order  to  secure  my  society.  When  all  is  settled 
I  will  come  down  to  you  at  C****,  and  see  your 
future  home,  and  discuss  my  plans  and  prospects 
with  you  before  any  irrevocable  step  is  taken. 
Don't  you  feel  yourself  that  this  is  the  best,  the 
only  arrangement  ?  " 

Mrs.  Aytoun  wept  quietly,  her  face  hidden  on 
his  shoulder.  He  had  brought  her  to  the  point  he 
wished ;  she  began  to  feel  that  her  opposition  was 
selfish,  and  so  was  ready  to  abandon  it,  at  what- 
ever cost  to  herself.  How  often  had  her  heart,  so 
weak,  so  tender,  so  self-forgetfiil,  been  thus  wrung 
and  wounded  through  life  !  No  strength  of  will 
supported,  no  clearness  of  judgment  enlightened 
her,  in  following  out  the  martyr-path  of  duty ;  she 
was  governed  only  by  the  powerful  and  abiding 
conviction  that  it  was  better  to  suffer  herself,  than 
to  cause  suffering  to  those  whom  she  loved.     She 
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protected  them  from  the  arrow's  of  the  enemy,  not 
by  interposing-  a  shield,  not  by  counselling-  a  wise 
attitude  of  defence,  but  simply  by  clinging-  around 
them  and  receiving  in  her  own  heart  the  wounds 
intended  for  theirs. 

"  If  you  could  only  know,"  said  Godfrey,  fal- 
teringly,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  how  every  tear 
of  yours  reproaches  me !  That  you  should  grieve 
so  deeply  for  losing  me,  undutiful,  selfish  as  I  have 
been,  never  bringing  anything  but  sorrow  and  trial 
to  your  fireside, — how  Httle  I  deserve  this  tender- 
ness !" 

"  My  dear  boy,  how  can  you  talk  in  that  man- 
ner ? "  rejoined  his  mother,  looking-  up  at  him,  and 
trying  to  smile  through  her  tears;  *^you  are  the 
very  delight  of  my  heart." 

A  close  embrace  followed  these  words,  nor  did 
the  warm  drops  upon  Godfrey's  face  fall  from  his 
mother's  eyes  only.  This  was  their  farewell ;  how 
insatiably  did  memory  feed  upon  it  in  after  years ! 
It  was  like  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunset  illumining 
a  dreary  road ;  the  traveller  looks  back,  and  fancies 
that  the  desolate  path  over  which  he  has  passed 
was,  in  fact,  green  and  pleasant. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

FAREWELLS. 

When  Godfrey  mounted  the  terrace  a^in,  he  saw- 
Melissa  and  uncle  John  standing  tog-ether;  they 
separated  as  he  approached,  with  a  quick  move- 
ment, and  an  exchange  of  nods,  in  which  the  refe- 
rence to  himself  was  very  unpleasantly  evident. 
Uncle  John  passed  him  hurriedly,  his  honest  face 
fall  of  embarrassment  and  commiseration;  after 
having  passed,  he  returned,  as  if  moved  by  an  irre- 
sistible influence,  squeezed  Godfrey's  hand  strongly, 
looked  kindly  in  his  face,  and  went  away  again 
with  a  hearty  "  God  bless  you,  my  boy !"  It  was 
not  possible  to  feel  angry  with  Am,  though  the 
annoyance  to  the  young  man's  proud  spirit  was 
intense.  He  made  a  sudden  deflection  to  avoid 
Melissa,  but  she  came  across  his  path  too  resolutely 
to  be  escaped.  She  was  pale,  and  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes.  So  unusual  an  exhibition  of  real  feel- 
ing was  quite  startling. 
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"There  is  bad  news/'  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  have  sent  John  for  Frederick,  that  he  may 
break  it  as  gently  as  possible  to  your  mother." 

Godfrey's  face  expressed  the  question  which  he 
did  not  utter. 

"Your  uncle  Percy  is  dying,"  repHed  Melissa, 
and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  face. 

Godfrey  was  shaken  out  of  his  stern  composure. 
"  Good  God !"  he  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  Ida !  '* 

"  She  goes  to  him  directly,"  was  the  answer, 
"  Agnes  accompanies  her,  and  of  course  Alexan- 
der." 

He  received  the  words  according  to  the  full  in- 
tention of  their  meaning,  and  they  fell  very  cold 
upon  his  heart.  Five  minutes  more,  and  he  stood 
under  the  cover  of  the  laurel  trees,  and  watched 
for  the  departure  of  the  cousins.  The  carriage 
drove  round,  but  waited  a  Httle  while,  the  horses 
stiiking  their  hoofs  impatiently  on  the  ground,  and 
breaking  up  the  gravel.  The  short  delay  seemed 
an  age.  Presently  Alexander  came  out  and  stood 
upon  the  steps;  he  stooped  to  inspect  some  part 
of  the  harness,  and  seemed  busy  re-arranging  it. 
Why  did  not  Ida  come  ?  Was  she  unable  ?  The 
suspense  was    terrible.      Godfi*ey  leaned    eagerly 
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forward  j  lie  saw  Alexander  start,  and  spring  back 
to  the  door,  as  thoug-li  aware  that  some  one  was 
approaching".  No  !  not  for  an  instant  could  he 
endure  to  look  upon  that  young-  white  face,  those 
sweet  despairing  eyes,  those  quivering  limbs,  that 
little  hand,  which  looked  so  cold  and  so  helpless  as 
it  lay  upon  Alexander's  arm.  He  shuddered,  and 
his  memory  shrank  by  anticipation  from  receiving 
an  image  which  was  being  imprinted  on  it  for  ever. 
Even  then,  however,  he  saw  clearly  and  bitterly 
the  air  of  familiar  and  assured  protection  with 
which  Alexander  conducted  her ;  it  was  an  expres- 
sive commentary  upon  Mehssa's  fatal  ^^  of  course^ 
Recent  hopes,  which  for  a  few  brief  moments  had 
brightened  into  a  perfect  vision  of  the  future, 
seemed  to  be  undergoing  a  strange  reahzation  be- 
fore his  eyes,  but  in  the  person  of  another,  not  of 
himself.  For  an  instant  the  whole  unspeakable 
agony  was  graven  upon  his  face,  and  it  was  well 
that  no  eye  saw  it.  Then  the  iron  had  entered 
into  his  soul,  and  his  brow  grew  calm.  He  felt 
that  he  could  not  see  his  mother  again.  To  go 
lie  was  determined,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  witness  the  new  sorrow  which  was  now 
added  to  the  trial  of  his  own  inflicting.    He  went 
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into  Frederick's  room,  and  having*  sent  a  message 
down  stairs  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  him  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  diseng-ag-ed,  quietly  awaited 
his  arrival.  He  felt  no  impatience,  only  a  dreary, 
inexorable  determination.  At  last  Frederick  en- 
tered j  alone,  for  with  that  ready  instinct  which 
has  so  often  been  noticed  as  compensating  for  the 
privation  of  one  sense  by  the  preternatural  acute- 
ness  of  the  rest,  he  had  ah*eady  learned  to  find  his 
way  through  all  the  windings  of  the  Manor-house 
without  a  guide.  Very  few  words  passed  between 
the  brothers,  and  Frederick  made  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  change  Godfrey's  resolution.  He  had 
long  felt  the  keenest  regret  for  a  course  of  life  so 
aimless  and  unsatisfactory,  the  most  unselfish  de- 
sire that  it  should  be  broken  through  at  any  cost. 
He  would  have  held  it  criminal  to  think  for  a 
moment  of  his  own  loss. 

"  We  cannot  always  select  at  our  pleasure  the 
fittest  moment  for  a  step  Hke  this,"  said  he,  cheer- 
fully 5  "  it  must  he  done,  that  is  the  point  we  should 
think  of;  and  the  time  when  it  is  possible  is  the 
time  for  doing  it.  Don't  make  yourself  unhappy 
about  our  mother.  Were  you  to  defer  it  six  months, 
she  would  only  have  to  undergo  all  the  slow  added 
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pain  of  anticipation.  She  has  quite  made  up  her 
mind  that  it  must  be  5  were  you  to  delaj;  perhaps 
she  might  waver,  and  need  to  be  convinced  again. 
You  know  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  support  and  com- 
fort her." 

These  words  were  very  simple ;  perhaps  they 
sounded  even  a  little  cold ;  but  Godfrey  well  knew 
from  how  deep  a  source  of  self-renouncement  they 
sprang  —  how  rich  and  inexhaustible  a  store  of 
minute  homely  tendernesses  and  quiet  vigilant  affec- 
tion they  implied.  He  passed  his  arm  round  his 
brother's  neck  ere  he  answered  with  a  sig-h,  "  God 
bless  you,  Frederick !  One  needs  to  lead  such  a 
life  as  yours  in  order  to  possess  the  power  and  pri- 
vilege of  the  consoler  in  times  of  sorrow  j  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  careless,  selfish  member  of  a 
family." 

Frederick  felt,  but  would  not  notice  the  full 
import  of  the  words.  "  I  am  but  a  poor  com- 
forter for  your  loss,"  rejoined  he,  forcing-  a  smile ; 
*'  nevertheless,  I  shall  do  my  best ;  and  you  know 
our  dear  mother.  Keenly  as  she  feels,  she  has  yet 
an  elastic  nature ;  true  it  has  been  tested  nearly  to 
the  utmost,  and  is  not  what  it  was ;  but  that  natural 
spring  of  spirits  is,  I  firmly  believe,  a  gift  never  quite 
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to  be  exhausted,  and  one,  moreover,  the  want  of  which 
no  strenuousness  of  exertion  can  supply  in  those  on 
whom  it  was  not  originally  bestowed.  I  am  old 
enoug-h  to  remember  her  misery,  her  utter  prostra- 
tion at  the  time  of  our  father's  death ;  yet,  scarcely 
three  months  afterwards,  when  I  broug-ht  home  my 
first  prize  from  school,  she  told  me  as  she  kissed  me 
that  she  was  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world ! " 

There  was  much  truth  in  this  view,  and  Frederick 
purposely  dwelt  on  it  as  the  bright  side  of  their 
present  trouble;  nevertheless,  both  brothers  felt 
in  their  hearts  that  much,  very  much,  of  this 
natural  buoyancy  had  been  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  a  weary  and  burdensome  life  pressing*  upon  a 
fragile  and  tender  character.  If  the  power  of 
enjoyment  were  not  gone  from  their  mother,  that 
of  hope  was  u-revocably  lost.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
surer  test  of  a  life,  no  truer  key  to  a  heart's  history, 
than  the  spirit  in  which  the  possible  ftiture  is  con- 
templated. Where  this  remains  sanguine  and  joyous 
to  a  late  period,  it  is  an  unfailing  sign  that  wounds 
have  been  but  few,  or  that,  if  more  numerous,  they 
have  not  stricken  deeply  4  but  habitual  anxiety, 
which  depends  upon  no  immediate  stimulating 
cause,  but  is  rather  the  temper  of  the  mind,  sug- 
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gests  a  mournful  past,  revealed  to  us,  perhaps,  only 
by  this  its  necessary  result.  There  are  yet  other 
modes  of  encountering-  the  future — there  is  the 
averted  eye  of  utter  desolation,  which  has  neither  will 
nor  courage  to  look  at  all, — and  there  is  the  steady 
gaze  of  perfect  discipline,  which  images  no  vision 
to  itself  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  awaits 
whatever  shape  may  emerge  from  the  shadows  of 
that  dim,  impenetrable  forest,  prepared  to  look  it 
in  the  face  calmly,  whether  it  be  Spectre  or  Angel. 
To  the  last  of  these  few  attain  -,  to  the  former  let 
us  hope  that  few  are  driven.  Yet  nearly  all  must 
have  experienced  it  as  a  mood,  in  seasons  of  sore 
trouble  and  discouragement,  though,  thanks  be  to 
God,  the  icy  chain  which  it  winds  around  us  melts 
in  the  first  gleam  of  sunlight,  or,  failing  that,  in 
the  warmth  of  the  beating  human  heart  which  it 
imprisons. 

The  brothers  next  spoke  of  business;  a  few 
charges,  given  and  received,  a  brief  direction  or 
two,  a  trifling  but  necessary  arrangement — all  these 
were  discussed  in  that  dry  painful  manner  which 
tells  how  powerfully  they  help  to  realize  the  fact 
of  an  approaching  separation.  These  are  the  things 
which  so  penetrate  and  sadden  the  last  hom-s  we 
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spend  with  those  we  love,  robbing  memory  of  her 
precious  inheritance;  and  making*  the  confines  of 
joy  and  sorrow  well  nig-h  undisting-nishable.  They 
rise  at  eveiT  wordj  they  are  inevitable  and  inex- 
haustible. The  book  that  is  to  be  returned,  the 
message  that  is  to  be  delivered,  the  httle  office  in 
the  routine  of  daily  hfe  that  is  not  to  be  left  unper- 
formed,— these,  and  a  thousand  more,  make  absence 
real  before  it  is  begun,  and  tell  far  more  forcibly 
than  narration  that  he  who  gives  the  charges  will 
not  be  here  to  see  them  executed;  that,  in  fact, 
they  are  only  given  heccmse  he  will  not  be  here. 
Yet,  courage  !  Parting,  and  pain,  and  sickness  have 
their  needful  work  to  do  in  this  earthly  beginning 
of  our  eternity.  They  are  bars  in  the  solemn  music 
of  life,  and  the  measure  of  the  strain  depends  upon 
them. 

"  And  now,  Godfrey,  one  word  of  yourself,"  said 
Frederick,  in  conclusion. 

"  An  unprofitable  subject,"  interrupted  Godfrey, 
hastily. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  brother,"  was  the  answer, 
"  don't  fancy  that  I  want  any  confidence  !  I  only 
want  you  to  make  me  one  promise." 
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Again  Godfi-ey  interrupted  him.     "  It  is  yours," 
cried  he,  "  be  it  what  it  may." 

Frederick  pressed  his  hand  warmly.  "I  know 
your  power  over  yourself,"  he  rephed,  "  or  I  would 
not  ask  it  in  such  terms.  You  promise  me  then — 
you  have  promised  me  that  if  your  heart  should 
fail,  if  you  should  find  that  you  are  taking-  a  gloomy, 
painful  view  of  life,  that  you  are  desponding,  grow- 
ing to  think  nothing  w^orth  working  for — that  in 
such  a  case  you  vf'iW,  for  my  sake,  forcibly  put  from 
you  such  morbid  notions ;  for  my  sake  make  an 
immediate  and  vigorous  struggle  against  them, 
telling  yourself  that  they  are  morbid  and  unhealthy, 
that  you  know  them  to  be  false,  and  that  the  happi- 
ness of  two  whom  you  love  very  dearly  is  in  your 
hands,  depending  as  much  upon  your  preserving  in 
yourself  a  hopeful  energetic  spirit  as  upon  your 
achieving  the  means  of  returning  to  them  one  da3\ 
Will  you  do  this?" 

Frederick's  voice  faltered,  but  Godfrey's  was 
perfectly  steady  as  he  answered,  "  I  will,  indeed. 
I  may  need  the  recollection  of  these  words ;  but 
I  believe  that  even  without  them  I  should  have 
done   as    you    wish.      I  never   could  understand 
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mental  cowardice;  bodily  fear  is  to  me  tlie  more 
intelligible  of  the  two,  thoug'b  both  are  equally 
unmanly.  I  look  upon  a  disappointment  as  I 
would  upon  an  operation  —  a  thing-  to  be  en- 
dured as  one  best  may,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as 
one  can.  Both  leave  behind  them,  besides  the 
temporary  agony,  a  certain  amount  of  pain,  dis- 
comfort, and  weakness ;  but  when  a  man  feels  weak 
he  doesn  't  take  to  his  bed  and  refuse  food.  Say  no 
more  about  it ;  I  would  not  have  said  so  much  to 
any  one  but  yourself." 

'^And  yet  one  thing  more,"  rejoined  Frederick, 
ghding  instantly  and  without  further  allusion  from 
a  subject,  the  dehcacy  of  which  he  felt  too  keenly 
to  disturb  it  by  more  than  a  passing  touch.  "  There 
is  another  time  at  which  I  wish  to  be  especially 
remembered — when  you  are  on  your  knees  ! " 

'^It  is  for  me  to  ask  you  for  such  a  remem- 
brance!" exclaimed  Godfrey,  deeply  affected.  "  But 
I  understand  all  that  you  mean  by  it,  all  that  you 
wish  on  my  behalf.  I  must  answer  you  far  more 
humbly  here.  I  feel  what  the  past  has  been ;  I 
can  only  say,  God  help  me  to  make  the  future 
different ! "  And  with  a  warm  embrace  the  brothers 
parted. 

VOL.   II.  P 
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Frederick's  face  dropped  upon  his  bands,  and 
for  a  moment  he  was  about  to  give  way  to  the 
gTief  so  bravely  and  effectually  restrained  till  now  j 
he  was  roused  by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  and, 
once  more,  Godfrey's  voice  sounded  in  his  ears. 

"  One  last  promise  from  you,  Frederick ;  it  is  my 
only  request. — Never  let  Ida's  name  be  mentioned 
in  any  letter  to  me  from  home.  I  tmst  you  in  this." 
He  was  gone  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  and  the 
certainty  of  his  tone  made  Frederick  feel  far  more 
effectually  bound  than  if  he  had  pledged  himself  in 
words. 

But  let  us  look  upon  another  scene,  only  for  a 
few  moments ;  surely  if  we  gaze  too  long  we  shall 

not  see  for  tears  ! 

«  *  «  «  « 

The  faint  head  fell  back  upon  the  pillows  tenderly 
arranged  for  its  reception  by  the  same  kind  hands 
which  had  hitherto  themselves  supported  it.  A 
long  low  sigh  bore  witness  to  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  acute  pain ;  then  followed  a  few  broken, 
murmuring  sentences,  such  as  are  wont  to  fall 
unconsciously  from  the  lips  of  a  sufferer  when  the 
immediate  pressure  is  withdrawn,  but  nerves  are 
still  wrought  to  their  utmost  tension,  body  ex- 
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hausted,  and  will  almost  paralysed  by  tlie  effort  of 
its  late  acliievement. 

"  It  is  over,  thank  God ! — thank  you  all.  M3- 
kind  nurse — where  is  she  ?     God  bless  you  !  " 

The  fingers  of  Percy  Lee  closed  feebly,  but  with 
convulsive  eagerness,  upon  the  small  soft  hand 
which  yet  rested  on  the  bed  beside  his  cheek.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment.  Again  the  room  was 
darkened,  and  the  bandage  which  had  been  tempo- 
rarily fastened  around  his  eyes,  in  order  that  the 
unwonted  light  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
the  operation  might  not  injure  him,  withdrawn,  and 
the  courageous  woman  whose  arms  had  steadily 
and  unshrinkingly  sustained  him  during  his  agony, 
extricated  herself  hurriedly  from  his  grasp,  and 
glided  away.  The  door  closed  behind  her.  Yet 
pausing  for  a  moment,  she  applied  her  ear  to  the 
key-hole  J  the  voice  of  the  surgeon,  modulated  to 
that  tone  of  artificial  soothing  which,  though  it  be 
necessary  for  the  patient,  is  so  inexpressible  weari- 
some and  irritating  to  the  watcher,  was  alone 
audible.  "There,  there,"  it  said,  "we  have  done 
wonders ;  but  we  must  avoid  the  reaction  which  is 
sure  to  follow  an  excitement  of  this  kind.  Drink 
this,  my  dear  sir,  and  compose  yourself  to  sleep." 

p2 
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Then  came  the  low  tinkle  of  glass  against  glass ; 
and  then,  quickly,  ere  Ida  (we  need  not  name  her) 
had  time  to  retreat,  the  surgeon  and  his  assistant 
came  out  of  the  room,  almost  running  against  her 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  exit.  They  halted,  and 
looked  from  her  to  each  other  with  a  blank,  start- 
led, half-guilty  expression  ;  the  superior  of  the  two 
then  took  her  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  much 
in  the  same  tone  which  he  had  just  heard  him 
adopt  in  speaking  to  her  father. 

"My  dear  child,  you  have  no  business  here. 
You  must  lie  down  and  rest.  Stay ;  this  pulse  is  a 
little  quicker  than  I  like  ;  I  think  I  shall  prescribe 
for  you." 

"Tell  me  !  "  ejaculated  Ida,  in  a  husky,  wavering 
voice  ;  and  then  stopped. 

"You  know  as  much  as  we  do,"  answered  he, 
evasively.  "  I  have  given  our  patient  a  composing 
draught,  and  he  will,  I  hope,  be  asleep  in  a  few 
minutes.  Of  course,  we  must  expect  great  exhaus- 
tion. He  will  sleep  for  some  hours  at  least,  and 
during  that  time  the  nurse  will  watch  him.  I  shall 
wait  below  stairs  :  you  cannot  do  better  than  invi- 
gorate yourself  for  such  exertions  as  you  may  be 
required  to  make,  by  sleeping  now  when  you  can  be 
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of  no  use.  You  are  a  little  excited.  I  shall  sive 
you  something'  quieting,  and  promise  to  wake  you 
as  soon  as  there  is  need.  Now,  be  a  good  child, 
and  do  as  jou  are  told." 

Her  eyes  rested  fixedly  upon  his  face  with  that 
sort  of  dreary  helpless  courage  which  endures  to 
look  upon  the  truth  because  it  is  evident,  and  there 
is  no  escape  from  it.  He  could  not  meet  the  gaze, 
but  looked  down  uneasily.  She  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  either  in  thought  or  action,  but  knew,  and 
determined  directly. 

"  It  has  failed !  '*  said  she  distinctly,  and  Ts-ithout 
shrinking  or  turning  aside. 

The  answer  was  written  in  his  face.  Dropping  his 
hand,  before  he  could  remonstrate  or  prevent,  she 
was  again  at  the  bedside.  She  knew  the  hours  of 
life  now  left  were  very  few,  and  she  was  greedy  of 
them.  She  sat  shrouded  in  the  curtains  quite  calm 
and  motionless;  through  the  parted  drapery  the 
wan  face  on  the  pillow  was  visible  to  her,  and  her 
eyes  clung  to  it.  So  passed  on  the  hours ;  it  was  a 
strange  spectacle.  The  wasted  countenance  of  the 
sleeper,  where  many  a  drawn  muscle  and  piinted 
furrow  marked  the  passage  of  years  of  suffering 
now  almost  childlike  in  the  placid  exhaustion  of 
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profound  repose  ;  the  child's  face  beside  it,  so  Toung- 
and  smooth,  tender  in  all  its  outlines,  infantine  in 
the  transparency  of  its  colouring,  yet  stern,  I  had 
almost  said  terrible,  in  its  expression  of  agony,  con- 
centrated and  held  captive  by  inward  power.  All 
her  senses  were  awake ;  her  imagination  was  pre- 
ternaturally  active.  Not  a  feature  of  the  present, 
not  a  shadow  of  the  future,  was  unmarked  by  her ; 
from  the  past  only  her  thoughts  fled  in  sheer  terror, 
unable  at  that  moment  to  encounter  the  softness  of 
Memory.  She  saw,  counted,  treasured,  every  light 
change  that  flitted  across  his  face — so  trivial,  so 
transitory,  that,  to  any  eye  save  hers,  all  seemed 
absorbed  in  a  profundity  of  repose  that  was  well 
nigh  stupor  The  sound  of  his  breathing  made 
rhythm  of  her  thoughts,  and  they  moved  to  it,  and 
measured  themselves  by  it,  without,  for  that,  losing 
one  spark  of  their  terrific  vitality.  They  were 
busy,  fearfully  busy ;  gathering  in  and  laying  up  a 
treasure. 

Slow  dawn  crept  into  the  room.  It  was  bright 
and  glorious  outside  ;  music  was  going  up  from  the 
thickets  and  fragance  from  the  meadows,  and  floods 
of  gracious  sunshine  were  refreshing  and  rewarding 
the  beneficent  efforts  of  earth.     But  light  came 
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timidly  and  uneasily  into  the  chamber  of  death,  as 
if  afraid  of  what  it  would  have  to  see  and  to  reveal ; 
it  took  a  sickly  hue  from  blinds  and  close-drawn 
curtains,  and  seemed  to  shiver  in  its  coverings  with 
the  chill  of  agnie.  There,  throug-h  the  top  of  the 
cornice,  where  a  crevice  let  in  a  single  unfettered 
sunbeam,  it  came  straight  and  sharp  as  an  arrow, 
and  seemed  to  make  a  rankling  wound  where  it 
entered.  Ten  hours  had  passed  since  Ida  began 
her  vigil,  and  not  one  tear  had  visited  her  earnest 
hopeless  eyes.  Her  being  was  passing  through  a 
ftirnace  heated  seven  times ;  it  was  to  come  out  a 
weapon  of  sevenfold  power.  How  should  she  fail 
to  endure  even  that  burning  fiery  furnace,  for  was 
there  not  One  with  her  like  unto  the  Son  of  God  ? 

"  God  bless  you  ! "  Low,  faint,  tremulous  words, 
but  site  heard  them.  The  eyes  were  glassy  and 
uncertain,  but  she  met  them  in  one  brief,  instanta- 
neous look  of  recognition ;  she  had  her  reward — the 
strong  patient  heart  had  not  so  suffered  and  so 
waited  for  nothing.  It  had  waited  for  death,  and 
death  had  come ;  but  with  it,  nay  in  it,  the  presence, 
the  assurance,  the  pledge  of  Life. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


TYERELL. 


"  Come  in,  love,  I  am  awake,"  said  Madeline,  lan- 
guidly lifting  lier  eyes  from  her  book,  and  fixing* 
them  upon  the  door.  The  tap  was  low  and  timid, 
and  she  felt  sure  that  it  announced  Ida.  Slowly 
the  door  moved  forwards,  and  a  little  face,  bright 
yet  shy,  all  garlanded  with  waving  ringlets,  looked 
in.  Madeline  stared  at  it  as  though  it  were  a 
spectre,  pressed  her  hand  tightly  upon  her  heart, 
and  could  not  speak. 

^^  May  I  come  in,  ma'am  ? "  asked  httle  Arthur, 
looking  almost  inclined  to  run  away.  "  I  promised 
to  be  very  quiet." 

Children  are  the  greatest  of  helps  to  self-controL 
A  kind  of  instinctive  shame  checks  the  indulgence 
of  any  violent  passion  or  impulse  before  them, 
whether  it  be  anger  or  giief,  bitterness  or  folly. 
Their  eyes  are  too  new  upon  earth  to  be  suffered 
as  yet  to  look  upon  its  evils ;  they  must  not  witness 
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the  result  where  they  cannot  possibly  comprehend 
the  cause.  Madeline  forced  a  smile,  and  beckoned 
to  him  encourag'ing'ly,  though  the  ineffectual  words 
died  in  audibly  upon  her  lips.  He  came  in,  and 
stood  beside  her  chair,  laying'  his  hand  upon  her 
knee,  and  looking*  up  in  her  face. 

'^  You  have  been  very  ill,"  said  he,  in  a  cautious 
whisper,  as  thoug-h  he  had  been  schooled  to  speak 
softly,  "  you  look  so  white.     Are  you  better  ?" 

'^  Yes,  my  darling',"  she  answered,  suffering*  her 
trembling"  and  icy  fing-ers  to  rest  upon  his,  but 
closing  her  eyes,  as  if  quite  unable  to  meet  his 
clear,  cloudless  g-aze. 

"All  this  while  have  you  been  in  bed?"  con- 
tinued the  httle  boy.  "  Oh,  how  tired  you  must 
be !  I  was  very  ill  once,  a  long",  long*  while  ag'o ; 
a  gTeat  many  years,  I  believe.  I  can  remember 
it,  though.  I  was  in  bed  for  three  weeks,  and  I 
could  not  get  up  at  all,  and  they  put  pillows  behind 
me  when  I  was  to  eat  my  dinner,  and  fed  me 
with  a  spoon ;  and  my  head  went  from  side  to  side 
like  a  little  baby's,  though  I  was  three  years  old. 
I  wasn't  strong  enough  to  keep  it  straight,  you 
know.  And  I  had  my  marbles  in  the  bed  with 
me,  but  I  couldn't  play  with  them.     And  papa 
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nursed  me, —  oh,  so  kind  and  so  careful !  He  never 
went  to  bed  at  all,  but  sat  bj  my  side  all  the 
night,  for  fear  I  should  be  frightened,  or,  I  think," 
(with  a  look  of  awe  and  doubt)  "  for  fear  I  should 
die  and  g'o  away  from  him.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  die." 
Tears  forced  their  way  from  under  her  closed 
eyelids,  and  poured  down  her  cheeks  like  rain. 

^^Why  do  you  cry?"  asked  Arthur,  earnestly. 
"Am  I  naughty?  Don't  you  like  me?  Or  are 
you  only  sorry  because  I  was  so  ill  ?  Don't  cry, — 
I  am  quite  well  again." 

He  seemed  troubled,  and  she  struggled  for  suffi- 
cient calmness  to  re-assure  him. 

"  I  am  only  crying  because  I  have  been  ill," 
said  she,  in  a  stifled  voice.  "  Go  on  talking  to  me, 
I  like  to  hear  you.'* 

"  Perhaps  you  were  crying  because  you  thought 
you  should  die,"  rejoined  the  child.  '^Were  you 
naughty,  and  did  that  make  you  afraid?  Oh,  if 
you  are  sorry,  God  will  forgive  you.  I  didn't  like 
to  die  because  I  was  afraid  of  a  new  place,  and  of 
leaving  papa,  not  because  I  was  afraid  of  God. 
But  you  have  no  papa,  have  you  ?  And  you  are 
80  old,  you  can't  be  afraid." 

MadeHne  drew  him    close  to   her  bosom,  and 
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kissed  him  tenderly.  He  sat  on  her  knee^  and  put 
up  his  hand  coaxingly  to  her  cheeky  smoothing-  the 
rich  dark  mass  of  hair  which  shadowed  it  beneath 
the  falling  lace  of  her  cap. 

"  I  think  you  will  get  quite  well  again  very 
soon,"  said  he,  ^^  and  then  you  shall  finish  painting 
my  picture.  Papa  looked  at  it,  and  he  said  you 
would  finish  it  when  you  got  well." 

The  words  had  a  strange,  unreal,  impossible 
sound ;  Madeline  did  not  answer  them.  She  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  breathed  with 
difficulty.  A  sudden,  oppressive  sense  of  a  presence 
was  upon  her ;  she  felt  that  some  one  had  entered, 
though  she  heard  no  stepj  it  seemed  as  though 
an  unseen  hand  of  giant  strength  were  holding 
down  her  evelids,  and,  like  one  struo-o-lino-  with 
the  nightmare,  though  her  life  depended  on  her 
looking  up  or  speaking,  not  for  her  life  could  she 
do  either.  So  highly  strung  and  stretched  was 
every  nerve,  that  when  a  sound  actually  broke  the 
momentary  silence,  which,  reckoned  by  her  throb- 
bing heart,  would  have  been  ten  times  its  length, 
it  was  -vsith  difficulty  that  she  restrained  a  scream. 
Yet  the  words  were  commonplace,  every-day  words, 
and  the  voice  quiet  and  courteous. 
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"  I  hope  you  are  better  this  morning"." 
The  spell  was  broken ;  she  looked  up  and  beheld 
Mr.  Tvrrell.  She  made  a  great^  an  astonishing 
effort ;  she  seemed  to  compress,  to  crush  her  emo- 
tion, and  sweep  it  aside  for  the  moment,  as  though 
it  were  a  tangible  thing,  over  which  she  had  power. 
There  was  an  unnatural  numbness  upon  her,  both 
in  thought  and  feeling,  and  a  strange  lurking  con- 
sciousness that  life  was,  so  to  speak,  intermitted, 
and  that  it  would  be  resumed  ere  long  with  fearful 
energy  of  reaction,  that  she  must  therefore  resolve 
desperately  to  use  and  to  command  the  interval, 
uncertain  of  its  duration  and  of  its  end. 

She  put  the  child  gently  from  her  knees,  and 
he  went  to  his  father,  saying,  '•  0  !  papa,  you  came 
too  quick.  I  was  going  to  tell  her  you  were 
coming,  but  I  hadn't  got  to  it  yet."  She  was  not 
conscious  of  noting  the  words,  but  she  found  after- 
wards that  she  remembered  the  minutest  particu- 
lars ;  how  the  little  fellow  put  his  hand  into  his 
father's,  and  quietly  submitted  to  be  led  from  the 
room ;  how  the  latter,  having  closed  the  door  upon 
him,  and  stood  for  a  second  as  if  uncertain,  ad- 
vanced and  drew  a  chair  by  her  side.  She  observed 
the  merest  trifles  j  that  a  corner  of  the  hearth-rug 
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was  displaced  by  the  leg-  of  his  chair;  that  a  fly 
had  settled  upon  his  arm,  and  travelled  along  the 
coat-sleeve  till  it  reached  his  hand,  and  was  shaken 
off  by  a  shg'ht  involuntary  movement.  The  pic- 
ture never  rose  up  before  her  thoughts  afterwards 
without  the  fly  and  the  fold  in  the  carpet.  When 
she  lifted  a  momentary  g-lance  to  his  face, — not 
his  eyes,  those  she  could  not  meet, — she  saw  that 
his  colour  came  and  went  rapidly;  she  felt  rather 
than  heard  that  there  was  suppressed  agitation  in 
the  calmness  of  his  voice,  and  this  helped  to 
strengthen  her.  Yet  his  manner  was  deliberate, 
assured,  and  very  g-entle. 

"  I  fear  I  have  startled  you,"  said  he,  again 
addressing  her.  "  If  you  are  not  strong  enough 
to  see  me, — to  listen  to  me, — I  will  go.  I  can 
wait  till  you  are  more  completely  recovered." 

"  I  am  quite  strong  enough,"  she  answered. 

"  Then,  if  that  be  the  case,"  replied  he,  "  I  will 
speak.  I  will  not  distress  you  long;  I  have  only 
a  few  words  to  say.  My  object  is  not  to  distress, 
but  to  reUeve  you.  It  is  better,  I  think,  at  once 
to — to — "     He  hesitated. 

^^  I  understand,"  interposed  she,  quickly,  and 
bowing  her  head ;  "  it  is  better." 
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Why  was  this  tone  of  consideration  so  inexpres- 
sibly bitter  to  her  ?  And  for  what  was  it  preparing* 
her?  For  silence!  He  did  not  speak  again  for 
some  minutes  J  the  pause  was  intolerable,  and  at 
last  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and  met  his  earnest,  me- 
lancholy gaze  fixed  immoveably  upon  her  face.  It 
seemed  to  fascinate  her,  and  she  surveyed  him  as 
though  taking*  note  of  the  change  of  years  \  a  little 
more  expansion  of  the  lofty  forehead,  a  line  or  two 
of  thought,  a  shade  of  pathos,  a  touch  of  softness, 
— the  picture  was  mellowed,  not  faded.  And  how 
"was  it  with  her?  The  radiance  and  buoyancy  of 
her  beauty  were  gone  for  ever,  nor  could  she  guess 
how  much  of  loveliness  time,  sorrow,  and  discipline 
had  given  in  its  place.  She  knew  not  how  the 
gradual  moulding  of  the  heart  had  traced  its  work 
upon  the  countenance  \  she  thought  herself  a  wi*eck, 
a  mere  phantom  of  the  past,  and  involuntarily  she 
shook  her  head  as  he  gazed  upon  her,  her  lips 
parting  with  a  painful  yet  half-deprecating  smile. 

"Madehne,"  said  he  at  length,  and  the  name 
fell  upon  her  ear  like  a  stroke  upon  an  open  wound, 
— ^^  we  have  both  been  wrong.  Nay"  (putting  up 
his  hand),  "  hear  me  !  My  fault  has  been  as  gTeat 
as  yours.    I  feel  it  so.    We  have  both  suffered, — 
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you  the  most,  for  you  had  not  that  consolation 
which  has  been  the  innocent  charm  and  study  of 
my  hfe."  (He  hurried  over  this  reference  to  their 
child,  as  if  he  feared  to  agitate  her  too  powerfully.) 
^'  Now,  I  am  not  looking  to  the  past  with  any  bit- 
terness, nor  to  the  future  with  any  romance.  I 
see  the  whole  truth,  clearly,  strongly,  coldly,  if 
you  will;  and  seeing  it,  I  am  ready, — anxious, — 
to  resume  the  duty  to  which  I  was  once  fully  as 
faithless  as  yourself.  I  disguise  nothing;  this  is 
my  wish.  But  not  for  an  instant  will  I  be  a  re- 
straint upon  you  ;  you  shall  decide  for  yom'self  and 
for  me." 

She  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  but 
he  felt  that  she  was  listening;  he  felt,  too,  how 
stiff  and  heartless  were  his  words.  Doubt  of  her 
feelings,  desire  to  spare  them,  pride,  shame, — 
all  united  to  constrain  him ;  yet  his  voice  softened 
and  faltered  as  he  proceeded : — 

"  Whatever  you  may  once  have  felt,"  said  he, 
rather  hurriedly,  "  I  know  that  indignation,  and 
the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  sense  of  wrong,  must 
long  since  have  effaced  it.  I  know  you,  Madeline. 
I  appeal  to  no  past  feelings;  I  was  unworthy  of 
the  gift  which  I  first  sought,  and,  whatever  your 
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offences  may  have  been,  I  deserved  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn." 

"No,  no,"  murmured  she,  sobbing-,  and  keenly 
feeling  the  generous  delicacy  of  his  words ;  "  let 
there  be  truth  between  us  !  I  was  sorely  tried, 
and  my  sin  was  heavy.  The  depth  of  my  humilia- 
tion has  avenged  it ! " 

"  You  are  right ! "  he  exclaimed,  taking  up  her 
words  with  a  mixture  of  vehemence  and  solemnity ; 
"  there  must  be  perfect  truth  between  us  now. 
Listen,  then,  to  the  truth.  When  we  were  to- 
gether, seven  years  ago,  I  was — a  mere  man  of  the 
world;  my  standard  of  life  was  neither  natural 
nor  supernatural,  but  artificial,  and  to  it  my  feel- 
ings, sympathies,  conceptions,  hopes,  were  all  bound, 
as  with  bands  of  adamant.  You  were — a  woman, 
with  infinite  capacity  of  womanly  perfection,  but 
without  one  help,  one  guidance,  one  healthful  me- 
mory of  instructed  childhood,  one  habit  of  wise 
discipHne,  ere  the  tender  will  had  hardened  itself 
in  opposition.  I  need  not  go  on.  Such  as  you 
were,  I  took  you,  and  took  also  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  {you  gave  me  the  power)  of  making  you 
that  which  you  were  capable  of  becoming.  How 
did  I  fulfil  this  duty  ?     Do  you  suppose  I  have 
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never  thoug-ht  of  this, — never  asked  myself,  with 
keenest  reproach,  why,  when  you  opened  to  me  a 
way  into  the  very  depths  of  your  character  through 
your  g-enerous,  self-abandoning-,  confiding  heart,  I 
repaid  you  by  obstinately  refusing-  to  use  it  ?  You 
did  not  know  me ;  and  I  stood  aloof  and  suffered 
you  to  destroy  your  own  happiness  and  mine,  rather 
than  by  a  word  enlighten  you.  Do  you  suppose, 
Madeline,"  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice  as  he 
drew  nearer  to  her,  ^'  that  in  solitude,  at  nightfall, 
in  those  hours  when  conscience  is  suddenly  revealed 
to  the  soul  as  an  angel  of  judgment,  beneath  whose 
sentence  it  must  needs  fall  prostrate, — that  at  such 
times  I  have  never  told  myself,  with  bitter  ineifec- 
tual  tears,  that  if  she  whom  I  had  irrevocably  lost 
could  be  restored  to  me,  I  would  be  to  her  other 
than  I  had  been?  We  have  all  such  thoughts  of 
the  dead  in  our  tender  moments,  and  when  there 
has  been  real  wrong-  they  make  the  helpless  re- 
(- morse  of  a  lifetime.  But  you  and  I  are  happier, 
for  we  have  the  power  of  reparation.     And  when 

my  boy, — our  child " 

"  Oh,  no  more !  no  more !  Have  mercy  upon 
me  !"  she  exclaimed,  and  with  a  sudden,  irresistible 
movement  flung  herself  at  his  feet.      "Give  me 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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your  pardon;  say  to  me  *  Go  in  peace/  and  let  me 
hide  myself  again  for  ever  ! " 

Tyrrell  felt  that  he  had  conquered.  How  gently 
he  raised  her !  ^'  I  have  forgiven  everything/'  said 
he,  as  with  grave  tenderness  and  authority  he  took 
her  hands  in  his.  ^'  But  I  retract  my  former  words, 
— I  will  not  leave  you  liberty  of  choice ;  I  decide 
for  you.  A  year  hence  you  shall  abandon  me  if 
you  will ;  till  then,  my  wife,  come  back  to  me,  and 
have  faith  in  me!"  *  *  *  * 

It  was  a  strange  compact;  how  different  were 
the  feelings  with  which  it  was  contemplated  !  When 
Madeline  dismissed  little  Arthur  from  her  room 
that  night  with  tenderest  kisses  and  blessings,  and 
throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  sought  to  examine 
her  soul  before  God,  to  recall  the  past,  to  anticipate 
the  future,  to  judge,  to  deplore,  to  resolve; — so 
great  was  the  tumult  that  she  could  but  supplicate 
a  Divine  Voice  to  go  forth  upon  those  troubled 
waters,  saying,  ^^ Peace!  be  still  !"  That  she  had 
done  right  thus  far  she  felt  convinced,  yet  the  con- 
viction brought  her  little  comfort  and  no  calmness. 
"  Help  me  to  see  the  right,  and  to  do  it  for  the  time 
to  come,"  was  her  cry;  and  as  that  bewildering 
future  pressed  upon  her,   she  involuntarily  closed 
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her  eyes^  and  prayed  to  be  led  blindfold^  like  tbe 
sightless  man  restored  by  an  operation  to  instant 
power  of  vision^  who  fancies  that  the  images  of  tree, 
and  wall,  and  cloud,  strike  bodily  upon  his  naked 
eyeballs,  and  shrinks  from  the  supposed  ag'ony,  till 
he  has  been  gradually  and  tenderly  accustomed  to 
the  reality.     All  that  night  she  lay  motionless  and 
sleepless; — a  Hving,  heaving-,  ceaseless  multitude  of 
thoughts  filling  her  whole  being,  and  keeping  her 
body  calm  by  their  ver}^  intensity.     No  vague  im- 
possible suggestions  of  fever,  no  wild  phantoms  of 
dehrium  passed  before  her  fancy ;  but  a  great  host 
of  memories,  every  shape  distinct,  every  lineament 
glowing    with    life,    crowding   swiftly   upon   each 
other,    yet   not   breaking   a   certain   orderliness  of 
succession,  taxing  to   its   utmost   every  faculty  of 
her  soul,  and  pointing  as  they  passed  to  the  multi- 
tudinous shadows  of  the  coming  hours.     Out  of  the 
hum  of  their  voices,  articulate  yet  confused — out  of 
the  murmur  of  their  manifold  wings — there  seemed 
to  be  gathered  the  sound  of  an  awful  question,  but 
no   answer  was   heard.       "  Would   the   discipline 
which   had   so  broken  her   spirit   (and  what   had 
not  that  spirit  endured  ere  it   broke,  and  in   the 
breaking?)  at  last  heal  her  heart?"      When  the 

q2 
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morning  broke,  and  she  sank  at  last  into  a  brief 
slumber,  it  was  the  dreamless  sleep  of  utter  ex- 
haustion ;  nor  had  the  mind  strength  to  shape  for 
itself  a  single  fleeting  phantasy.  She  lay  as  it  were 
dead  j  but  oh,  wonder  of  mercy !  it  was  a  child's 
soft  kiss  upon  her  lips  that  waked  her,  and  when 
she  opened  her  eyes  upon  the  face  of  that  living 
incarnation  of  hope,  it  was,  indeed,  a  resurrection. 
Was  it  not,  too,  might  she  not  almost  believe  it  to 
be,  an  answer'  to  the  question  ?  Here  was  healing 
for  every  wound ;  here,  surely,  a  link  which  nothing 
could  sever — a  union  which  could  but  deepen  and 
strengthen  the  longer  that  it  lasted. 

Meanwhile,  Tyrrell  paced  his  chamber,  and 
thought  almost  exclusively  of  the  future,  with  a 
mixture  of  feelings  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
analyze.  He  had  been  deeply  touched  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  Madeline's  journal;  every  vague,  half- formed 
conjecture,  every  impulse  of  self-accusation,  every 
whisper  of  remorse,  had  received  a  full  justification, 
and  proved  to  be  only  suggestive  of  the  reaHty. 
His  resolution  had  been  unhesitatingly  adopted, 
and  would  be  unhesitatingly  fulfilled.  Yet,  though 
roused,  moved,  softened,  he  was  possessed  by  no 
overmastering  passion  of  feeling ;  the  whole  appa- 
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ratus  of  conscious  tlioug-lit  was  at  work  as  usual. 
Perhaps  intense  curiosity  was  uppermost  in  liis 
mind,  if  we  may  apply  the  name  to  a  sentiment  so 
grave.  He  could  not  be  said  to  fear,  scarcely 
even  to  be  very  anxious  about,  the  result  of  his 
present  step,  for  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  it 
was  rig'ht,  and  he  believed  himself  to  have  taken 
a  deliberate  view  of  all  possible  consequences,  and 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  how  to  encounter  any. 
Yet  he  was  strang-ely  uncertain  which  of  these  con- 
sequences he  should  be  summoned  to  face,  or  with 
what  aspect  it  might  approach  him,  and  exceed- 
ingly desirous  to  have  this  doubt  resol\^ed.  He  felt 
somewhat  as  one  might  imagine  a  man  to  feel, 
into  whose  charge  should  suddenly  be  given  some 
creature,  beautiful  and  gifted,  but  belonging  to  a 
race  of  beings  slightly  different  from  our  own  in 
constitution,  capacities,  and  habits.  He  could  not  be 
quite  sure  how  she  might  feel  or  how  she  would 
behave  under  any  given  circumstances  ;  and  though 
confident  he  had  within  him  that  which  was  capable 
of  guiding  and  mastering  her,  he  was  afraid  lest 
some  mistake  in  the  beginning  should  render  the  task 
needlessly  difficult,  perhaps  even  impossible.  Then 
he  remembered  her  capabilities,  he  reviewed  the 
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discipline  which  she  had  undergone,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  have  that  faith  in  her  which  he  had  urged 
her  to  have  in  him. 

Another  thought  troubled  him  —  a  thought  for 
which  she  had  not  yet  found  one  instant's  leisure 
— the  words  which  the  world  was  likely  to  say 
about  them.  Tyrrell  knew  his  own  mental  con- 
stitution as  well  as  any  man,  and  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  endure  to  live  within  the  reach  and  know- 
ledge of  such  observation.  The  experiment — for  as 
such  he  could  not  help  regarding  their  reunion — 
must  be  tried  where  there  would  be  no  prying  eyes 
to  witness  it.  He  was  not  one  to  whom  seclusion 
was  possible.  Of  high  family,  abilities,  attainments 
—  of  distinguished  political  career  and  extended 
social  connections — he  was,  and  he  knew  himself 
to  be,  pre-eminently  a  man  of  mark.  His  cheek 
burned,  even  in  the  sohtude  of  his  chamber,  as  the 
idea  of  the  first  trial,  which  he  must  needs  undergo, 
passed  before  his  mind;  namely,  the  explanation, 
or  substitute  for  an  explanation,  of  his  position  which 
must  be  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  Evelyn  Manor. 
Nor  was  it  personal  cowardice  only — though  he 
inwardly  confessed,  with  a  kind  of  honest  self- 
contempt,  that  his  aversion  amounted  to  absolute 
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cowardice — whicli  prompted  him  to  shrink  from  this 
detestable  publicity.  He  felt  keenly  for  Madehne. 
He  would  have  felt  for  any  woman  so  circum- 
stanced ;  but  for  her,  around  whom  had  gathered 
that  reverent  pity  which  belongs  to  our  thoughts  of 
those  whom  we  have  unconsciously  injured,  or  caused 
to  err,  and  who  was  invested  with  all  the  sacredness 
of  wifehood  for  the  futui'e — the  thought  was  in- 
tolerable. 

Happil}^,  the  same  circumstances  which  in- 
creased his  difficulty  suggested  a  remedy.  The 
Government  was  bound  to  him  by  the  recollection 
of  many  services,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  accepted 
no  acknowledgment  save  in  words ;  the  First 
Minister  was  his  personal  friend;  he  had  once 
refused  office,  for  private  and  conscientious  reasons 
only  J  he  was  secure  of  influence  if  he  chose  to 
exert  it.     He  knew  that  the  recall  of  the  Governor 

of  A had  been  for  some  time  contemplated, 

but  that  his  successor  was  not  yet  determined  upon, 
and  he  at  once  resolved  to  solicit  the  post.  A. 
situation  so  distant,  and  so  beset  with  disadvan- 
tages, would  never  have  been  offisred  to  one  whose 
position  at  home  was  so  brilliant  as  his  own ;  but 
he  was  very  sure  that  it  w^ould  not  be  refused  to 
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him.  An  old  colleg-e  friendsliip  with  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  came  pleasantly  forward  from  among 
the  bright  confused  reminiscences  of  youth,  and 
helped  to  reconcile  him  to  the  prospect,  which,  in- 
deed, as  his  eye  dwelt  upon  it,  seemed  to  develop 
every  instant  fresh  and  more  attractive  features. 
To  a  man  of  intellect  and  energy,  whose  home  ties 
were  either  loosened  by  events  or  snapped  by  ne- 
cessity, a  wide  field  of  action  and  achievement  was 
here  opened,  and  he  resolved  not  to  leave  it  un- 
worked.  Little  Arthur  should  accompany  them,  to 
remain  at  least  for  a  time  :  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
that  tender  link  almost  as  acutely  as  Madeline ;  and 
should  the  educational  schemes  now  starting  in  the 
young  colony  keep  the  fair  promise  of  their  begin- 
ning, he  might  continue  with  them  for  some  years. 
Tyrrell  communicated  his  intentions  by  letter  to 
Madeline — he  had  no  fears  of  opposition  on  her 
part;  he  felt  that  the  cutting  of  the  inextricable 
knot  must  be  as  great  a  relief  to  her  as  to  himself. 
Yet  he  wrote  with  cautious  delicacy,  rather  propos- 
ing than  announcing  the  arrangement,  and  adding, 
that  he  awaited  her  consent  in  order  to  start  imme- 
diately for  London.  Supposing  her  to  acquiesce, 
he    proceeded   to    give  directions  for  her  conduct 
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during"  his  absence.  The  family  at  Evelyn  Manor 
was  on  the  verge  of  breaking  up  -,  Godfrey  was 
gone,  Ellenor  had  determined  upon  folio wiog,  Ida 
and  Frederick  would,  of  course,  accompany  her — 
uncle  John  was  to  escort  them.  The  news  of 
Percy's  death  was  momentarily  expected ;  in  fact, 
it  arrived  before  their  departure,  and  caused  Alex- 
ander and  Melissa  to  join  the  melancholy  party  j  the 
former,  because  he  thought  this  mark  of  respect  due 
to  his  brother  j  the  latter,  because  she  did  not  like 
to  suppose  Ellenor  a  better  comforter  than  herself. 
Under  these  circumstances,  that  Tyrrell,  the  guest, 
should  go  without  formal  leave-taking  was  the 
most  natural  arrangement  possible.  He  trusted 
that  Madeline  would  be  able  to  join  him  in  a  week ; 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  would  return  to 
fetch  her.  Meanwhile,  no  revelation  of  their  past 
history  was  necessary  j  nor  need  any  be  made  till 
after  both  should  have  quitted  Evelyn.  Ida's  afflic- 
tion was  cautiously  and  feelingly  communicated  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  letter ;  and  it  was  suggested 
that  Madeline  should  write  fully  and  openly  to  her ; 
the  information  which  she  had  to  give  would  alleviate, 
so  far  as  any  earthly  consideration  could  alleviate, 
the  first  bitterness  of  her  overwhelming  grief.   How 
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long  the  pen  had  paused  ere  it  wrote  the  last  words^ 
"  your  affectionate  husband,"  the  silent  paper  bore 
no  witness  j  but  there  they  were,  legible  and  plain  5 
yet  the  eyes  of  the  reader  returned  to  them  again 
and  again,  with  a  strange  expression  of  incredulity. 
Every  evidence  of  the  reality  of  her  position  seemed 
to  make  it  more  certainly  a  dream;  it  was  only 
when  the  arms  of  Httle  Arthur  were  about  her  neck 
that  she  believed  in  it  calmly  and  effectually.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  her  bewildering  thoughts  she  had 
leisure  to  weep  for  Ida, — her  child,  her  charge,  her 
darling.  She  longed  earnestly  to  go  to  her,  and 
would  have  besought  permission;  but,  with  her 
present  bodily  weakness,  she  felt  that  she  should  go 
only  to  be  a  burden.  So  she  was  forced  to  content 
herself  Vsith.  pouring  out  all  the  tenderness  and 
some  of  the  trouble  of  her  overcharged  heart  in 
a  letter,  blotted  with  tears,  and  containing  many 
fervent  expressions  of  hope  that  they  should  meet 
before  her  final  departure.  To  Tyrrell  she  wrote 
but  a  few  words  with  a  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
which  she  entrusted  to  little  Arthur  to  deliver ;  '^  I 
understand  and  agree  willingly  to  all,  and  shall  be 
ready,  and  I  trust  strong  enough,  by  the  time  you 
mention.  —  Madeline."      She  would   have  written 
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otherwise  if  she  could,  but  found  it  impossible. 
Even  this  made  her  head  dizzy  and  her  heart  sick. 
She  had  feared  the  return  of  fever,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  completely  subdued,  and  her  doctor  pro- 
nounced favourably  of  her  progress.  In  fact,  the 
agitation  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had  been 
nothing"  compared  with  the  state  of  feeling  which 
preceded  them ;  and  as  time  w^ore  on,  and  the 
mere  habit  of  wonder  and  confusion  began  to  pro- 
duce a  more  abiding;  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
event  which  occasioned  them,  something  akin  to 
peace  settled  upon  her  oppressed  heart.  By  night- 
fall she  was  left  alone  in  the  house.  Well  might 
she  lean  her  weary  brow  upon  her  hands,  and 
ask  herself  again  and  again  what  had  befallen 
her ;  and  again  and  again  seek  to  familiarize  her 
mind  with  the  amazing  Present  and  the  uncertain 
Future. 

Natural  thoughts,  hopes,  and  fears,  so  long  dis- 
used that  thev  seemed  strano-e  and  unnatural,  be2:an 
to  stir  within  her  again.  She  seemed  to  resume  a 
personality  which  she  had  laid  down  six  years  ago, 
yet  was  it  inexpressibly  difficult  to  her  to  link  her- 
self to  the  Madeline  of  those  days;  she  began  to 
anticipate  a  time  when  it  would  be  still  more  diffi- 
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cult  to  her  to  realize  tlie  little,  lonely  room  at 
Croye,  and  the  bitter,  desolate  spirit  which  tenanted 
it.  She  took  a  candle,  and  seating*  herself  before 
the  mirror,  stooping  forward,  and  holding  back  her 
abundant  hair  with  both  hands,  perused  earnestly, 
critically,  anxiously,  the  features  whose  once- precious 
beauty  had  been  long;  forgotten,  scarcely  winning 
from  her  a  passing  glance  which  the  mind  accom- 
panied not.  She  tried  to  recall  what  they  had 
been,  and  to  compare  them,  line  by  line,  with  what 
they  now  were.  Nay,  so  absorbed  was  she  in  her 
strange  occupation,  that  she  even  laid  aside  the  cap 
on  which  little  Arthur  had  commented,  and  suffered 
the  dark  tresses  to  fall  down  on  either  side  of  her 
face,  turning  them  with  her  fingers  into  the  loose 
curls  she  had  been  used  to  wear.  For  a  moment, 
the  unmistakeable  beauty  thrilled  her  with  a  kind 
of  pleasure ;  yet  she  turned  away  shuddering,  as  it 
seemed  to  renew  the  thoughts  with  which  she  had 
last  contemplated  and  adorned  it — the  proud,  sel- 
fish, and  self-deceiving  thoughts.  Will  she  be 
despised  for  all  this?  She  despised  herself  the 
next  moment,  and  a  deep  blush  gave  back  the 
brilliancy  of  girlhood  to  her  face,  when,  as  she 
turned,  she  saw  the  housemaid,  who  had  entered 
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the  room  unnoticed,  pausing-,  ere  she  set  down  the 
tea-traj,  to  stare  at  her  in  blank  astonishment. 

*^I  think  I  am  much  better  to-night;  don't  I 
look  so  ?  "  said  she,  hui-riedlj  approaching  the  table, 
and  blushing-  again  for  very  shame  at  this  involun- 
tary little  bit  of  acting. 

"  0  la,  yes,  ma'am  !  "  answered  the  girl,  who  was 
genuinely  amazed  at  seeing  the  pale  quiet  gover- 
ness transformed  into  such  a  vision  of  beauty. 
"  You  look  so  well,  and  quite  different  somehow  ! " 
The  simple  expression  of  admiration  did  not  escape 
Madeline ;  but  she  scorned  herself  for  the  satisfac- 
tion which  it  gave  her,  and  did  double  penance 
afterwards  by  the  resoluteness  with  which  her 
thoughts  betook  themselves  to  the  darker  side  of 
the  prospect  before  her. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 


A  KEFUSAL. 


Events  came  thick  and  fast  upon  our  poor  Ida. 
Scarcely  had  she  begun  to  recover  from  the  passion 
and  stupefaction  of  her  first  g"rief,  when  fresh  trials 
awaited  her.  They  were  comparatively  powerless, 
however,  and  distressed  her  more  by  compelling- 
her  to  active  thought,  than  by  any  new  pain  which 
they  inflicted.  Her  complete  desolation  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  cold  armour  upon  her  heart,  from  which  all 
lesser  shafts  glanced  aside,  blunted  and  innocuous. 
So  soon  as  she  began  to  rally  from  the  physical 
prostration  which  was  the  necessary  result  of  all  she 
had  undergone,  she  became  conscious  of  this  utter 
languor  and  insensibility  to  outward  impressions; 
and  the  first  thought  which  roused  her  was  the  fear 
of  ingratitude.  She  knew  that  everybody  was  very 
kind ;  but  she  did  not  feel  their  kindness ;  she  was 
oblio-ed  to  remind  herself  of  it,  and  to  watch  herself 
lest  she  should  omit  to  notice  it.     This  seemed  to 
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her  sad  and  wrong*,  and  she  became  nervously 
anxious  to  correct  it.  She  thought  herself  very 
weak  •  she  would  exert  herself  j  she  would  g-o  down 
stairs  that  very  evening.  It  was  hard  for  her ;  for 
the  very  lessons  from  which  she  was  wont  to  derive 
strength  and  light,  and  the  recollection  of  which 
stirred  her  up  to  attempt  the  task  of  self-conquest, 
were  now,  amongst  her  most  overpowering*  thoughts, 
her  sources  of  keenest  anguish. 

It  is  a  trying'  moment  (who  cannot  remember 
such  ?)  when,  after  some  household  grief,  the  one 
who  is  specially  left  desolate,  first  resumes  her 
place  in  the  family  circle.  How  secret  is  the  vigi- 
lance !  how  guarded  the  tenderness  of  the  rest ! 
What  care  to  temper  the  conversation !  what  un- 
real cheerfulness  of  tone !  what  scrupulous  choice 
of  subject  !  and  to  the  sufferer  how  wretched  a 
mockery  of  past  habits  which  can  never  thoroughly 
be  resumed  does  it  all  seem !  how  miserable  an 
attempt  to  simulate  the  absence  of  misery!  She  j/u^ 
feels  this  acutely,  even  while  she  belief'es  in  the 
necessity  of  the  attempt,  and  is  grateful  for  the 
love  from  which  it  springs;  and  if  the  feeling 
be  one-sided,  surely  it  is  one  side  of  the  truth. 
Why  should  we  think  entire  recovery  from  sorrow 
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desirable  ?  why  seek  to  efface,  to  ig-nore,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  forget,  the  affliction  which  is  sent  to 
sanctify  our  energies  ?  When  God  strikes  our 
goodly  fabric  to  the  earth,  surely  He  does  not 
always  intend  us  to  begin  forthwith  to  construct 
another  out  of  the  ruins  ;  he  would  perhaps  rather 
teach  us  to  live  without  these  earthly  tabernacles, 
in  expectation  of  that  house  built  without  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Ida  came  down  in  the  twiHght  a  little  before  tea- 
time.  She  passed  Agnes  in  the  passage;  poor, 
awkward  Agnes,  who  had  indeed,  according  to  her 
promise,  "  done  her  best  to  help  and  comfort  her." 
Ida's  conscience  reproached  her  with  some  callous- 
ness towards  Agnes,  and  she  now  gently  drew  her 
arm  through  her  own,  and  pressed  her  hand.  She 
would  have  spoken,  but  a  sensation  of  choking  in 
the  throat  prevented  her.  She  began  to  fear  that 
she  had  attempted  what  she  should  not  be  able  to 
carry  through. 

"  Are  you  going  in  to  tea,  Ida  ? "  asked  Agnes. 

Ida  made  a  motion  of  affirmation.  Agnes  hesi- 
tated. She  was  not  used  to  think  for  others,  and 
was  afraid  of  making  some  blunder.  Yet  she  felt 
instinctively  certain  that  Ida  could  never  face  the 
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whole  party  assembled  in  the  drawing-room.     She 
drew  her  in  the  opposite  direction.     ^^Come  with 
me,"  said  she,  somewhat  Huntly.     "  I  am  going  to 
make  tea ;  and  then  they  will  all  come  in  and  find 
you  there."    Ida  squeezed  her  hand  again,  and  fol- 
lowed her  directions.     And  as  the  rest  of  the  party 
dropped  gradually  in,  one  glimpse  of  the  soft  golden 
curls  sweeping   the  black   dress   was  enough  for 
them ;   they  took   no   notice,   but   fell   into    their 
places   and  tried   to   talk   indiiferently.     All  save 
poor  dear  uncle  John,  who  could  not  restrain  his 
first  exclamation,  "  Oh,  my  darling ! "    and   then, 
hastily  checking  himself,  stooped  over  his  plate, 
and  fairly  sobbed.     Everybody  thought  this  would 
be  too  much  for  Ida,  and  greatly  did  they  wonder 
at  her  self-control.     But,  in  truth,  her  tears  lay 
too   deep  to  be  roused  by  this  little    superficial 
emotion.     It  rather  calmed  her. 

Listless  and  silent,  she  heard,  though  she  could 
not  be  said  to  listen  to,  the  constrained  conversa- 
tion of  the  others.  They  spoke  of  Madeline — of  her 
recovery  and  departure  to  London — of  the  extra- 
ordinary letter  which  Ellenor  had  received  from  her 
that  very  morning. 

"  It  is  the  most  incredible  history  that  I  ever 

VOL.    II.  R 
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heard  in  my  life,"  said  uncle  John,  speaking-  fast  and 
thick.  "  I  don't  believe  above  half  of  it — and  what 
I  do  believe  I  don't  understand.  Nobody  shall  per- 
suade me  that  she  didn't  know  Tyrrell  was  her  hus- 
band. Why,  he  hadn't  even  changed  his  name !  It's 
all  nonsense.  Thank  Heaven !  the  days  are  past 
when  people  used  to  be  married  in  their  sleep !  Tell 
me  that  a  woman  wouldn't  know  her  own  husband 
when  she  saw  him !  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it, 
though  I  must  say  it  was  scandalous  behaviour  on 
TyreU's  part." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  and  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?  "  asked  Mehssa,  peevishly.  "  What  do  you 
call  scandalous  behaviour  in  Mr.  Tyrrell  ?  " 

"  To  pretend  he  didn't  know  his  own  wife,"  re- 
joined uncle  John,  quickly,  and  almost  in  a  tone 
of  defiance.  "  Come,  come,  Melissa,  it 's  all  very 
well  to  defend  one's  friends;  but  this  is  going  a 
little  too  far.  I  am  sure  if  you  had  been  Mrs.  Tyr- 
rell, you  would  never  have  forgiven  him.  And,  talk- 
ing of  that,  I  think  you  had  a  very  narrow  escape, 
for  I'm  sure  you  always  thought  he  was  a  widower." 

^^  I  can't  see  what  difference  it  makes  to  w^," 
answered  Melissa,  setting  her  cup  sharply  down 
upon  the  table. 
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^^What!"  cried  he,  aghast  and  stariDg-,  ^^jou 
wouldn't  have  married  him  if  you  had  known  it, 
would  you  ?  " 

'^  But  I  have  not  ^married  him/  as  you  term 
it,"  exclaimed  the  outraged  Mehssa  indignantly, 
'^  neither  would  I  have  done  so  under  any  cii'cum- 
stances.  You  really  are  quite  unintelligible  this 
evening.  I  am  glad  no  one  is  present  but  our 
own  family  j  there  is  no  saying  what  they  might 
thmk." 

^^  My  dear  sir,"  added  Alexander,  coming  some- 
what pompously  to  the  rescue,  "  your  mode  of 
expression  provokes  the  most  unaccountable  sup- 
positions. You  talk  as  if  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  been  in 
my  aunt  Melissa's  power,  to  be  dealt  with  exactly 
as  she  pleased.  And  as  to  this  history,  which  you 
may  well  call  extraordinary,  I  own  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  precise  idea  which  you  have  formed  of  it, 
it  is  strange  enough  in  itself  j  but  I  suspect  it 
is  scarcely  so  strange  as  your  view  of  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  allusion  to  the  days  when  ^  people 
used  to  be  married  in  their  sleep,'  which  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  embodied  in  the  next  edition  of 
Macaulay's  History  of  England.  Now,  just  for 
curiosity's  sake,  do  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  what 
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you  believe  to  have  passed  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tyrrell?" 

"  Why,"  returned  uncle  John,  somewhat  discom- 
fited, but  strenuously  asserting-  himself  nevertheless, 
"  I  believe  that  he  thought  she  was  dead,  and  that 
she  didn't  know  him  again  when  she  saw  him,  and 
that  he  pretended  he  didn't  know  her,  which  was 
I  suppose,  because  he  was  ashamed  of  her  being  a 
governess.  And  it  was  particularly  inhuman  too, 
because  she  was  so  ill,  which  I  dare  say  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  shock  of  seeing  him." 

"  What !  when  she  didn't  know  him?  "  exclaimed 
Alexander.     "  What  a  monster  he  must  be  !  " 

^^  Eh  ?  Ah !  I  suspect  I  have  rather  confused 
myself,"  said  uncle  John. 

"  Indeed  you  have,"  said  Frederick,  eagerly ; 
nervous,  for  Ida's  sake,  at  the  ludicrous  aspect 
which  the  conversation  was  assuming,  "  you  have 
mistaken  the  whole  matter.  They  separated  in 
consequence  of  some  disagreement,  incompatibility 
of  temper,  I  suppose ;  and  as  they  held  no  commu- 
nication, or  as  the  communication  ceased,  or  from 
some  cause  which  is  not  clearly  explained,  he  sup- 
posed her  to  be  dead.  As  to  their  not  knowing 
each  other  again,  that  is  quite  a  mistake  j  for,  if 
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you  remember,  she  was  taken  ill  the  night  before 
his  arrival,  and  they  did  not  meet  till  after  he  had 
ascertained  who  she  was.  They  are  now  reconciled, 
and,  I  trust,  happily.  Both  seem  to  possess  very 
fine  quahties ;  and  whatever  their  past  offences 
may  have  been,  I  hope  they  are  now  forgotten  and 
forgiven." 

It  was  so  very  unusual  for  Frederick  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  sharpness,  that  uncle  John  felt 
himself  decidedly  suppressed,  and  put  to  silence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  But,  in  fact,  nearly 
all  the  family  conversations  began  by  some  despe- 
rate confusion  on  his  part,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  pretty  sure  to  get,  somehow  or  other,  em- 
broiled with  Melissa ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 
been  disentangled,  and  set  right,  and  snubbed,  and 
was  thoroughly  cowed  and  crest-fallen,  that  the 
conversation  got  fi'ee  of  him,  and  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  hope  of  arriving  at  a  rational  issue. 
This  necessary  step  having  been  now  taken,  the  rest 
of  the  party  discussed  Mr.  Tyrrell's  affau's  quite 
at  their  leisure ;  much  wonder  was  expressed,  many 
conjectures  hazarded,  many  unhesitating  sentences 
pronounced;  a  great  deal  of  blame,  tempered  with 
a  few  apologetic  suggestions  concluded  the  matter. 
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Melissa  said  that  she  should  always  consider  that 
Mrs.  Chester  had  introduced  herself  into  the  family 
on  false  pretences,  and  uncle  John,  having*  raised 
his  head  for  the  first  time,  and  demurred  a  little 
to  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  was  asked  sternly, 
whether  she  had  not  called  herself  Mrs.  Chester 
when  she  was  Mrs.  Tyrrell  ?  To  which  question, 
being  unable  to  return  a  satisfactor}^  answer,  he 
subsided  again,  and  so  continued. 

The  evening'  wore  away  between  short  uneasy 
discussions  and  long  comfortless  pauses.  Ida  wanted 
to  ask  for  Godfrey,  but  felt  as  though  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice  would  frighten  her.  She  knew 
that  he  was  in  London,  that  he  had  seen  Lord 
Whitby,  and  that  the  interview  had  been  of  a 
vague,  unsatisfactory  character.  No  fragment  of 
a  promise,  substantial  enough  for  Hope  to  perch 
upon,  and  plume  her  wings  for  a  further  flight,  had 
been  vouchsafed.  ^'  Lord  Whitby's  manner  was 
very  kind,  he  seemed  very  sorry."  This  was  the 
sum  of  his  communication.  Ida  fancied  that  her 
aunt  Ellenor's  face  bore  the  signs  of  recent  weep- 
ing, and  that  Frederick  was  not  only  grave  but 
absent.  She  longed  to  steal  to  his  side  and  whisper 
an  inquiry  ;  but  Alexander's  pertinacious  vigilance 
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kept  her  prisoner.  His  attentions  were  peculiarly 
oppressive  to  her^  the  whole  evening*  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear,  and  when  the  hour 
sounded  at  which  she  had  mentally  determined  that 
she  might  retire  without  seeming  churlish,  the  sen- 
sation of  relief  with  which  she  arose  was  compara- 
tive happiness.  Alexander  lighted  her  candle,  and 
as  he  did  so  addressed  her  in  an  under  tone  : — 

^^  Mj  father  returns  from  London  to-morrow." 
(Her  start  and  quick  glance  plainly  betrayed  that 
she  had  not  missed  him.)  "  I  am  very  anxious  to 
have  a  iew  minutes  private  conversation  with  you 
before  he  arrives.     "Wlien  can  I  see  you  .''  " 

Ida  looked  up  in  his  face  with  undisguised 
dismay. 

''Surely  you  would  not  refuse  me  so  small  a 
kindness !  "  exclaimed  he,  colouring  vdth.  mortifi- 
cation, yet  trying  to  assume  a  persuasive  tone. 

Her  blush  was  deeper  than  his,  as  she  answered 
hurriedly,  "  I  will  send  you  a  message  by  Ag-nes," 
and  glided  away. 

Agnes  followed  her ;  and  when  they  reached  the 
bedroom,  poor  Ida  laid  her  face  upon  her  cousin's 
bosom,  and  wept  heartily ;  like  a  child  from  mere 
weariness  of  spirit.     Agues  put  her   arms  kindly 
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around  her,  and  cried  for  sympathy,  not  kno^^^ing 
what  else  to  do,  and  rather  marvelling-  at  herself. 

At  last  Ida  looked  up.  "  Dear  Ag'nes/'  said  she^ 
"I  am  very  troublesome  to  you.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
better  in  a  few  days." 

*^  Oh,  yes  !  "  sobbed  Ag-nes.  "  You  are  better 
already.  Only,  you  see,  you  mustn't  try  to  do  too 
much." 

"  I  cannot  see  Alexander,"  pursued  Ida.  "  Indeed, 
I  cannot  j  1  am  not  equal  to  it ;  will  you  speak  to 
him  for  me  ?  Oh,  Agues,  do  not  look  at  me  so ! 
Do  you  know  what  he  wants  to  say  to  me  ? " 

"  I  can  gness,"  replied  Ag-nes,  half  smiling. 

Ida  seemed  g-reatly  distressed  j  but,  after  a 
moment's  reflection  spoke,  urged  by  a  strong  sense 
of  necessity,  yet  timidly  and  doubtfully,  as  if  not 
quite  certain  whether  she  ought  to  speak.  "  It  is 
so  strange  !  "  said  she,  averting  her  face.  ''  Aunt 
Melissa  was  speaking  to  me  this  morning,  and  she 
made  a  very  strange  mistake.  And  now — I  don't 
know — but  I  almost  fanc}^  you  have  made  the 
same.  But  it  is  altogether  a  mistake,  Agnes.  I 
am  sure  you  understand  me." 

"  Oh,  Ida,  Ida  !  "  cried  poor  Agnes.  "  I  thought 
you  were  to  be  my  sister  !  "     Ida  warmly  embraced 
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her.  "  We  can  be  sisters  still,  you  know/'  said  she, 
gently.     "  And  indeed  you  have  been  a  sister  to  me 

in  kindness.     But  how  could  you  imagine  ?  " 

the  question  was  expressive  enough  as  it  stood,  and 
she  did  not  finish  it.  Agnes  could  not  restrain  her 
first  outbreak  of  disappointment;  but  she  speedily 
began  to  suggest  reasons  for  the  fact^  somewhat 
more  plainly  than  Ida  would  have  ventured  to  do. 

"  I  ought  not  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  it,"  said 
she,  "  for  I  am  sure  you  would  not  be  happy. 
Alexander's  temper  is  dreadful;  only  if  anybody 
could  have  softened  it ;  if  anybody  could  have  made 
him  better  by  making  him  happy,  you  would.  But 
indeed,  Ida,  I  did  not  wish  it  dehberately,  and  when 
I  considered  you;  I  was  only  thinking  of  myself 
just  now." 

Ida  was  sorely  puzzled  how  to  answer  this  speech. 
It  was  painfully  honest ;  and  she  was  too  young  in 
heart  to  appreciate  the  honesty  and  overlook  the 
pain.  It  seemed  shocking  to  hear  that  a  sister 
should  utter  such  things  of  a  brother — shocking  even 
that  she  should  be  able  to  see  his  faults  so  plainly — 
and  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  expressed  her  feeling 
in  the  simple  words  that  first  came  to  hand  : — 

^^  Oh,  Agnes !  he  is  your  brother." 
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Ag-nes  smiled  a  very  bitter  smile,  as  she  thought 
of  the  different  notions  embodied  for  different  per- 
sons in  the  same  word.  To  one  it  may  be  the  con- 
centration of  a  world  of  tender  memories  and  pre- 
cious thoughts ;  to  another  the  key-note  to  a  long 
strain  of  discords.  "  He  has  never  been  a  brother 
to  me/'  said  she,  harshly.  Then  a  sudden  emotion 
of  repentance  came  upon  her  j  she  was  still  within 
the  clasp  of  Ida's  gentle  arms,  and  the  tenderness 
of  which  she  found  herself  the  subject,  so  new,  so 
strange  to  her  poor  misguided  nature,  seemed  to 
reach  and  to  touch  her  heart.  "  I  should  never 
be  so  good  as  you,  Ida,"  said  she,  bluntly,  "  if  I 
were  to  labour  day  and  night;  but  you  love  me, 
and  you  cannot  tell  what  good  it  does  me  to  be 
loved.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  lately,  and  I 
do  mean,  indeed  I  do,  to  think  of  all  my  home 
troubles  in  future  as  trials  from  God,  and  to  bear 
them  better,  if  I  can ;  I  used  to  think  you  the  most 
enviable  creature  in  the  world." 

"So  I  was — God  help  me!"  murmured  Ida, 
breaking  into  tears. 

Agnes  soothed  and  consoled  her  as  well  as  she 
could,  reproaching  herself  not  a  little,  both  in  word 
and  in  thought.     They  did  not  resume  the  conver- 
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sation ;  but  it  was  much  even  for  this  confession 
and  these  emotions  to  have  been  wrung-  from  so 
dry  a  heart.  Ida  felt — vaguely  and  instinctively — 
that  she  was  somehow  doing  Agnes  good ;  and  no 
feeling  could  have  been  so  effectual  as  this,  in  help- 
ing her  to  shake  off  her  present  most  natural  lethargy 
of  mind.  Her  gentle  "  good-night"  sounded  like 
a  benediction,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  prelude  to  a 
most  fervent  prayer  on  behalf  of  her  to  whom  the 
salutation  was  addressed.  She  ran  after  Ag-nes, 
however,  checking  her  just  as  she  quitted  the  room, 
and  said  hastil}^,  concealing  her  face  behind  the 
half-opened  door  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of 
bashfulness : — 

"  Dear  Agnes,  if  you  think  Alexander  has  made 
the  same  mistake ;  please,  explain  it  to  him  ! " 

She  closed  the  door  without  waiting  to  be 
answered.  Agnes  had  a  pleasant  commission  to 
execute  !  Had  she  been  w^ise  she  would  probably 
have  declined  it  altogether;  but  this  she  felt  she 
could  not  do.  She  certainly  did  not  care  enough 
for  Alexander  to  be  very  sorry  for  his  disappoint- 
ment; nevertheless,  the  prospect  of  witnessing-  it 
was  far  from  attractive.  She  had  promised  to  spare 
Ida  the  pain  of  an  interview  with  him  ;  under  any 
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other  circumstances^  Ida's  dismay,  repugnance,  and 
timidity,  together  with  her  exceedingly  elHptical 
and  suggestive  manner  of  expressing  herself  ahout 
it,  would  have  seemed  ludicrous  5  as  it  was,  she 
could  only  be  a  subject  of  sympathy  and  pity.  She 
determined  to  announce  to  Alexander  that  Ida  did 
not  wish  to  see  him,  and  to  trust  that  chance  might 
elicit,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  a  more 
unequivocal  expression  of  her  meaning — if,  indeed, 
that  should  be  necessary,  for  the  first  refusal  might 
be  a  sufficient  rebuff.  Being  very  downright  in 
her  proceedings,  she  went  to  him  at  once,  caught 
him  just  as  he  was  going  up  stairs  to  bed,  invited 
him  into  the  library  (it  was  a  special  miracle  of 
forbearance  that  she  did  not  go  through  the  whole 
affair  on  the  staircase,  for  she  was  not  famous  either 
for  tact  or  for  tenderness),  and  then  coolly  informed 
him  that  Ida  had  commissioned  her  to  say  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  see  him. 

Alexander  was  puzzled,  and  made  her  repeat  the 
statement,  which  she  did  without  hesitation.  He 
then  assumed  a  complacent  smile,  and  said  he  sup- 
posed little  Ida  was  frightened.  Agues  made  no 
answer.  "  My  dear  girl ! "  said  her  brother,  "  I  sus- 
pect I  should  have  done  better  not  to  demand  an 
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interview  in  form.  Tlie  poor  child  is  nervous.  But, 
you  see,  time  gains  upon  us,  and  opportunities  are 
few,  and  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing-  to 
be  able  to  make  the  announcement  to  my  father  on 
his  return.  So  you  must  contrive  it  for  me.  Coax 
her  out  into  the  grounds  for  a  walk,  and  when  I 
join  you,  run  away.     Nothing  can  be  easier." 

^^  Certainly  nothing  can  be  easier,"  rejoined 
Agnes.  "  But  I  don't  think  if  it  were  done,  you 
would  like  it.  In  fact,  Alexander,  it  is  nearly  as 
unpleasant  for  me  to  say  as  for  you  to  hear ;  but 
you  must  understand,  clearly  and  at  once,  that  if 
you  make  an  offer  you  will  be  refused." 

"Did  she  give  you  that  message ?"  exclaimed 
he,  impetuously. 

"Yes,"  was  the  unanswerable  answer. 

Alexander's  rage  was  fearful ;  he  could  with 
difficulty  suppress  it.  He  was  too  much  taken  by 
surprise  to  assume  the  indifference  and  scorn  which, 
after  an  instant's  reflection,  he  would  fain  have 
had  Agnes  attribute  to  him.  A  little  more  prepara- 
tion— a  little  presence  of  mind — and  he  would  have 
turned  the  tables  and  accused  Ida  of  being  prema- 
ture. But  he  felt  that  he  had  betrayed  himself 
by  look,  word,  and  manner,  and  the  consciousness 
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of  this  galled  him  even  more  than  the  refusal  itself. 
His  only  words  were,  ''■  She  will  repent  it ! "  But 
they  were  spoken  with  closed  teeth  and  white  lips ; 
and  there  was  a  reahty  in  their  emphasis  which, 
to  the  startled  Agnes,  seemed  to  betoken  some- 
thing more  and  deeper  than  a  mere  outburst  of 
passion.  She  looked  at  him  amazedly ;  and  he 
recovered  himself  in  an  instant,  and  as  he  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  her  a  fool, 
he  thought  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  blind  her. 
So  he  uttered  a  few  transparent  deceptions  about 
his  regret  being  rather  for  Ida's  sake  than  his 
own;  the  fickleness  of  which  she  had  been  guilty 
could  hardly  fail  to  injure  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
family.  As  for  himself,  he  did  not  deny  that  it 
would  have  been  a  very  convenient  arrangement; 
that  she  was  a  very  attractive  girl;  but,  though 
he  hoped  he  should  have  made  her  a  good  hus- 
band, he  could  not  say  his  affections  had  been 
deeply  engaged.  On  the  whole,  he  was  rather 
glad  she  had  forestalled  him,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  he  should  have  made  the  offer,  if 
she  had  not  done  so.  And  having  wished  Agues 
good-night,  and  reminded  her,  half-playfuUy,  that 
these  matters  should  always  be  kept  secret,  and 
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that  any  woman  who  spoke  of  them  unnecessarily 
was  supposed  to  be  wanting'  in  delicacy  and  discre- 
tion, he  sauntered  away,  whistling-,  ^^  Che  faro 
senza,  Euridice,"  with  an  expression  of  mock  senti- 
ment. 

But  Ag-nes  was  not  a  fool,  and  she  was  not 
blinded.  She  saw  in  every  g-estm-e,  glance,  and 
tone,  the  bitterness  of  mortified  pride,  the  poison  of 
suppressed  fury.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  tone  in 
which  those  words  "  She  will  repent  it !  "  had  been 
uttered,  rang-  and  jarred  upon  her  ear  afterwards ; 
and  she  vaguely  and  unreasonably,  but  ii'resistibly, 
connected  them  with  the  idea  of  some  power  to  do 
evil  to  Ida,  about  to  be  used  unsparing-ly.  She 
told  herself  that  this  was  nonsense  j  she  laughed 
inwardly  at  her  own  nervousness;  but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  Whenever  her  thoughts  escaped  for  a 
moment  from  this  conscious  schooling,  she  found 
them  busy  with  all  kinds  of  conjectures  about 
the  possibility  of  Alexander  injuring  Ida ;  wonder- 
ing what  he  would  do,  not  doubtful  whether  he 
would  do  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  WILL  AGAIN. 


The  problem  on  which  Ag-nes  had  mused  so  un- 
easil}'  was  soon  solved.  Uncle  Alexander  returned 
from  London,  and  was  closeted  a  while  with  his 
son  in  the  library.  Agnes  was  in  the  room  when 
they  entered  it,  obviously  intent  on  some  weighty 
matter;  she  gave  no  notification  of  her  presence, 
and  her  father's  first  words  were  uttered  before  he 
perceived  her. 

"  Well,  Alex.,  I  was  not  mistaken.  He  is 
gone." 

The  son's  face  exhibited  no  responsive  emotion, 
whatever  might  be  the  import  of  this  announce- 
ment. By  a  quiet  side  glance,  he  directed  his 
father's  attention  to  Agnes,  whom,  doubtless,  he 
himself  would  have  unceremoniously  dismissed,  had 
it  not  been  his  special  wish  just  then  to  keep  her  in 
good-humour  with  him.  Mr.  Lee,  who  had  no  such 
reasons  for  consideration,   desired  her   to  begone. 
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shortly  and  sliarplj  enough  ;  and  she  went.  On  the 
terrace  outside  the  window,  she  paused  and  looked 
hack  to  see  them  standing  close  together  in  deep, 
earnest,  uneasy  colloquy.  An  expression  of  triumph 
strangely  hlended  with  dissatisfaction  was  in  her 
father's  face ;  and  Alexander's  cheek  flushed  high 
as  he  listened,  though  he  did  not  appear  to  take 
any  part  in  the  dialogue  heyond  an  occasional 
expression  of  assent  or  inquiry.  Agnes  watched 
them  till  she  feared  to  he  ohserved ;  and  then  went 
slowly  into  the  drawing-room;  looking  dreamingly 
hefore  her  without  seeing  anything;  for  her  mind 
was  absorbed  in  conjectures  as  to  the  purport  of  the 
sentence  which  she  had  heard,  and  the  interview 
which  followed  it,  both  of  which  she  could  not  help 
somehow  connecting  with  Ida.  At  last  a  bright 
idea  struck  her,  and  she  applied  to  uncle  John,  who 
was  lounging  on  a  sofa  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Farmer  s  GaxettCj  to  discover  whether  she  was 
con-ect. 

"Didn't  aunt  Ellenor  heai-  from  Godfrey  yes- 
terday ? " 

'^  Yes  J  poor  Godfrey,"  rejoined  her  uncle,  looking 
up.     "There  is  some  chance  for  him  now." 

"  What  has  happened  to  him  ? ''  asked  Agnes- 

VOL.    II.  s 
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*'Why,  Tyrrell  fell  in  with  liim  in  London; 
uncommonly  good-natured  of  Tyrrell,  I  must  say  it 
was,  and  I  shall  have  a  better  opinion  of  him  for  it 
as  long-  as  I  live ;  though,  of  course,  it 's  hard  upon 
poor  Ellenor.  But  as  I  tell  her,  she  '11  get  used  to 
it,  and  those  things  are  nothing  when  you  get  used 
to  them.  Crossing  the  seas  and  all  that  sort  of 
nonsense,  bless  her  heart,  it 's  all  in  her  own  imagi- 
nation, there  's  nothing  in  it  if  you  use  yourself  to 
it;  and  savages  too,  I  can't  think  what  she  has 
got  into  her  head  about  savages,  for  my  part. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  they  are  all  kept  in  the 
best  possible  order." 

^^  Good  gracious  !  "  cried  Agnes.  "  Where  is 
aunt  Ellenor  going  ?  " 

''  Ellenor  ?     Oh,  poor  thing,  she  's  going  down 

to  C ,  to  the  little  cottage  she  's  always  talking 

about,  where  she  and  Frederick  are  to  live  together, 
and  spend  their  lives  in  chanting  some  old  tune  or 
other,  which  they  won't  know  from  Eule  Britannia 
when  they  've  done  it.  Every  man  to  his  own 
taste  you  know ;  that 's  their  way ;  it  isn't  mine. 
Only  they  had  better  take  care  that  they  don't 
have  the  archbishop  down  upon  them  for  keeping 
too  strictly  to  the  Rubric — that 's  all." 
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"Oh;  dear  uncle  John!  I  don't  understand  in 
the  least  I  "  exclaimed  Ag-nes  in  despair.  "I  don  t 
know  what  has  happened;  do  pray  tell  me!  I 
don't  know  what  you  were  saying-  ahout  savages 
and  crossing-  the  seas.  And  what  do  you  mean 
by  what  you  said  ahout  Rule  Britannia?" 

"My  dear  child/'  said  uncle  John,  snappishly, 
his  patience  being  somewhat  worn  out  b}'  the 
annoyance  of  finding  himself  perpetually  misunder- 
stood by  everybody,  "I  only  meant  the  Grego- 
rian chants,  as  I  think  anybody  might  have  found 
out.  One  doesn't  always  talk  as  if  one  were  in  a 
court  of  justice." 

"  And  about  savages  ?  "  suggested  Agnes  meekly, 
too  anxious  for  an  explanation  to  be  troubled  at  the 
rebuff  she  had  received. 

"That  is  Godfrey's  appointment,  you  know," 
said  her  uncle  oracularly.  "  Only  it 's  all  Ellenor's 
nonsense." 

Agnes  persevered.  "  I  didn't  know  Godfrey 
had  got  an  appointment,"  said  she.    "  What  is  it  ?" 

"  "VVhy,  I  told  you  just  now  !  "  cried  her  uncle, 
quite  provoked.     "  He  is  private  secretary  to  Mr. 

Tyrrell,  who  is  going  out  as  governor  of ;  and 

his  poor  mother  has  been  crying  her  eyes  out  ever 

s2 
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since  she  heard  it,  and  tormenting-  herself  by  all 
sorts  of  nervous  fancies.  She  thinks  if  he  doesn't 
die  of  sea-sickness,  he 's  quite  sure  to  be  eaten  by  the 
savaores  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot  on  land.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  laug-h  at  her,"  added  he  remorsefully,  "  for 
it 's  very  natural  to  think  such  things  about  people 
we  love.'* 

The  assertion  was  somewhat  general,  but  A^nes 
let  it  pass.  She  began  to  reflect.  Could  Godfrey 
be  the  ^^  he'^  whose  departure  her  father  had  an- 
nounced as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance? Was  he  supposed  to  stand  in  Alexander's 
way  with  Ida  ?  Had  they  contrived  this  appoint- 
ment for  him  in  order  to  g'et  rid  of  him  ?  There 
was  not  much  coherence,  certainly,  in  the  events 
which  she  thus  wove  together,  neither  could  she  see 
that  Godfrey's  absence  would  in  any  way  forward  her 
brother's  views.  While  she  was  thus  puzzling  her- 
self, Alexander  passed  the  window,  looked  up,  met 
her  eye,  and  instantly  averted  his  own.  There  was 
the  strangest  expression  in  his  face ;  she  could  not 
analyze  it ;  my,  she  could  form  no  conjecture  about 
it.  In  another  minute  her  father  entered  the  room. 
He  wore  an  air  of  artificial  nonchalance,  which 
resulted  in  sino^ular  constraint.     He   sauntered  to 
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the  table;  played  with  a  bouquet — nearly  upset 
the  china  vase  which  contained  it;  made  a  hasty 
comment  on  his  own  awkwardness ;  then  passing 
close  to  the  sofa,  in  his  way  to  the  window,  asked 
the  enthusiastic  farmer  what  news  he  had  found  of 
the  potato  crops.  Uncle  John  waxed  eloquent 
immediately,  and  while  he  harangued,  his  brother 
stood  in  the  window,  his  face  to  the  glass,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  seen,  and  at  the  first  pause  said 
abruptly : — 

"  I  say,  John,  this  is  a  strange  affair,  isn't  it  ?" 
"  I  don't  know,"  responded  the  other;  "I  think 
it  would  be  stranger  still,  if  so  virulent  and  wide- 
spread a  disease  were  to  cease  in  a  moment.     You 
can't  expect  it|  it 's  out  of  natm^e.    But  I  do  think 

there  are  symptoms " 

^^  No,  no  !"  said  Mr.  Lee,  quietly;  "you  mistake 
me,  my  dear  fellow.  I  am  talking  about — The 
Will."  The  words  came  forth  with  a  manifest 
effort. 

"The  what?"  cried  uncle  John,  his  curiosity 
aroused. 

"This  strange  discovery  about  old  Lee's  will," 
pursued  his  brother,  still  keeping  his  face  turned 
away.     "  Hasn't  Alex,  told  you  ?" 
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*^  Not  a  word!" 

"  Why,  you  may  drive  tandem  tliroiig'h  it  any 
day  you  like — that 's  all ! "  said  Alexander,  in  a  low- 
cool  voice,  tapping  the  pane  with  the  tips  of  his 
iingers. 

Uncle  John  started  from  his  seat,  and  from  his 

propriety  in  the  same  moment.    "  What  the  d 1 

do  you  mean  ?"  cried  he. 

^'  I  mean  that  old  Lee's  will,  which  we  have  all 
been  blind  enough  to  believe  in  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  has  no  more  substance  in  it  than  an  em.pty 
eg'g'shell.  It  *s  neither  more  nor  less  than  waste 
paper." 

^'  Good  heavens,  Alexander  !  how  can  you  make 
such  random  assertions?"  exclaimed  John,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  I  think  you  must  be  mad  ! " 

"  I  should  be  mad,  indeed,"  replied  his  brother, 
gently,  "  if  I  were  to  make  such  an  assertion  at 
random.  But  I  am  not  speaking  without  proof,  I 
assure  you." 

Uncle  John  did  little  more  than  ejaculate  his 
amazement  and  incredulity;  and  Alexander,  taking 
a  seat  beside  him  on  the  sofa,  proceeded  to  explain 
his  meaning.  It  was  a  singular  history,  he  said ; 
a  most  curious  concatenation  of  circumstances  had 
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•led  to  the  discovery;  there  was  no  occasion  to 
mention  names^  or  go  into  details ;  hut  the  result 
was  simply  this  : — The  question  had  been  put  to 
him — what  evidence  was  there  that  the  name  hy 
which  the  document^  purporting-  to  be  Mr.  Lee's 
will,  was  signed,  was  the  name  of  the  testator? 
Alfred  Lee  Clayton  Lee — that  was  the  signature ; 
was  there  any  evidence  tLat  the  person  whom  that 
formula  was  supposed  to  represent  had  any  legal 
right  to  bear  the  name  of  Clayton,  or  the  second 
name  of  Lee  ?  He  had  been  obliged  to  reply  that 
he  knew  of  no  such  evidence ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
on  further  investigation,  it  turned  out  that  no  such 
evidence  was  in  existence.  Here  he  paused,  and 
his  listener  broke  out  indignantly. 

"  A  parcel  of  pettifogging  quibbles  !  I  wonder 
you  care  to  repeat  such  trash.  Why,  we  all  know 
that  it  is  old  Lee's  signature,  and  that  is  the  only 
point  that  signifies." 

"  We  are  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,"  rejoined 
Alexander,  patiently.  "We  lawyers  are  famiHar 
with  man}^  a  dessoiis  des  cartes^  which  would  make 
you  country  gentlemen  open  your  eyes  and  lift  up 
your  hands.  All  the  witnesses  in  this  case  are 
dead.     No  one  seems  to  have  known  him  by  any 
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name  but  that  of  Lee — Clayton  was  supposed  to 
be  a  name  temporarily  assumed.  We  ourselves, 
to  be  sure,  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  Clayton 
Lee,  but  that  was  only  by  way  of  distinction,  and  it 
appears  that  he  never  bore  that  name  among-  his 
neighbours.  There  is,  in  short,  no  means  what- 
ever of  verifying  the  signature,  even  if " 

"  But  Mr.  Coniston" — shouted  John. 

^^That  is  the  most  suspicious  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  subject,  received 
no  answer — ran  up  to  town,  not  precisely  on  that 
account,  indeed,  for  I  had  other  business,  though  I 
killed  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  disposed  of 
this  also  en  passant.  Well,  on  inquiry'' — I  won't 
trouble  you  with  particulars — I  find  that  this  im- 
maculate Mr.  Coniston  is — off.  We  won't  attribute 
motives,  but  it  looks  queer.  He  absconded  (of 
course,  this  is  between  ourselves)  on  the  very  day 
on  which  he  received  my  letter,  and  no  one  has  a 
trace  of  his  whereabout.  I  suppose  he  is  hiding 
somewhere  on  the  continent." 

"Hiding!"  reiterated  John,  who  was  so  bewil- 
dered that  he  could  scarcely  articulate  5  "  what  on 
earth  should  he  hide  for?  you  don't  suppose  he 
forged  the  signature^  do  you  ?  " 
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This  was  intended  to  express  the  very  height  of 
irony,  but  Alexander  answered  it  seriously,  and 
with  a  manner  of  earnest  deprecation. 

"My  dear  John/'  said  he,  "pray,  pray  don't 
throw  out  such  a  supposition.  You  distress  me 
exceeding'ly ;  it  is  exactly  what  I  wish  to  avoid 
suggesting.  I  wish  to  stand  solely  upon  the  tech- 
nical basis,  and  to  avoid  touching,  even  in  the  most 
distant  manner,  the  secret  history  of  this  most 
mysteiious  affair.  Let  us  leave  all  that  in  darkness, 
I  entreat  you.  The  case  is  clear  enough  without 
going  farther  than  the  suri'ace,  even  if  Ida  should 
be  advised  to  contest  the  point,  which  I  scarcely 
think  probable." 

The  last  words  so  transfixed  uncle  John  that 
he  left  those  which  preceded  them  altogether  un- 
answered. "  Ida  ! "  exclaimed  he,  aghast.  "  Will 
it  affect  heVf  then  ?  Why,  you  don  't  mean — why, 
surely  you  can't  intend — Alexander?  you  miist'know 
that  in  truth  and  justice  she  stands  exactly  where 
she  stood  before  this  imhappy  quibble  occurred  to 
you." 

Alexander  rose  in  much  indis'nation.  "  I  must 
beg  you  to  measure  your  words,"  said  he  loftily,  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  quarrel,  unless  you  force  it  upon  me, 
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but  really  the  view  which  you  take  is  so  unpractical, 
and  the  lang-uag-e  in  which  you  maintain  it  so 
very  unreasonable;  to  use  no  stronger  word,  that 
I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  you.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  Ida.  I  should  take  as  much  pleasure  as 
any  man  in  an  act  of  romantic  generosity,  if  7?ii/ 
interests  only  were  concerned,  but  I  have  a  duty 
to  my  wife  and  children,  and  no  one,  I  think, 
will  be  so  hard}^  as  to  assert  that  a  niece's  claim 
upon  me  is  greater  than  theirs.  Besides,  I  only 
resume  my  natural  position.  The  will  was  ridicu- 
lous and  unjust;  it  is  proved  not  to  be  genuine — of 
course  it  falls  to  the  ground,  and  I  stand  where  I 
should  have  stood  had  there  been  no  will  at  all. 
If  Ida  will  accept  a  home  under  my  roof  she  is 
welcome  to  it,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  demand  the 
arrears  to  which  I  am  legally  entitled.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  do  anything-  harsh  or  illiberal  by 
ber,  or  by  anybody. 

"  Papa,"  said  Agnes,  who  had  been  listening" 
intently,  and  now  approached  the  spot  where  her 
father  stood,  looking  like  the  picture  of  a  man 
who  would  be  very  sorry  to  do  a  harsh  or  illi- 
beral thing'  by  another,  but  who  would  do  it 
nevertheless,    ^'  what   possible  motive   could    Mr. 
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Coniston  have  for  desiring"  such  a  will  to  be  be- 
lieved ?  It  could  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  liim, 
you  know." 

"  jVot  to  khn,  my  dear/'  replied  Alexander^  so- 
lemnly. "  Let  tliat  secret  rest  where  /  at  least 
will  never  disturb  it^ — in  the  grave !  Meanwhile^ 
I  claim  the  property  as  heir-at-law;  and  if  the 
claim  should  be  disputed,  I  fancy  there  will  be  no 
difficultv  at  all  in  substantiatino-  it." 

Light  flashed  upon  the  dim  comprehension  of 
g'ood  uncle  John  at  this  inuendo,  and  the  hearty, 
downright  indignation  with  which  he  confronted 
his  brother  was  so  respectable  that  it  was  almost 
dignified.  But  for  the  first  few  moments  he  was 
absolutely  speechless,  and  Alexander,  who  had  not 
exactly  looked  him  in  the  face  during-  any  part 
of  the  conversation,  and  was  by  no  means  prepared 
for  the  tempest  that  was  about  to  break  forth,  went 
on  contentedly  talking'  and  playing-  with  his  gold 
watch-chain. 

"  Now,  I  am  very  anxious,"  said  he,  "  that  all 
this  should  be  kindly  and  tenderh'  communicated 
to  our  little  Ida,  though,  to  be  sure,  she  is  such 
a  mere  child  that  I  don't  think  it  will  g-reatly 
affect  her.     It  is  very  desirable  that  she  should  see 
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the  whole  thing*  in  a  proper  light,  and  that  she 
should  be  judiciously  advised.  It  may  all  be  settled 
quietly  by  an  amicable  suit,  without  vexatious  pub- 
licity, and  without  giving-  ground  for  such  rumours 
and  scandals  as  we  should  all  wish  to  stifle.  I 
think,  John,  if  you  would  undertake  to  inform  her 
of  it,  there  is  no  one  so  fit." 

"  You  are  extremely  good  !  Thank  you !  "  cried 
John,  bursting-  forth  j  "  but  I  would  rather  be  shot 
than  g-o  in  and  tell  her  what,  child  as  she  is,  she 
is  quite  woman  enough  to  comprehend, — that  her 
uncle  and  my  brother  is  going  to  be  guilty  of  a 
shabby,  mean,  dirty  action,  which  I  am  ashamed 
to  put  into  words.  As  for  your  insinuation  against 
her  poor,  lost  father,  noble  and  generous  as  he 
was,  the  words  ought  to  have  blistered  your  lips. 
No  honest  man  could  doubt  for  a  moment  about 
the  real  truth  of  the  question.  Old  Lee,  or  Clay- 
ton, or  whatever  you  call  him,  signed  the  names 
which  he  had  chosen  to  assume,  and  which  he  had 
used  for  years,  and  I  suppose  it  never  came  into 
Coniston's  head  to  inquire  whether  he  had  a  legal 
right,  as  you  call  it,  to  use  them.  Legal  right, 
indeed!  If  this  is  what  learning  and  law  teach 
a  man,  thank  Heaven,  I  was  born  a  dunce,  with 
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a  little  natural  feeling  and  some  sense  of  justice. 
Faug-li !     I  despise  you  !  " 

He  uttered  these  last  words  with  the  most  in- 
tense emphasis,  and  indeed  the  fire  of  his  wrath 
had  for  the  moment  carried  off  all  his  ordinary 
confusion,  and  inspired  him  with  the  faculty  of 
speaking"  intelligible  and  connected  English.  With- 
out waiting-  for  Alexander's  answer,  he  marched 
out  of  the  room,  his  head  up,  his  chest  forward, 
and  his  movements  regulated  by  a  kind  of  state 
trot,  so  to  speak,  that  was  at  once  impressive,  in- 
dignant, and  ludicrous. 

Astonishment  had  kept  Alexander  silent,  and 
perhaps,  could  his  momentary  feeling  have  found 
expression,  it  would  have  been  in  no  other  v\'ords 
than  those  of  Coriolanus  when  he  said,  '^  What ! 
My  foot  my  tutor?"  He  was,  however,  on  the 
whole,  relieved  J  the  first  step  was  taken,  the  ice 
broken,  the  door  opened ;  all  the  rest  was  compa- 
ratively easy.  When  he  turned  to  his  daughter, 
he  had  the  air  of  a  man  greatly  wronged  and 
naturall}"  indignant  j  and  if  he  felt  unpleasantly 
conscious  of  a  certain  strong  sense  of  littleness, 
which  he  feared  might  be  imparting  a  colour  to 
his  deportment,  he  tried  to  mask  it  by  assuming 
a  slight  sw"agger : — 
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^^  Ag-nes,"  said  lie,  ^'  after  the  lang'uag-e  3^ou  have 
just  heard,  you  can't  be  surprised  that  I  do  not 
choose  to  remain  any  longer  in  a  house  where  your 
uncle  has,  at  least  temporarily,  a  master's  autho- 
rity. Get  your  things  together  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  and  prepare  to  accompany  me  to  Evelyn.  I 
shall  write  both  to  Ida  and  to  John,  and  I  hope 
the  latter  will  come  to  his  senses." 

"  I  shall  stay  wdth  Ida ! "  cried  Ag-nes,  half 
impetuously,  half  sulkily ;  then  feehng-  her  impo- 
tence, she  began  to  cry  bitterly,  and  to  beg  and 
beseech  her  father  not  to  take  her  away,  not  to  be 
so  cruel,  and  many  other  piteous  and  incoherent 
entreaties.  He  cut  them  very  short ;  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  vent  his  anger  on 
her;  no  strong  unacknowledged  shame  restrained 
him  here.  He  bade  her  hold  her  tongue^  and  have 
done  with  her  whimpering*,  and  do  as  he  ordered 
her  without  an  instant's  delay,  or  he  would  take 
her  by  force.  And  having  seen  her  sobbing  on 
the  stairs  on  the  way  to  execute  his  harsh  com- 
mands, he  departed  in  search  of  his  son. 

To  say  the  truth,  however  unpalateable  and 
humiliating  the  scene  which  he  had  just  gone 
through,  the  result  was  by  no  means  discordant 
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with  his  wishes.  He  had  felt  from  the  first  that 
a  family  quarrel  was  inevitahle,  nay  more,  that  it 
was  necessary  j  and  he  felt  still  more  strongly  that 
he  could  not  face  Ida.  If  the  arguments  with 
which  he  had  thoroughly  satisfied  his  conscience 
were  insufficient  to  carry  him  quite  comfortably 
through  an  interview  with  uncle  John,  he  had  an 
instinctive  certainty  that  they  would  fail  him  alto- 
gether before  her  innocent  and  silent  gentleness. 
He  was  afraid  of  seeing  her.  And  yet  he  was 
reasonably  and  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was 
doino"  nothino-  of  which  he  ouoht  to  be  ashamed. 
He  was  only  fulfilling  his  dut}'  to  himself,  which, 
although  not  in  the  Catechism,  he  held  to  be  at 
least  as  binding  as  the  other  two  duties  there  set 
down.  He  was  the  rightful  heirj  such  had  he 
always  considered  himself.  The  will  had  always 
been,  in  his  mind,  a  piece  of  flagrant  injustice ;  he 
had  been  the  victim  of  the  insane  whim  of  a  super- 
annuated old  man.  If  any  ground  on  which  to 
dispute  the  validity  of  the  will  had  occurred  to 
him  at  the  time,  he  would  unhesitatingly  have 
availed  himself  of  it.  When  the  thought  of  ques- 
tioning the  signature  first  occurred  to  him,  plausible 
as  it  seemed,  he  put  but  little  faith  in  it.      He 
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was  a  man  scrupulously  careful  of  his  reputation ; 
lie  seemed  to  be  aware  of  its  brittleness,  and  was 
nervously  anxious  to  shield  it  from  any  unkindly 
stroke;  no  temptation  would  have  induced  him  to 
broach  such  an  idea  unless  he  had  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  to  expect  that  success  would  follow. 
Mr.  Coniston  was  one  great  obstacle  in  his  way; 
fear  of  scandal,  of  the  world's  censure,  was  another ; 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  his  fascinating  son 
would  marry  the  heiress,  and  by  so  doing  settle 
the  difficulty,  if  not  exactly  in  the  manner  which 
he  would  have  chosen,  yet  quite  satisfactorily 
enough  to  render  such  an  attempt  preferable  to 
the  risk  of  the  other  attempt.  He  kept  it  there- 
fore in  his  mind  as  a  reserve,  only  to  be  used  in 
case  of  need.  But  his  shrewd  eye  speedily  detected 
that  Alexander  had  not  obtained  that  footing  in 
Ida's  esteem  which  he  arrogated  to  himself.  On 
this  point  his  son  differed  from  him  strongly,  and 
he  determined  therefore  to  await  the  issue.  Never- 
theless, he  took  an  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the 
will,  privately,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  received 
the  most  unequivocal  encouragement.  The  over- 
sight appeared  undeniable.  Matters  were  in  this 
state,  and  he  had  actually  written,  but  not  posted, 
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tlie  letter  to  Mr.  Coniston  of  which  lie  had  spoken 
to  John,  when  he  received  confidential  intelhg-ence 
that  the  unlucky  lawyer,  having*  involved  himself 
most  imprudently  in  the  affairs  of  a  certain  mining- 
company,  which  was  on  the  eve  of  an  ignominious 
explosion,  had  actually  run  away  fi'om  his  creditors ! 
The  g-olden  apple  seemed  to  be  literally  falling-  into 
his  lap.  A  rather  stormy  interview  with  Alexander 
the  younger  was  the  result  of  this  information; 
and  it  ended  in  the  father's  departure  for  London 
to  sift  the  whole  matter,  with  the  declaration  that 
if  on  his  return  he  should  not  find  his  son  positively 
engaged  to  Ida,  he  would  act  at  once  upon  his  own 
view  of  the  case.  So  anxious  was  he  to  avoid  any 
possible  imputation  of  unfairness  or  unseemly  covet- 
ousness,  that,  even  now,  could  Alexander's  marriage 
have  been  achieved,  he  would  have  demanded  no 
more.  But,  on  his  return,  he  found  Alexander 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  he  was  right,  and  to 
assist  him  in  every  possible  manner.  Whether  he 
had  actually  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  the  document  being  really 
a  forgery,  it  were  hard  to  determine ;  the  boundary 
which  separates  dissimulation  from  self-deception 
is  often  undiscoverable.     But  the  earnestness  with 
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which  he  expressed  to  the  law3^er  whom  he  con- 
sulted his  desire  that  the  whole  question  should 
be  judged  exchisivel}^  on  a  technical  basis,  certainly 
suggested  the  idea;  and  suggested,  moreover,  the 
brotherly  generosity  of  the  man  who  shrank  from 
investigating  it.  The  only  absolute  falsehood  which 
he  told  in  the  whole  matter  was  that  which  con- 
cerned his  letter  to  Mr.  Coniston,  which  w*as,  in 
fact,  not  posted  at  all,  because  he  knew  that  it 
could  not  reach  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. But  this  was  only  a  slight  and  obvious 
change ;  and  it  was  most  useful  in  suggesting  a 
possible  connection  between  the  letter  and  Mr. 
Coniston's  flight ;  if  not  the  cause,  it  might  well 
be  supposed  to  be  an  accelerating  motive.  The 
unfortunate  are  easily  suspected ;  and  he  was  spared 
the  trouble  of  insinuating,  by  any  means  more  de- 
finite than  a  gesture  or  a  glance,  that  the  impru- 
dence which  involved  the  fugitive  in  a  ruin  which 
he  dared  not  face,  might  have  assumed  a  darker 
hue  if  strictly  analyzed.  At  all  events,  so  great 
and  grievous  a  slur  now  rested  on  Mr.  Coniston's 
character  that  his  name  could  no  longer  be  held 
to  guarantee  the  good  faith  of  any  transaction 
which  it  sanctioned.     There  was  plenty  of  room 
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for  suspicion,  and  Alexander  had  no  wish  to  intro- 
duce anything'  more  substantial.  He  only  wanted 
to  throw  just  so  much  doubt  upon  others  as  fully 
to  exonerate  himself;  to  secure  that,  when  the 
accusing-  word  was  uttered,  there  should  be  found 
persons  to  answer,  "  Ah,  that  was  a  very  myste- 
rious business !  I  fancy,  if  we  knew  the  whole, 
we  should  find  that  Mr.  Lee  acted  with  great  for- 
bearance. There  was  a  secret  history  there  which 
never  came  to  the  surface." 

From  the  village  inn  Mr.  Lee  wrote  two  letters 
to  Evelyn  Manor.  One  addressed  to  his  brother 
John  was  conceived  in  a  strain  of  dignified  anger. 
He  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive  an  apology, 
but  his  determination  not  to  be  appeased  without 
one.  The  other  to  Ida  was  patronizing,  and  dis- 
tantly paternal.  He  briefly  recapitulated  the  facts 
with  which  he  concluded  that  she  was  already 
partly  acquainted ;  expressed  his  confidence  that  her 
reasonableness,  unselfishness,  and  strong  sense  of 
right,  would  cause  her  rather  to  rejoice  than  to 
regret  that  she  no  longer  stood  in  a  position  which 
blameless  as  she  individually  was,  she  must  yet 
feel  to  be  false  according  to  the  rules  of  nature, 
custom,  and  justice;  and  wound  up  by  offering  her 
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a  home,  and  vaguely  announcing-  an  intention  to 
take  care  of  lier  interests,  provided  always  that  she 
did  not  identify  herself  with  those  members  of  her 
family  with  w^hom  he  was  so  justly  offended. 
Agnes  obtained  permission  to  write  at  the  bottom 
of  this  letter  the  supplicating  words,  "  Pray  say 
Yes!"  Alexander  having  expressed  a  superb  in- 
difference to  the  question  of  Ida's  residence  under 
his  father's  roof,  and  the  two  epistles  were  des- 
patched. Mr.  Lee  prepared  to  start  for  London 
as  soon  as  the  answers  should  arrive,  and  Agnes 
spent  the  interval  in  sobbing  and  self-pity.  The 
first  little  gleam  of  light  was  quenched,  and  she 
thought  herself  (with  reason)  an  object  far  worthier 
of  compassion  than  Ida. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

A    COUN'CIL    OF    WAR. 

When  tlie  letters  were  brouo-ht  in,  Ida  was  sittino- 
between  uncle  John  and  aunt  Ellenor,  holding-  a 
hand  of  each.  She  was  bewildered  and  distressed. 
Her  fii'st  intimation  of  what  had  occurred  was 
derived  from  Agnes,  who  had  broken  into  her  room 
in  an  agony  of  tears  to  wish  her  good-bye,  adding, 
almost  inarticulately,  that  uncle  John  would  ex- 
plain, and  running  away  before  Ida  had  time  to  do 
more  than  return  her  embrace.  To  uncle  John 
accordingly  she  went,  and  she  found  him  pacing  the 
library,  red,  furious,  and  incoherent ;  EWenor  sooth- 
ing him,  Frederick  sitting  by  in  disturbed  silence, 
and — wonder,  without  parallel ! — Melissa  sj-mpa- 
thizing  with  him  !  Yes,  Mehssa  was  fond  of  Ida, 
and  her  indignation  was  thoroughly  aroused  against 
Alexander,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  it  did  not 
fairJy  break  forth  till  after  it  had  been  clearly  ex- 
plained to  her  that  he  intended  to  claim  the  whole 
property,  up  to  which  announcement  she  had  con- 
trived to  believe  that  the  portion  of  the  will  which 
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concerned  Ida's  lieiress-ship  mig'ht  be  disproved, 
while  that  which  involved  the  alternative  of  divid- 
ing the  property  among  all  the  memhers  of  the 
family  might  continue  to  have  the  force  of  law. 
When  she  understood  the  real  state  of  the  case,  her 
wrath  knew  no  hounds,  and  in  the  first  outbreak 
of  it  she  even  expressed,  among  other  strong  im- 
putations of  crime,  an  opinion  that  Alexander  had 
himself  forged  the  will,  with  a  malignant  desire 
to  encourage  false  hopes  in  the  rest  of  the  family, 
which  he  might  afterwards  enjoy  the  diabolical 
pleasure  of  destroying.  And  though  she  did  not 
absolutely  maintain  this  view  against  opposition, 
she  seemed  by  no  means  to  consider  it  necessarily 
false,  or  absurdly  groundless. 

As  soon  as  Ida  made  her  appearance,  uncle  John 
stopped  in  his  career,  and  said,  in  a  hurried  under- 
tone to  the  'rest,  "  We  must  break  it  to  her  care- 
fully." Melissa,  a  little  affronted  at  the  hint,  with- 
drew into  the  background  immediately,  and  sat 
down  in  silence.  EUenor  was  literally  afraid  to 
speak.  Frederick,  who  would  have  given  worlds 
to  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  commission,  thought 
that,  as  matters  stood,  he  should  only  complicate 
them  by  interfering.  Accordingly  uncle  John  was 
left  to  break  it  to  her  as  carefully  as  he  liked; 
a  feat  which  he  accomplished  by  a  series  of  pre- 
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paratorj  bursts,  so  tumultuous  and  spasmodic  in 
character,  interspersed  with  intervals  of  calmness 
so  artificially  deliberate  and  violently  nonchalant, 
that  Ida  was  frig-htened  out  of  her  wits,  and,  trem- 
bling- in  every  limb,  entreated  to  be  told  if  anything- 
very  dreadful  had  happened.  Hereupon  uncle  John 
beg-an  to  pace  the  room  again,  muttering-  denun- 
ciations ;  and  while  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  others 
communicated  the  occurrences  of  the  morning-  in 
a  kind  of  three-part  dirge,  harmonious  and  mourn- 
ful, each  repeating-,  with  variations,  the  phrases  of 
the  others,  and  terminating-  in  a  full  united  chord  of 
dismay.     Ida's  relief  was  inexpressible. 

^^0!  dear,  is  that  all?"  said  she.  ^^Well,  it 
certainly  seems  much  more  just  that  uncle  Alex- 
ander should  have  the  property.  Pray,  don  t  be 
vexed  about  it  on  my  account." 

^'  My  dear  child,  how  can  you  talk  such  stuff?" 
cried  John,  indignantly;  *^you  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  shabby,  paltry, 
pitiful  transactions " 

''  No,  no,  dear  uncle  John,  don't  use  such  words," 
interrupted  Ida.  "  I  know  it  is  only  because  you 
love  me  so  much  that  yoii  can't  bear  the  thought 
of  any  misfortune  befalling  me ;  but  this  is  not  a 
misfortune  at  all,  not  even  a  disappointment,  for 
I  never  knew  till — till  quite  lately  that  there  was 
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any  chance  of  my  having-  all  this  money.  I  am 
sure  I  don't  want  it.  And  just  think  how  unhappy 
I  should  be  if  there  were  to  he  a  family  quarrel, 
and  I  were  in  any  way  the  cause  of  it !  About 
money  too !  Such  a  poor,  miserable  reason  for 
quarrelling'?  0  !  I  am  sure  you  could  never  think 
of  being-  angry  with  your  own  brother  only  about 
money ! " 

"  A  scoundrel !  "  exclaimed  he,  sitting  down  by 
her  side.  "  And  you'll  just  be  a  beg'gar,  my  dear 
little  innocent  darling !  That's  all !  A  beggar !  '* 
repeated  he,  with  stinging*  emphasis. 

Ida  looked  up  at  him  with  an  approach  to  her 
old  playfulness. 

"  That  sounds  very  shocking,"  said  she.  "  And 
only  think  what  cruel  aunts,  and  what  a  cruel  uncle 
John  I  must  have,  if  they  let  me  g'o  about  beg- 
ging!" 

Ellenor  now  took  her  seat  on  the  other  side. 
"You  will  live  with  me,  my  darling-,"  whispered 
she. 

Blinding  tears  were  in  Ida's  ej'es,  bitter,  un- 
speakable pangs  at  her  heart.  The  uncertaint}'", 
the  comparative  desolation  before  her,  nay,  the 
mere  discussion  of  where  she  should  live  and  what 
she  should  do,  were  only  too  eloquent  of  that  loss 
which  she  had  scarcely  yet  learned  to  realize.     It 
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was  not  the  result  which  overcame  her;  it  was 
only  that  this  result  threw  the  cause  into  such 
strong",  intolerable  relief.  But  she  strug-g-led  with 
her  emotions^  and  answered  gently  and  g'ratefully, 
"  Yes,  indeed,  if  you  will  let  me." 

Of  course  a  similar  invitation  immediately  fol- 
lowed from  uncle  John;  hot,  hearty,  and  hospitable, 
and  a  little  provoked  at  having  been  forestalled. 
Melissa  chimed  in  with  a  more  deliberate,  but 
evidently  genuine  hope  that,  thoug*h  Ida's  nominal 
home  might  be  with  Ellenor,  she  would  spend  a 
good  deal  of  her  time  with  her  other  aunt.  So  it 
rested  when  the  letters  arrived,  and  a  second  family 
tumult  followed,  which  seemed  a  diluted  represen- 
tation of  the  first.  The  letter  to  John  was  resented 
by  all ;  even  Frederick  could  not  defend  it,  though 
he  did  his  best  to  deprecate  an  open  breach ; — that 
to  Ida  could  not  be  discussed,  for  she,  deeply  blush- 
ing-, and  with  a  kind  of  apologetic  timidity^  de- 
clined showing  it.  She  felt  that  the  passage  about 
"  those  members  of  the  family  who  had  given  such 
just  cause  of  offence,"  w^ould  heap  fuel  upon  the 
fire  which  it  was  her  greatest  desire  to  extinguish. 
She  found,  however,  that  she  w^as  expected  to  write 
her  answer  in  public,  and  for  general  inspection, 
and  she  sat  down  accordingly  to  do  it  with  a  heavy 
heart,  longing  for  Madeline,  sighing  for  help  and 
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guidance,  distrusting*  herself,  yet  instinctively  feel- 
ing that  those  who  had  now  the  charge  of  her 
could  not  command  that  implicit  obedience  which 
it  had  heretofore  been  her  delight  to  pay.  Frede- 
rick could  have  helped  her,  but  Frederick  sat  silent 
and  apart,  shadowing  his  face  with  his  hand.  Per- 
haps, on  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  he  felt  more 
keenly  than  usual  the  privation  which  prevented 
him  from  assuming  his  natural  position  in  the 
family;  perhaps  he  knew  the  dispositions  of  all 
those  concerned  too  well  to  interfere  with  them  in 
their  present  feverish  state,  with  any  hope  of  doing 
good  or  avoiding  mischief.  However  this  might 
be,  he  had  remained  absolutely  silent  from  the 
moment  in  which  Ida's  home  came  under  discus- 
sion, with  the  solitary  exception  of  one  earnest 
exhortation  to  peace,  uttered  when  they  were  all 
raving  over  the  first  perusal  of  the  letter.  Ellenor 
and  Melissa  whispered  together,  while  Ida  was 
writing  at  one  table  and  uncle  John  at  another, 
and  disposed  themselves  in  attitudes  of  earnest  at- 
tention when  the  latter  advanced  to  read  his  pro- 
duction aloud,  and  invite  criticism  upon  it.  Clear- 
ing his  throat,  he  thus  began  : — 

"  '  Mr  DEAR  Alexander ' 


"  I  thought  of  presenting  my  comphments  in  the 
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third  person,  but,  jou  see,  it's  better  not,  for  he 
said  '  My  dear  John '  to  me,  which  is  a  tolerabl}' 
clear  sign  that  it  means  nothing-." 

(By  this  time  the  audience  began  to  perceive 
that  uncle  John  was  deliverino'  himself  of  an  intro- 
ductory  commentary  upon  his  letter;  a  discovery 
which  relieved  them  from  a  state  of  some  bewilder- 
ment and  anxiety.  He  proceeded  with  great  and 
increasing  emphasis,  interspersing  the  text  with 
extempore  notes,  which  could  with  difficulty  be 
distinguished  from  it,  as  the  whole  was  declaimed 
in  a  sort  of  indignant,  abusive  tone,  without  breaks.) 

"  '  My  dear  Alexander, — 

"  '  I  have  no  apology  to  make,  since  I  regret 
nothing  which  passed  this  morning  except  the  part 
which  you  played,'  and  a  contemptible  part  it  was, 
and  one  which  deserves  transportation  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  downright  burglary." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  uncle ! "  exclaimed  Ida,  "  uncle 
Alexander  will  never  be  friends  wdth  you  again  if 
you  write  in  that  manner." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  my  love,  I  don't  much  care 
if  he  never  is  friends  with  me  again.  His  friend- 
ship is  not  so  very  creditable.  And  I  must  be 
sincere,  you  know." 

'^But  can't  you  say  what  you  think  a  little  more 
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g'ently  ?  "  pleaded  Ida,  exceedingly  distressed. 
"  Contemptible  is  such  a  word !  And,  indeed,  I 
beg-  your  pardon,  I  hope  you  won't  be  angry  with 
me,  for  saying  that  I  think  that  would  be  really 
wrong  about  burglary." 

^^  Contemptible  !  Burglary  !  "  repeated  uncle 
John,  looking  down  at  his  letter.  "  I  've  got  a  full 
stop  at  'played' ;  and  I  hav'nt  read  any  further. 
Oh  !  I  see  j — but  you  must  let  me  say  my  say  as 
I  go  on — I  have  written  very  moderately,  I  assure 
you.  I  wouldn't  have  written  those  strong  expres- 
sions on  any  account,  though  they  're  quite  true, 
just  the  same.  No,  no  j  after  all,  he  is  a  brother, 
and  7  am  a  Christian  (he  gave  the  sentence  all  the 
emphasis  of  an  antithesis),  and  I  shall  take  great 
care  not  to  provoke  him.  I  shall  be  very  forbearing 
towards  him — don't  be  frightened  — I  shall  be  as 
gentle  as  possible  to  himj  a  mean,  pitiful,  cold- 
hearted  fellow  !  Now  let  me  go  on,"  resuming  his 
emphatic  declamation.) 

'' '  Played.'  I  must  always  consider  that  you  are 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  a  mere  oversight,  and 
getting  possession  of  the  property  of  your  niece,  whom 
you  ought  to  protect,  by  means  of  a  quibble.  For  I 
cannot  for  one  instant  suppose  that  you  believe  that 
Ida — had — had  anything  to  do  with  it.  She  is  in- 
capable of  forgery — that  is  to  say — of  course  I " 
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"  Good  gTacioiis,  John  !  "  cried  Melissa.  "  Ida ! 
who  ever  sug'g-ested  such  an  absurdity  !  Wh}^,  she 
was  four  years  old  when  the  will  was  read  !  " 

"I  know,  I  know/'  returned  the  abashed  uncle 
John.  "  That  was  just  what  I  was  g'oing-  to  say, 
if  you  would  only  listen." 

He  winked  till  he  was  nearly  blind,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  trod  hard  on  Melissa's  tender  foot  under 
the  table ;  and  finally  said  that  it  was  absurd  to  read 
the  letter  aloud;  his^ sisters  should  read  it  to  them- 
selves, and  give  him  their  opinion  of  it.  If  Ida 
would  show  what  she  had  written,  nothing*  further 
was  necessary.  The  fact  was,  the  sentence  in  which 
he  had  broken  down  so  lamentably  stood  thus  in  the 
manuscript: — "  I  cannot  for  one  instant  suppose  that 
you  believe  that  Ida  inherits  the  estates  in  conse- 
quence of  any  such  nefarious  transaction  as  that  at 
which  you  hinted  this  morning*.  Her  father  was  as 
incapable  of  a  forgery  as  yourself."  When  he  arrived 
at  the  name  of  ^^  Ida,^  he  became  aware  of  what 
was  coming',  and  suddenly  remembered  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  keep  poor  Ida  in  ig-norance  that  any 
such  infamous  sug"g-estion  had  been  thrown  out. 
He  therefore  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  supply 
an  impromptu  substitute  for  the  real  paragraph — 
plung-ed  madly  into  impossible  sentences — found 
himself  saying'  all  sort  of  things  which  he  did  not 
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intend,  and  so  came  to  an  untimely  end  in. spite  of 
himself.  Luckily  Ellenor  and  Melissa  were  both 
quick  enough  to  detect  what  had  happened  as  soon 
as  they  took  the  letter  into  their  own  hands ;  and, 
therefore,  they  merely  pronounced  that  it  was  all 
very  true,  but  very  strong-ly  worded,  and,  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  try  the  effect  of 
Ida's  peacemaking  words  before  sending  it.  She 
had  written  simply  and  shortly 

"  My  dear  Uncle, 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  in 
wishing  me  to  live  with  you.  I  had  promised  to  live 
with  dear  aunt  Ellenor  before  your  letter  came,  but 
I  hope  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me  for  this,  and 
that  I  shall  often  see  you  and  my  dear  kind  Agnes 
who  has  been  such  a  friend  and  comforter  to  me  in 
my  sorrow.  Give  her  my  best  love,  and  tell  her 
not  to  be  displeased  with  me  for  saying  No  when 
she  asked  me  to  say  Yes — I  think  she  will  see  the 
reason.  I  do  not  understand  anything  about  busi- 
ness ;  but  it  seems  to  me  quite  fair  that  you  should 
have  the  property.  I  am  quite  contented.  Only, 
pray,  dear  uncle  Alexander,  do  not  let  there  be  any 
difference  in  the  family  for  my  sake.  It  would 
make  me  so  very  unhappy.  I  should  not  be  able 
to  help  feeling  guilty.  I  love  uncle  John  dearly, 
and  he  is  all  kindness  to  me,  and  I  must  be  grate- 
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ful  to  him.  I  am  sure  neither  he  nor  you  can  mean 
to  do  wrong,  nor  to  be  unkind  to  each  other  -,  if  it 
seems  so  to  either  of  you,  it  is  only  a  mistake  and  a 
misunderstanding.  So  I  hope,  and  beg,  and  pray, 
that  YOU  will  both  be  friends.  Believe  me  always, 
your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Ida  Lee." 
"  P.S.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  seem  presumptuous 
that  I  have  said  so  much.     I  could  not  help  saying- 
it,  because  I  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  the  difference." 

"  You  could  not  have  done  better,  dearest  Ida," 
said  aunt  Ellenor,  when  the  letter  was  finished. 
Ida  felt  her  approbation  as  a  comfort ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  she  would  have  pronounced  it  just  as 
readily  if  the  subject  of  her  criticism  had  been  an 
indignant  remonstrance,  or  a  turgid  appeal. 

"Well  now,  pardon  me,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
differ ! "  exclaimed  uncle  John  in  a  great  bustle. 
"  I  dare  say  you  all  know  a  great  deal  better  than 
I  do,  only  I  'm  quite  sure  I  'm  right.  I  don't  like 
my  httle  Ida  to  be  making  a  curtsey,  and  just  saying, 
'  Come  and  take  as  much  as  you  please.  You  're 
quite  welcome.'  Now  don't  contradict  me — I  know 
what  you  're  going  to  sa}^ — it 's  very  Christian  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  it  isn't  common  sense. 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  it 's  a  very  pretty  letter,  and  very 
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sweet  of  her  to  have  thoug-ht  of  saying-  such  things; 
hut  I  do  wish  I  might  be  allowed  just  to  turn  a 
few  of  the  sentences." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  John,"  said  Melissa,  with 
unusual  urbanity ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  so  sure  that 
our  dear  little  girl  here  would  scarcely  have  the 
nerve  and  savoir  faire  to  write  such  a  letter  as 
the  circumstances  demand,  that  I  have  been  draw- 
ing up  a  sketch — -just  a  rough  copy — myself,  and, 
if  you  please  I  will  read  it  to  you,  and  Ida  can 
copy  it  if  it  is  approved." 

Without  waiting  for  permission,  she  proceeded 
to  read  as  follows : — 

"My  dear  Uncle, 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  step  which  you 
are  about  to  take  is  legally  justifiable,  though  I 
must  be  allowed  to  esteem  it  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  kindred  tenderness,  or  chivalrous  generosity ; 
iiH,jy  I  may  say  it  is  not,  in  an  exalted  sense  of 
the  word,  just.  Will  you,  then,  oppress  the  lonely 
orphan,  and  aggrandise  yourself  at  the  expense  of 
the  widow's  mite  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will 
do  so,  after  you  have  searched  the  depths  of  your 
own  heart,  and  consulted  an  honest  lawyer.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  you  shall  not  tear  me  from  the 
arms  of  those  who  received  me  so  generously  when 
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I  came  to  keep  my  birthday  among-  you,  little  ex- 
pecting that  I  should  ever  be  the  j^^^^y  of  misfor- 
tune. With  them  I  shall  remain  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  thoug'h  I  still  hope  that  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  prevent  your  obtaining-  youi'  wish, 
yet  if  you  should  triumph  you  shall  carry  my  for- 
^veness  with  you  !     Your  affectionate  niece, 

"Ida  Lee." 

"  I  think,"  said  Melissa,  as  she  concluded,  "  that 
is  girlish,  warm-hearted,  and  truly  Christian.  You 
know,  Ida,  dear,  after  the  prey  of  misfortune,  you 
can  introduce  anything  you  like  about  any  of  us 
in  particular.  I  mean,  you  may  say,  how  kindly 
any  of  us  received  you,  and  how  fond  you  are  of 
us,  and  what  an  advantage  it  is  to  you  to  read 
Italian  with  any  of  us,  or  Uttle  things  of  that  sort, 
which  you  know  I  could  not  very  well  put  in,  but 
which  will  make  the  whole  thing  seem  genuine  and 
complete." 

There  was  a  veiy  long  pause.  Ida  looked  doTNTi, 
blushing  deeply.  Uncle  John  took  the  two  letters 
into  his  hands,  read  them  successively  to  himself, 
and  at  last  said,  in  an  uncomfortable,  deprecating, 
but  most  determined  tone  : — 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Somehow  or  other  I  like 
Ida's  letter  the  best  after  all.     Not  but  what  yours 

VOL.   II.  U 
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would  have  been  a  very  fair  letter  to  come  from 
jou,  Melissa;  but  somehow  it  doesn't  suit  Ida. 
After  all,  I  believe  it's  best  to  let  people  speak  for 
themselves.  Besides,  I  don't  understand  all  this — 
(striking  Melissa's  letter  with  his  fingers) — ^  at  the 
expense  of  the  widow's  mite.^  Now  Ida  isn't 
a  widow,  you  know.  I  think  it's  always  better 
to  keep  the  plain  matter-of-fact,  and  not  dress  a 
subject  up  too  much." 

"  I  never  presume  to  observe  the  rules  of  com- 
position," said  Melissa,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  humility ; 
^'  but  I  don't  think  a  real  critic  would  find  fault 
with  me  in  this  instance.  Of  course,  I  never  meant 
that  Ida  was  a  widow.  But  widows  and  orphans 
are  always  used  in  the  same  sort  of  sense,  in  ser- 
mons and  in  speeches,  and  in  all  things  of  the  kind  : 
I  believe  they  are  what  gentlemen  call  convertible 
terms." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  repeated  uncle  John. 
"  What  do  you  say,  little  one  ?  " 

Ida's  face  was  the  colour  of  any  new-blown  rose. 
'^  If  you  will  not  be  vexed  with  me,  aunt  Melissa," 
said  she,  "  I  would  rather  send  my  own  note." 

"  Vexed,  my  dear ! "  rejoined  Melissa,  tossing 
her  head,  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  did  not 
please  yourself  in  the  matter.  I  am  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  demand  consideration." 
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"  But  I  can't  please  myself,"  said  Ida,  earnestly ; 
"  and,  indeed,  I  don't  wish  to  do  so.  Only  you  see  I 
have  quite  made  up  my  mind,  that  is,  I  am  almost 
sure  I  see  what  is  rig-ht,  and  I  should  be  unhappy 
to  do  anything;-  else ;  that  sounds  vei-y  arro2'ant,  but 
I  don't  mean  it  so,  only  it  is  so  difficult  to  explain. 
I  am  qnite  sure  that  my  dear  kind  aunt  and  uncle 
are  not  judg-ing  for  me  as  they  would  judg-e  for 
themselves ;  they  would  feel  in  their  own  cases  that 
it  is  rig'ht  to  yield,  and  not  to  give  offence,  to  utter 
no  reproaches,  and  to  remember  that  charity  seeketh 
not  her  own ;  but  they  are  so  fond  of  me,  and  want 
to  take  so  much  care  of  me  that  the}'  can't  help 
taking-  a  different  view." 

Being-  a  little  frig-htened,  Ida  addressed  this 
speech  to  her  aunt  Ellenor ;  but  she  obtained  an 
immediate  and  effective  ally  in  Frederick. 

"  Don't  you  all  feel  that  Ida  has  spoken  the 
tmth?"  said  he;  "whatever  we  may  think  on 
her  behalf,  we  must  see  that  the  letter  which  she 
has  written  is  what  ought  to  come  from  herself, 
and  we  must  not  put  words  into  her  mouth.  Let 
her  act  to  God  rather  than  to  man,  now  and  always. 
If  it  is  not  common  sense,  as  you  said  just  now, 
dear  uncle  John,  it  is  Christian  sense,  which  is 
far  better.  I  'm  sure  you  did  not  mean  us  to 
think,   that  you  would  set  the  practical  worldly 
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standard   of  self-interest  above   tLe   true   rule   of 
self-denial." 

"  No,  indeed/'  said  uncle  Jolin,  in  a  humbled 
tone.  "  You  see  I  was  very  angry  (and  no  won- 
der), and  I  'm  afraid  I  said  a  great  many  foolish 
thing-s.  I  have  been  thinking*  of  it  all  this  while, 
and  I  have  changed  my  mind,  andwouldn't,  for  the 
world,  have  Ida  take  my  advice  or  Melissa's,  when 
her  own  is  sure  to  be  so  much  better.  I  am  quite 
conscious,"  he  added,  in  a  muttering  sort  of  hurried 
half-soliloquy,  "  that  I  am  no  better  than  I  ought 
to  be,  and  I  only  wish  I  were  better  than  I  ought 
to  be,  and  hope  I  shall  be  some  day,  please  Heaven ; 
only  that  will  never  be  the  case  now,  if  I  go  on 
thinking  about  Alexander,  so  I  had  better  say  no 
more  on  the  subject." 

Frederick's  quiet  decision  carried  the  point,  and 
Ida's  letter  was  sent ;  Melissa's  discomfiture  occa- 
sioning less  sensation  in  the  family  than  usual, 
because  all  minds  were  preoccupied  with  matters 
of  greater  moment.  Some  time  afterwards,  Ida, 
who  was  desirous  of  speaking  alone  with  Frederick, 
found  an  opportunity,  and  sitting  down  beside  him, 
laid  her  light  hand  upon  his.  He  started  as  if  he 
had  been  stung. 

"  Ida,"  exclaimed  he. 

"  How  could  you  tell  me  from  aunt  Ellenor  ? '' 
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said  she  smiling.  "  Dear  Frederick,  I  am  so 
wearj  of  it  all.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  you 
think  I  have  done  rig'ht,  and  if  you  are  satisfied 
that — that  I  should  live  with  you  and  be  your  sister 
always?" 

Her  eyes  were  earnestly  fixed  upon  his  face  as 
he  turned  it  towards  her.  It  wore  an  expression 
of  unearthly  calmness  and  elevation  which  she  had 
seen  more  than  once  before,  and  which  seemed  to 
need  only  the  halo  to  make  it  the  fit  representation 
of  an  angel.  "  I  think  you  are  quite  right,"  said 
he  ;  "  and  I  am  so  happy." 

She  clasped  her  fingers  upon  his.  "  Oh,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  some  one  happy  ! "  said  she, 
falteringly.  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  vex  dear  aunt 
Ellenor  if  I  am  low-spirited  now  and  then  ;  I  shall 
try  against  it,  but  I  am  very  weak.  And,  Frede- 
rick, do  you  know  that  when  Madeline  found  she 
was  going  away  she  wrote  to  ask  me  if  I  would  go 
with  her?" 

"You  refused  ?"  said  he,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes.  I  love  her  dearly ;  you  know  she  is  my 
oldest  friend.  But  I  thought — was  I  right  ? — that 
she  would  be  in  a  very  difficult  position  now,  and 
that  if  I  were  to  be  with  her,  knowing  all  her  his- 
tory, it  would  increase  the  difficulty.     I  thought 
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she  would  scarcely  be  able  to  keep  from  talking  to 
me  about  things  which  she  ought  only  to  talk  of  to 
her  husband.  And  I  thought  it  would  be  more 
than  disagreeable,  distressing,  for  Mr.  Tyrrell  to 
have  a  person  between  him  and  his  wife,  knowing 
all  their  secrets.  It  might  be  a  cause  of  irritation, 
and  could  do  no  good.  Do  you  think  I  was 
right?" 

"  Always  right  and  always  unselfish/'  said  Fre- 
derick, tenderly  and  rather  wondering  within  him- 
self as  he  thought  how  perfectly  a  pure,  tender, 
unselfish  nature  seemed  to  learn  by  instinct  the 
lessons  which  are  generally  taught  by  experience. 

"I  did  not  know  then  that  Godfrey  had  gone 
with  them,"  added  Ida,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Would  that  have  made  any  difference  to  you  ? " 
asked  Frederick. 

"  No,"  said  she,  doubtfully,  and  as  if  she  did  not 
quite  understand  herself.     "  When  do  they  sail  ?  " 

"  They  sailed  this  morning,"  was  the  answer,  and 
silence  followed  it. 

"  Dear  Frederick,"  said  Ida,  as,  after  a  pause, 
she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  "  I  know  that  I  offended, 
that  is,  that  I  hurt  Godfrey  the  last  time  we  con- 
versed together.  It  makes  me  unhappy  to  think 
of  it.      Will  you  please,  when  you  write  to  him, 
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just  give  him  this  message — that  I  hope  he  has 
forgiven  me.  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything 
more." 

Her  voice  broke  with  the  last  words,  and 
Frederick  did  not  think  he  violated  the  spirit  of 
his  promise  to  Godfrey  in  consenting  to  do  as  she 
wished. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

COURAGE   AND   PATIENCE. 

Mr.  Lee  was  perfectly  conscious  that  he  had  placed 
himself  in  a  difficult  position,  but  he  felt  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  able  to  encounter  and  overcome  its 
difficulties.  To  conceal  them  from  himself  was  the 
last  thing*  of  which  he  thought.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  a  legal  verdict  in  his  favour  would  not 
necessarily  secure  him  in  the  possession  of  that 
social  honour  which  he  valued  the  more,  the  more 
he  virtually  proclaimed  its  hollowness  by  seeking" 
without  deserving  it.  It  was  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency that  he  had  determined  to  throw  out  a  sus- 
picion of  the  genuineness  of  the  will,  while,  as  we 
said  before,  he  carefully  restricted  all  public  and 
definite  inquiry  to  the  question  of  its  validity.  But 
here  a  new  wall  of  opposition  arose  before  him, 
which  he  could  neither  annihilate  by  mining*  nor 
master  by  assault.  The  terms  of  the  will  itself — 
so  complicated,  so  peculiar,  and  involving*  a  possible 
result  which  equalized  advantages  to  all  instead  of 
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securing  them  to  one — seemed  to  preclude  the 
possibiUty  of  its  being  a  forgery.  There  was  no 
certain  gain  to  justify  so  fearful  a  risk.  But  in  this 
part  of  the  matter  Mr.  Lee  felt,  after  a  deliberate 
review  of  all  contingencies,  that  there  was  neither 
cure  nor  prevention,  and  his  reputation  must  be 
content  to  pluck  the  flower  safety  out  of  the  nettle 
danger.  He  knew  the  world.  He  relied  upon  the 
vagueness  and  mystery  of  the  whole  case,  and  felt 
sure  that  as  man^^  would  be  found  to  justify  as  to 
attack  him.  It  would  be  called  a  ver}'  mysterious 
business ;  people  would  shake  theu*  heads  and  agree 
that  there  was  something  very  black  in  it,  though 
they  did  not  quite  know  what.  Some  might  even 
be  found  to  conjecture  that  this  very  uncertainty 
and  sin^ularitv  in  the  framino-  of  the  will  was  a 
mark  of  the  deepest  design ;  that  it  was  dehberatelj 
adopted  in  order  to  render  suspicion  ridiculous. 
The  veriest  sceptic  is  not  seldom  found  to  be  super- 
stitious in  his  credulity,  when  the  article  of  belief 
proposed  to  his  acceptance  involves  an  anathema 
against  somebody  else.  He  was  able,  moreover, 
to  give  what  he  considered  a  ver\'  handsome  and 
creditable  finish  to  the  whole  affair  by  presenting 
Ida  with  a  thousand  pounds  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  fairly  in  possession  of  the  property\  True 
she  was  pennyless,  and  thirty  pounds  a  year  was 
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not  a  very  magnificent  income  to  live  upon ;  but  if 
it  was  not  wealth  to  her,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  generosity  in  him,  and  the  world  agreed 
with  him.  Percy's  had  been  a  life-income;  his 
disposition  and  habits  were  improvident;  and  he 
believed  that  in  any  case  an  ample  competence  was 
secured  to  his  child.  He  had  not,  therefore,  laid 
by  one  farthing.  Uncle  John  groaned  over  the 
necessity  of  accepting  what  he  called  '^a  mean 
little  shift  to  satisfy  that  scoundrel's  conscience." 
Nevei-theless,  he  dared  not  advise  a  refusal,  for, 
to  his  grief,  he  was  too  poor  himself  to  offer  his 
niece  an  equivalent.  He  could  not,  however,  bring 
himself  to  regret  that,  in  the  course  of  all  the 
proceedings  which  necessarily  intervened  between 
Alexander's  first  announcement  of  his  intention  and 
the  final  achievement  of  it,  the  breach  in  the  family 
had  become  wide  and  irreparable.  His  indignation 
was  so  bitter,  so  hearty,  so  habitual,  that  intercourse 
with  his  bi  other  would  have  been  a  series  of  des- 
perate ebullitions  on  his  part,  or  else  a  scene  of  self- 
denial  too  painful  to  be  long  continued,  and  only 
increasing  the  fire  by  keeping  it  pent  up.  To  this 
trial  he  was  not  compelled  to  submit.  Other  letters 
passed  besides  those  which  were  the  business  of  the 
family  conclave  so  lately  described;  words  were 
written  which  could  not  be  forgotten,  imputations 
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thrown  out  which  no  unsaying'  could  efface.  Alex- 
ander loftil}"  washed  his  hands  of  his  whole  family ; 
but  when  he  made  use  of  that  metaphorical  ex- 
pression of  farewell  in  the  last  letter  which  he 
wrote  on  the  subject,  uncle  John  cordially  remarked 
that  he  did  not  think  all  the  washing-  in  the  world 
would  make  them  clean.  Mr.  Lee  had,  however, 
the  grace  to  assume  some  reg-ret  that  Ida's  perti- 
nacious affection  for  those  who  had  so  deeply 
offended  him,  compelled  him  unwillingly  to  include 
her  in  the  general  sentence  of  banishment.  He 
was  obhged  to  decline  personal  communication  with 
her,  but  he  allowed  her  to  correspond  with  his 
daughter;  he  rounded  off  several  cold  periods  to 
express  his  goodwill  towards  her,  and  he  assured 
her  that  if  ever  she  should  be  brought  to  see  in  its 
true  hght  the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  she  was 
now  bhnded  and  misled,  he  would  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive her.  These  private  and  domestic  concerns 
were  the  only  parts  of  the  business  w^hich  cost 
Alexander  any  trouble,  for  the  legal  question  was 
speedily  decided  in  his  favour.  The  baptismal 
register  of  ^'  Old  Lee,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  easily  procurable,  and  uncle  John's 
most  strenuous  efforts  failed  to  obtain  the  smallest 
particle  of  evidence  that  he  had  ever  formally 
assumed  any  name  in  addition  to  the  two  there 
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inscribed.  Nor  could  his  ordinary  signature  be 
brought  forward  to  afford  a  colourable  explanation 
of  the  difficulty,  for  he  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  signing  only  his  initials,  and  had  just  as 
often  omitted  as  inserted  the  two  intermediate 
letters.  The  thing  appeared  to  be  one  of  those 
gross  oversights  which  occasionally  occur,  even 
when  the  most  skilful  hands  are  trying  to  fit  the 
sharp  angular  forms  of  law  to  the  irregular  variable 
surface  of  actual  life.  The  deceased  Mr.  Lee  had 
chosen,  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  to  assume 
successively  the  different  names  by  which  in  his 
lifetime  he  was  known,  but  had  neglected  to  hedge 
them  about  by  legal  safeguards,  had,  perhaps,  never 
considered  that  any  such  precaution  was  necessary. 
His  lawyer,  anxiously  constructing  the  phrases, 
scrupulously  weighing  the  terms  of  the  document 
itself,  had  never  once  thought  of  questioning  the 
signature,  w^hich  he  might,  perhaps,  be  excused  for 
considering  the  especial  department  of  the  testator. 
The  blunder  seemed  to  be  irreparable.  The  new 
lord  of  Evelyn  had  only  to  wait  during  the  com- 
pletion of  certain  mysterious  but  necessary  processes 
of  that  law  whose  object  is  justice,  but  whose  end 
is  unfortunately  not  always  the  same  as  its  object, 
ere  he  installed  himself  in  the  Manor-house,  and 
entered  upon  actual  dominion  over  the  goodly  lands 
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thereto  appertaining ;  and  the  dispossessed  heiress, 
far  more  indifferent  to  her  loss  than  he  to  his  gain, 
was  left  to  betake  herself  to  her  humble  retreat  at 

C .     Aunt  Melissa,  after  mature  deliberation, 

made  up  her  mind  that  it  would  be  very  disagree- 
able to  leave  Evelyn  Manor  and  live  (or,  as  she 
always  called  it,  "poke about") in  some  cheap  place 
on  a  reduced  income,  with  little  or  no  society.  So 
she  told  uncle  John  that  her  health  required  a 
milder  climate,  and  that  she  expected  him  to  take 
her  to  Nice.  He,  good  easy  man,  being  in  an 
uncomfortable,  uprooted  state,  and  not  ver}'  well 
knowing  what  to  do  with  himself,  and  being  in 
the  habit  of  doing  whatever  he  was  asked,  and  not 
having  any  more  taste  for  poking  about  than 
Melissa,  acquiesced  after  a  little  grumbhng.  To 
Nice  accordingly  they  went,  and  there  for  the 
present  we  must  leave  them. 

Ida's  languid  imagination  had  not  been  very 
busy  in  picturing  her  new  abode,  yet  she  had  a 
little  difficulty  in  concealing  her  disappointed  sur- 
prise when  she  saw  it.  Everybody  has,  at  eighteen 
and  a  half,  an  ideal  of  a  cottage  which  it  is  subse- 
quently found  necessary  to  modify,  and  we  believe 
that  the  specific  character  of  this  ideal  is  pretty 
generally  the  same.  It  is  always  white,  it  is  never 
more  than   two  stories  high,  it  may  possibly  be 
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slated,  but  this  betokens  a  mind  more  than  com- 
monly strong-  and  hardy,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  thatch  is  the  natural  development^  it  has  a 
porch,  rustic  and  roomy,  and  unprofaned  by  door- 
steps; it  has  latticed  windows,  which  are  tardily 
and  reluctantly  sacrificed  in  the  end;  it  is  all  com- 
posed of  g-able  ends,  and  surrounded  with  little  trel- 
lised  cloisters,  and  smothered  in  flowering-  creepers, 
and  embowered  in  overhang-ing-  trees,  yet  the  rooms 
within  are  miraculously  lofty,  lig'ht,  and  airy,  and 
damp,  draughts,  and  smoke  are  forbidden  to  intrude 
upon  their  magic  precincts.  It  has  such  an  air  of 
elegance  and  comfort !  It  looks  as  if  it  were  always 
dwelt  in  by  charming*  people  w^ho  spend  their  lives 
in  strewing  the  chambers  with  the  graceful  dis- 
order of  books,  embroidery,  music,  and  sketches,  or 
wandering-  forth  at  nig-htfall  in  snow-white  aprons 
and  thin  kid  shoes  (for  the  weather  is  always  warm 
and  dry),  to  milk  some  placid  cow  into  a  porcelain 
pail,  or  draw  water  from  a  crystal  well  and  carry 
it  home  upon  their  heads  in  cans.  These  rural  em- 
ployments are  diversified  by  light  repasts  beneath 
the  trees,  repasts  whose  frequency  would  seem  to 
compensate  for  their  want  of  solidity,  as  the  picture 
is  never  complete  unless  one  is  going  on,  enlivened 
by  refined  conversation,  which  has  none  of  the 
artificial  polish  of  cities,  and  invariably  concluded 
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by  a  syllabub  which  is  never  found  to  be  unwhole- 
some. There  \s  probably  a  youth  playing-  the  g'uitar 
somewhere,  at  most  hours  of  the  day  and  nig-ht  j 
but;  as  in  the  case  of  the  thatch,  a  strong  mind  will 
dispense  with  this  feature,  as  not  being  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  "  cottage  "  to  which  Ida  was  introduced,  on 
a  gray,  drizzling-  September  evening,  after  two 
days  hard  travelling,  was  half  a  tall,  lean,  red  brick 
house,  very  new  and  perfectly  bald,  with  a  small 
tumour  on  each  side  containing  a  door,  and  a 
wooden  railing  emerging  from  the  centre  of  the 
wall  and  cutting  a  circular  green  lawn  exactly  in 
half,  so  as  to  separate  the  domains  of  the  two 
occupants  from  each  other.  She  had  to  ascend 
eight  stone  steps  ere  she  reached  the  door,  and  to 
announce  her  arrival  by  means  of  a  bright  brass 
knocker !  The  name  of  the  place,  Seringa  Cottages, 
staring  at  her  in  large  letters  from  a  board  attached 
to  the  second  story,  seemed  like  a  practical  joke. 
Seringa  Cottages  stood  in  a  square  garden  circum- 
scribed by  a  red  brick  wall,  and  as  they  were  re- 
cently finished,  they  had  neither  tree  nor  creeper 
about  them,  only  a  few  geometrical  beds  in  the 
spaces  behind,  which  afforded  some  scanty  threats 
of  a  future  garden  in  the  shape  of  sunflowers  and 
dwarf  privet  bushes.  The  one  autumnal  rose,  nailed 
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flat  ag-ainst  the  wall  by  straps  of  some  dark-coloured 
baize,  and  scarcely  able  to  lift  its  pretty  red  flowers 
above  these  unnatural  little  cravats,  looked  like  a 
prisoner,  and  rather  saddened  than  embellished  the 
scene.  The  locale  was  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
C ,  a  low  slope,  partly  built  upon,  partly  occu- 
pied by  potato  fields,  or  raw,  untidy-looking;  waste 
places,  that  seemed  as  if  they  had  left  ofi*  bein^ 
the  country  and  not  yet  succeeded  in  becoming*  the 
town ;  and  indeed  this  description  was  literally 
true,  for  on  more  than  one  of  them  stood  a  pole 
considerably  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  bearings 
the  tempting'  inscription,  "  To  let,  on  building 
lease."  The  country  around  was  flat  and  unin- 
teresting- ;  but  the  situation  of  Seringa  Cottages 
was  considered  peculiarly  picturesque,  for  the  win- 
dows commanded  a  full  view  of  the  canal,  and  a 
side-way  peep  of  the  nursery  garden.  There  was 
no  one  to  welcome  Ida,  for  she  travelled  in  com- 
pany with  her  aunt  and  Frederick,  and  as  she  stood 
silent  and  unnoticed  in  the  little  entrance-hall, — 
while  the  multitudmous  luggage  was  being  brought 
in  with  a  great  tumult,  and  the  porter  was  de- 
manding more  than  porter  ever  presumed  to  de- 
mand before,  and  getting  it,  and  the  maid  was 
helping  to  carry  all  the  boxes  and  bags  to  the 
wrong  rooms  and  back  again,  and  Mrs.  Aytoun  was 
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liurrvino*  backwards   and   forwards,  trvins:  vi2*or- 
ously  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  g-ood  manag-er, 
and   failing", — the    chill   of  utter   dejection   which 
seemed  to  settle  upon  her  whole  nature  was  almost 
harder  to  bear  than  the  anguish  of  a  new  sorrow, 
or  the  bitterness  of  death.     It  was  rather  instinct 
than  dehberate  resolution  which  made  her  strug-gle 
ag-ainst  it  in  the  first  instance;  a  kind  of  vague 
fear  that  some  evil  would  come,  if  she  did  not.   She 
looked  through  the  half-opened  door  of  the  sitting*- 
room,  and  saw  the  preparations  for  tea ;  hurried  to 
the  little  bedchamber  assigned  to  her,  and  made 
her  arrangements  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  forestall  aunt  Ellenor,  and  preside 
at  the  tea-table.     The  first  hasty  glance  round  her 
own  room  showed  her  with  what  loving  care  it  had 
been  made  ready  for  her.    True,  the  window  looked 
on  a  potato-field,  and  the  carpet  was  scanty,  the 
bed  and  toilette-furniture  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion; but  on  the  dressing-table  stood  a  vase  with 
two  or  three  roses  in  it,  and  the  only  ornament  of 
the   mantelpiece   was   a  small,  beautifully-propor- 
tioned cross  of  white  marble,  over  which  hung  a 
print  of  the  Ascension,  taken  from  Fra  Angelico's 
matchless  fresco.  Ida  dropped  involuntarily  upon  her 
knees,  and  put  up  a  momentary  prayer  for  pardon 
and  strength,  ere  she  descended.  She  was  the  more 

VOL.    II.  X 
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touched,  because  the  fact  that  Ellenor  and  Frede- 
rick had  not  arrived  before  her,  proved  how  delibe- 
rately and  carefulty  they  must  have  considered  her 
comfort,  her  tastes,  and  her  habits.  When  they 
made  their  appearance  in  the  parlour,  they  found 
her  awaiting*  them  with  a  bright  and  cheerful  face ; 
the  tea  was  made,  the  chicken  dissected,  the  toast 
prepared  according*  to  Mrs.  Aytoun's  well-known 
taste,  and  that  gentle  lady  herself,  who  entered 
saying*  in  her  anxious  voice,  "  I  am  afi*aid,  my  love, 
you  will  not  be  comfortable  here ;  and  how  tired 
you  must  be ! "  found  her  mouth  stopped  by  an 
eager,  grateful  kiss,  and  was  constrained  to  allow 
herself  to  be  enthroned  upon  the  sofa  by  the  fire- 
side, thanked,  petted,  and  waited  upon,  with  an 
alacrity  too  genuine  to  be  withstood. 

The  morrow  brought  a  little  improvement,  though 
the  first  waking  was  of  course  a  trial ;  but  Ida  had 
become  in  a  manner  used  to  this,  and  had  acquired 
a  habit  of  collecting  her  thoughts  at  once  "vvdth  a 
sudden,  hurried  effort,  so  as  to  overleap  the  interval 
of  gradual  return  to  perfect  consciousness,  which  is 
so  bitter  to  those  who  have  recently  suffered.  The 
sun  shone  brightly  into  her  room,  and  the  first  light 
which  touched  her  eyes  was  reflected  from  the  pure 
white  cross.  She  felt  keenly  the  truth  of  the  em- 
blem, for  it  was  from  that  sign  of  humihation  and 
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sorrow  that  tlie  first  soft  glimmer  of  light  came  to 
penetrate  the  deep  shadow  which  had  fallen  upon 
her  3'oung  spirit.  It  came  to  penetrate,  not  to 
disperse, — rather  to  transform  the  cloud  into  a  gar- 
ment of  glory.  She  had  not  slept  during  the  first 
hours  of  the  night,  and  she  felt  a  little  weary  and 
feverish ;  so  she  rose  at  once,  and  having  completed 
her  simple  toilette,  went  out  to  breathe  the  air. 
A  very  few  steps  brought  her  into  full  view  of  the 
college  where  so  much  of  Frederick's  time  was  to 
be  passed.  It  was  a  group  of  rather  low  buildings, 
of  rough  grey  stone,  with  white  ashlar  edgings; 
the  design  simple,  beautiful,  and  expressive.  The 
leading  features  were  the  chapel  and  library-,  and 
the  true  feeling  of  the  architect  was  strongly  mani- 
fested in  the  distinctive  character  which  he  had 
given  them.  The}""  were  perhaps  equally  ornate, 
yet  the  purpose  of  each  was  plainly  written  upon 
its  face,  though  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  an 
unpractised  eye  to  detect  the  cause  which  rendered 
the  one  highly  devotional,  the  other  plainly  eccle- 
siastical. So  we  feel  the  difference  between  the 
expression  of  a  saint  and  that  of  a  student,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  define  it.  Along  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle  ran  a  low  rich  cloister;  in  the  centre 
was  a  covered  spring,  surmounted  by  a  small 
floriated  cross.     The  very  air  of  the  place  seemed 

X  2 
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calm  and  separate;  it  breathed  not  of  the  world. 
Ida  felt  as  though  it  sanctified  its  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, and  gi-atefully  acknowledged  in  her  heart 
the  privilege  of  living  as  it  were  within  its  shadow. 
After  gazing  her  fill,  she  turned  to  go  home,  and, 
lo  !  the  glorious  towers  of  the  distant  cathedral 
burst  upon  her  in  a  moment,  like  a  vision.  Thev 
lifted  their  heights  of  ethereal  tracer^'-  and  dim 
leafao'e  into  the  mistv  skv,  far  over  the  confused 
mass  of  roofs  and  chimne3-s,  which  dwindled  into 
insignificance,  and  became,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
invisible,  as  she  looked  upon  them,  and  them  only. 
They  seemed  the  visible  symbol  of  a  great  host  of 
congregated  prayers  oUered  up  throughout  all  time. 
If  the  place  which  Ida  had  just  left  breathed  of  peace, 
these  seemed  to  utter  aspiration  with  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet  \  and  it  was  with  a  brave  and  earnest  heart 
that  she  entered  upon  the  duties  of  her  new  life. 
She  divided  her  time  regularly,  and  observed  her 
self-imposed  rules  with  scrupulous  fidelity;  but 
though  she  set  apart  stated  and  a  mple  portions 
for  the  cultivation  of  study  and  accomplishments, 
these  were  so  occupied  with  the  inalienable  condi- 
tion, that  a  call,  uttered  or  implied,  from  either  of 
her  companions  was  to  supersede  all  other  claims 
at  any  moment.  Regularity  in  her  devotions  was 
secured  by  the   necessity  of  guiding   Frederick's 
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steps  to  the  chapel  morning-  and  evening  ;  she  was 
always  ready  to  accompany  aunt  Ellenor  for  a  walk ; 
she  tried  to  interest  herself  in  the  little   g-arden;  > 

and  she  made  a  hearty  and  energetic  attempt  to    '  A        ,^. 
help^  at  least,  m  bringing  sunshine  into  the  family  ^ 

life.  It  would  be  a  misuse  of  lans^uasre  to  sav  that 
she  was  liappy ;  but  she  assuredly  felt,  throughout 
her  whole  being,  the  healing  influences  of  a  life  of 
labour,  worthih'  directed.  She  had  no  leisure  for  (/V  ^z 
the  dangerf)us  indulgence  of  self-pity,  and  was  too 
busy  in  seeking  to  draw  the  honey  out  of  sorrow  to 
engage  in  any  minute  or  curious  analysis  of  its 
composition.  So  she  was  perhaps  scarcely  aware  of 
some  of  the  causes  which  tended  to  make  her  task 
specially  difficult.  It  was  hard  for  her  that  the 
care  and  consolation  of  her  wounded  heart  had 
fallen  to  those  who  were  comparatively  strangers, 
that  she  had  no  familiar  supports  to  lean  upon,  that 
she  was  encircled  by  no  ties  which  had  grown  into 
her  very  nature  in  the  tender  time  of  childhood. 
Yet  this  too  was  a  part  of  that  loving  discipline 
which  was  needful  to  brace  and  nerve  the  soul,  and 
teach  it  to  see  that  it  must  lay  aside  the  weight  of 
earthly  dependence  and  the  bondage  even  of  inno- 
cent idolatries.  It  was  needful  to  make  her  listen 
only  to  that  soft,  solemn  Voice  now  saying  in  her 
ears, ''  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  Me !  " 
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As  she  became  more  at  home  in  her  new  manner 
of  life,  she   began   to   be  conscious   of  a   depres- 
sion in   aunt  Ellenor's   spirits,   which  seemed    to 
exceed    the   sorrow   naturally   due    to    separation 
from  Godfrey.     Her  face  often  bore  the  traces  of 
tears  j  she  seemed  to  be  weakly  nervous,  and  mor- 
bidly anxious;  and  Ida  could  not  but  notice  how 
she  shrank  from  speaking*  of  the  future,  from  look- 
ing* forward  if  only  for  a  space  of  two  or  three 
months.     Ida  had  become  instinctively  aware  that 
her  own  character,  young-   as   she   was,   was   the 
stronger  of  the  two  :  she  felt  that  she  could  sustain, 
nay,  that  she  could  guide  and  protect  her  tender- 
spirited  aunt ;  and,  while  as  far  as  possible  from 
laying  aside  the  reverence  and  humility  of  a  daugh- 
ter, she  did  not  shrink  from  availing  herself  of  this 
power.     Indeed,  she  used  it  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily, and  often  without  knowing  what  she  did. 
One  day  she  entered  the  little  parlour  just  after 
post-hour,   and  found   Mrs.  Aytoun  alone  and  in 
tears.    Throwing  her  arms  around  her,  and  weeping 
with  her,  for  she  was  still  child  enough  to  be  irre- 
sistibly moved  by  the  sight  of  emotion,  Ida  implored 
her  confidence.     "Dear  aunt  Ellenor,"  said  she, 
^'  I  know  something  is  the  matter ;  I  have  seen  it  a 
long  while ;  I  shall  think  you  don't  love  me,  if  you 
keep  it  from  me.     I  am  of  no  use  in  the  world,  you 
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know,  if  I  am  not  able  to  help  and  comfort  you. 
And  it  is  quite  unkind  not  to  let  me  go  on  fancying 
that  you  are  really  my  mother." 

"I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  mother,  my  child," 
replied  poor  Mrs.  Aytoun,  greatly  agitated.  "  I 
am  a  weak,  foolish  woman ;  I  have  never  been  able 
to  guide  myself,  and  have  not  learned  the  lesson  even 
now  after  all  my  bitter  experience.  All  this  trou- 
ble is  my  own  fault  and  m}^  own  folly,  and  if  it 
could  all  be  my  own  suffering,  I  should  not  care ; 
but  it  breaks  my^heart  to  think  that  I  am  bringing 
trouble  upon  those  I  love  best."  ,^ 

"What  is  it  all  about?*'  asked  Ida,  when  she  t(\ 

paused.  ^^  f^ 

"  Money,  my  dear,"  was  the  answer. 

"I  do  think,"  said  Ida,  "that  money  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  misery  and  nearly  all  the  mischief 
in  the  world.  How  strange  it  does  seem — families 
are  obliged  to  break  up,  and  homes  are  made  deso- 
late, because  it  must  be  procured — and  when  it  is 
procured,  it  seems  to  make  nobody  happy.  But 
you  know,  dear  aunt  Ellenor,  if  you  want  money,  I 
have  got  plenty." 

"  You,  my  child  !  "  cried  her  wondeiing  aunt. 

"Yes,"  replied  Ida,  not  without  dignity.  "I 
have  a  thousand  pounds." 

Mrs.  Aytoun  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  tone  « 
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in  which  this  was  said.  Ida  was  most  sincerely 
earnest  in  her  behef  that  her  thousand  pounds  was 
enough  to  effect  anything-  that  anybody  could 
reasonably  desire.  Our  childish  notions  of  wealth 
last  very  long-,  if  we  are  not  brought  actually 
in  contact  with  the  machinery  of  expenditure. 

"  My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Aytoun,  "  I  assure  you, 
you  will  find  that  your  magnificent  fortune  is  only 
just  enough  for  your  own  personal  expenses.  But 
that  is  all  nonsense ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  the  last 
person  in  the  world  who  has  any  right  to  blame 
you  for  not  yet  knowing  the  value  of  money.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  live  wuthin  mj'  income 
yet,  and  now  I  fear — I  fear — we  shall  be  in  diffi- 
culties." 

Ida  set  herself  with  all  her  strength  to  elicit  and 
to  comprehend  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  soon  saw, 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  the  trouble  that  was 
before  them.  Mrs.  Aytoun  was  improvident,  in- 
dolent, gentle,  very  generous,  naturally  sanguine, 
and  quite  unable  to  refuse  a  pleasure  to  any  creature 
that  she  loved.  No  person  in  the  world  could  be 
less  self-indulgent,  and  so  she  effectually  salved  her 
conscience  by  the  thought  that  there  was  no  harm 
in  spending  money,  not  her  own,  provided  she  did 
not  spend  it  on  herself.  If  Godfrey  or  Frederick 
ever  expressed  a  wish,  involving  some  expense  be- 
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yond  the  limits  of  their  narrow  income^  she  had 
been  wont  to  say  to  herself,  "  We  can  do  it  by 
dispensing  with  this  or  that  superfluity;  or  we  can 
niake  it  up  again  at  such  a  time  ''  -,  but  the  time  for 
"  making  up  "  never  came,  and  the  end  of  the  year 
generally  involved  her  in  the  necessity  of  selling 
02it.  This  ruinous  system  had  gone  on  till  it  could 
go  on  no  longer,  and  she  now  found  herself  with  an 
income  noticeably  diminished,  and  expenses  some- 
what increased;  her  resources  in  trouble  were  as 
scanty  as  her  hopes  before  it  arrived  were  abun- 
dant, and  she  gazed  on  the  prospect  before  her 
with  despairing  helplessness.  Ida  brought  every 
faculty  of  her  young  intelligence  to  bear  upon  this 
new  mystery  in  the  practical  complexity  of  life, 
and  soon  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  light  in  the 
darkness.  They  could  manage  very  well  with  one 
servant ;  here  was  a  considerable  expense  cut  off 
at  once,  and  she  thought  if  her  aunt  and  herself 
joined  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  economize  as  much  as 
possible,  they  might  reduce  their  outlay  in  many 
particulars.  She  begged,  implored,  insisted,  that 
a  hundred  pounds  of  her  own  '^  fortune "  should 
be  taken  immediately,  a  year's  rent  of  their  cottage 
laid  by,  and  the  rest  employed  in  paying  some 
necessary  debts.  If  this  were  not  allowed  her,  she 
could  not  remain  another  week,  to  be  a  burden 
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on  her  aunt's  slender  means.  The  arguments  may 
easily  be  conceived,  and  they  prevailed  at  last. 
This  year  should,  she  proposed,  be  considered  as 
an  experiment;  they  could  economize  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  at  the  end  should  be  far 
better  able  than  at  the  beginning-  to  appreciate 
their  position  and  their  capabilities,  and  to  decide 
whether  any  further  step  was  necessary,  or,  per- 
haps, possible.  But  there  was  no  need  to  grieve 
Frederick  by  saying  a  word  to  him  on  the  subject. 
The  privation  which  rendered  him  an  object  of 
such  tender  care  and  sympathy,  was  now  a  shield 
to  avert  from  him  the  knowledge  of  such  trials 
as  it  was  the  business  of  that  care  and  sympathy 
to  soften,  if  they  could  not  prevent.  They  might 
easily  conceal  from  him  that  they  were  under  any 
anxiety,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  discover  or  notice 
such  little  changes  in  their  mode  of  living  as  it 
might  be  necessary  to  adopt.  In  this  view  Mrs. 
Aytoun  cordially  agTeed,  nor  could  she  resist  the 
cheering  influence  of  Ida's  manner,  so  hopeful  and 
courageous,  yet  so  anxiously  considerate  that  she 
found  herself  confiding  and  relying  in  a  manner 
which  she  was  afterwards  disposed  to  consider 
almost  ridiculous  when  she  remembered  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  her  counsellor.  So  the  two 
women  (for  we  think  Ida  has  now  achieved  a  claim 
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to  the  name !)  entered  heartily  into  a  loving  com- 
pact to  pinch  and  deny  themselves  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  and  to  ward  away  from  Frederick 
all  suspicion  of  what  they  did  or  what  they  suf-^yU- 
fered.  Xlda's  economy  was  of  so  zealous  a  charac-  V^yy^^' 
'ter  that  it  carried  all  before  it,  and  her  aunt  was  *  /^ 
\  half  amused,  half  touched  at  the  eagerness  and 
ubiquity  with  which  it  speedily  pervaded  every 
department  of  the  household  concerns.  She  was 
ashamed  to  oppose  it,  even  in  its  most  extreme 
manifestations;  she  was  besides  deeply  and  pain- 
fully convinced  of  its  necessity,  though  she  never 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  adopt  such  strin- 
gent resolutions  herself,  certainly  not  to  keep  them. 
Poor  Frederick  !  how  little  he  suspected,  when  the 
refreshing  coffee  was  at  his  lips,  that  his  two  com- 
panions were  breakfasting  only  on  milk  and  dry 
bread,  or  that  they  often  eked  out  the  scanty  din- 
ner with  vegetables,  that  they  touched  no  wine, 
that  Ida  read  aloud  in  the  evenings  by  the  light 
of  a  single  rushhght,  while  his  mother  knitted,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  candles,  or  only 
used  them  when  some  needlework  for  clothing  or 
household  use  was  absolutely  necessary.  Mrs. 
Aytoun  had  no  answer  for  Ida's  argument,  that 
"  poor  people  who  had  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
hard  work,  managed  to  live  very  well  in  this  man- 
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ner,  and  why  should  not  thev  do  the  same  ?  "  In 
her  heart,  Ida  thought  that  so  long*  as  a  deht  re- 
mained unpaid,  they  had  very  little  right  to  live 
anyhow  •  the  obtrusive  notion  that  they  w^ere  spend- 
ing other  people's  money  haunted  her  day  and 
night;  and  her  strength  would  have  broken  down 
imder  the  trial,  had  she  not  been  able  to  believe 
that  she  w^as  in  very  deed  and  truth  doing  her 
utmost.  But  she  would  fain  have  restricted  these 
personal  privations  to  herself  only  ;  and  many  were 
her  tender  ex])ostulations  with  her  aunt  on  the 
danger,  or  at  least  the  very  great  discomfort,  of  her 
adopting  such  a  manner  of  life  at  her  age,  and  with 
her  habits.  Here  at  least,  however,  Mrs.  Aytoun 
was  firm,  in  this  she  would  not  suffer  Ida  to  out- 
strip her  by  a  hair'sbreadth  j  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, as  well  that  the  youthful  vehemence  with 
which  Ida  was  ready  to  spring  at  once  into  a  life 
of  real  asceticism,  was  subjected  to  the  restraining 
knowledge  that  whatever  she  did  her  aunt  would 
do  also.  Many  slight  relaxations  of  her  self-imposed 
rule,  many  cheap  luxuries  from  which  she  would 
have  shrunk  as  from  the  touch  of  an  adder  but 
for  this,  were  thus  in  a  manner  forced  upon  her. 
Nevertheless,  their  mode  of  life  was  quite  hard 
and  strict  enough  to  have  amazed  and  confounded 
most  of  those  who  talk  glibly  of  retrenching  in 
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order  to  ^et  rid  of  embarrassments,  or  who  think 
it  possible  to  maintain  a  hig-h  standard  of  self- 
denial,  and  yet  spend  what  Ida  would  have  called 
"  money  not  their  own,"  whether  on  themselves,  on 
their  friends,  on  the  poor,  or  even  on  what  they 
believe  to  be  God's  service.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  she  did  not  make  many  blunders  in  the 
outset  of  her  endeavours;  that  she  did  not  some- 
times find  that  more  was  lost  by  a  day's  oversig-ht 
than  could  be  saved  by  a  week's  pinching*;  that 
her  spirit  did  not  sometimes  flag-,  and  her  heart  fail, 
that  she  had  not  her  seasons  of  irritabiHty  or  of  de- 
pression. All  these  had  to  be  endured,  and  they  were 
endured  bravely,  and  they  did  their  appointed  work 
even  when  they  only  availed  to  teach  her  with 
painful  eloquence  the  lesson  of  her  own  weakness. 
Once,  weary  and  disappointed,  having-  just  disco- 
vered, after  a  teasing  half-hour  spent  over  accounts 
with  her  aunt,  that  the  month's  expenditure  had, 
after  all,  exceeded  the  sum  which  they  had  set 
aside  for  it,  she  was  guilty  of  making-  Frederick  an 
impatient  answer.  He,  in  his  unconsciousness,  was 
pertinaciously  rallying  her  upon  some  trifle,  and 
she  could  not  stand  it ;  it  was  rather  pettishness  of 
manner  than  of  words ;  but  his  instant  withdrawal 
into  silence  showed  that  it  pained  him,  and  Ida 
reproached  herself  keenly,  and  remembered  it  far 
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longer  tlian  he  did.  He^  on  his  part,  only  thought 
within  himself,  "  After  all,  even  Ida's  temper  is  not 
quite  perfect.  She  is  sometimes  a  little  fretful."  It 
is  not  only  the  blind  who  know  thus  Httle  of  those 
with  whom  they  live.  When  we  look  on  a  drop  of 
water,  how  can  we  tell  whether  it  is  the  overflowing 
of  a  great  deep  reservoir,  or  only  a  bubble  from  a 
tiny  brooklet  ? 

Soon  after  this,  aunt  Ellenor  thought  that  she 
had  some  little  reason  to  complain  of  Ida,  though 
she  was  too  kind  and  gentle  to  do  so.  She  found 
her  life  very  solitary.  Ida  was  almost  always  in 
her  own  room ;  she  seemed  to  grudge  even  the  time 
that  was  given  to  their  daily  walk.  Mrs.  Aytoun 
was  fearful  of  interfering  with  her  sense  of  freedom, 
of  seeming  to  assert  anj  authority ;  but  she  did 
think  that  her  studies  occupied  an  unreasonably 
large  share  of  the  day ;  and  once  she  remonstrated, 
for  the  weather  was  growing  cold,  and  of  course 
they  had  but  one  fire.  Ida  replied  evasively  that 
she  was  busy  at  something  she  was  excessively 
anxious  to  finish,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was  finished 
she  would  resume  her  former  habits.  Mrs.  Aytoun 
said  no  more,  and  six  weeks  passed  away  somewhat 
gloomily.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Ida  made  her 
appearance  in  the  sitting-room  one  morning  after 
Frederick  was  gone  to  his  work,  her  face  glowing 
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^vith  a  joy  and  a  brightness  that  had  been  long 
strangers  to  it.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  great  roll 
of  black  satin,  which  she  displayed  to  her  wonder- 
ing aunt  with  a  kind  of  triumph : — 

"  Can  you  guess  what  I  have  got  here  ?  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  for?"  asked  she,  smiling. 

^'  \^Tiat  can  it  be  for?"  rephed  Mrs.  Avtoun, 
exceedingly  puzzled. 

"Waistcoats,"  said  Ida,  demurely,  and  enjoTino- 
the  mystification  with  all  her  heart  for  a  moment. 
Then  seating  herself  at  Mrs.  Aytoun's  ^eet,  and 
clasping  her  hands  upon  her  knee,  she  poured  forth 
her  history  with  breathless  vehemence.  ^^  It  was 
a  secret,  dear  aunt  Ellenor^  how  puzzled  you  must 
have  been!  how  strange  you  must  have  thought 
me!  But  it  has  quite  succeeded,  and  I  am  so  very 
glad  !  I  had  always  rather  a  talent  for  embroidery  • 
Madeline  taught  me  beautifully,  you  know ;  and  it 
came  into  my  head  that  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
earn  a  little  by  it.  So  I  was  dreadfully  extrava- 
gant; I  actually  spent  one  pound  ten  on  specula- 
tion !  I  bought  all  the  materials,  and  I  made  a 
lovely  pattern,  and  I  finished  it  as  well  as  I  possibly 
could ;  and  then  I  took  it  to  Mrs.  Lovel  and  asked 
her  advice  about  it.  (N.B. — Mrs.  Lovel  was  the 
wife  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  a  kind,  mo- 
therly  woman,   and  the   only  acquaintance  Mrs. 
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Aytoun  had  made  in  C .)     She  was  so  kind! 

At  first  she  discouraged  me  terribly ;  she  said  if 
I  liked,  she  would  keep  it  and  have  it  raffled  for 
among'  her  acquaintance !  That  would  not  do  at 
all,  you  know ;  so  I  had  to  explain  that  I  wanted 
to  get  regular  work.  Then  she  asked  if  I  knew 
any  one  in  London  who  would  go  to  one  of  the 
great  embroidery  shops  for  me,  and  I  thought  of 
Agnes  directly.  I  sent  it  up  to  her,  and,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  she  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
about  it,  and  kept  my  secret  in  the  nicest  manner 
possible ;  and  the  end  of  it  is,  that  I  am  regularly 
engaged  to  work  for  one  of  these  estabhshments, 
and  this  is  a  piece  for  six  waistcoats,  and  I  am  to 
design  the  patterns  and  work  part  of  them,  and 
then  I  shall  have  some  more  sent  me.  Agnes  had 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  I  don't  beheve  she 
would  have  succeeded  at  all  if  I  had  only  been  able 
to  embroider ;  but  she  says  they  thought  so  much 
of  my  being  able  to  invent  the  patterns  as  well  as 
to  work  them.  And  she  is  a  person  of  consequence 
now,  you  know,  so  I  dare  say  they  were  glad  to 
oblige  her.  And  it  is  very  nice  pleasant  work,  and 
I  like  it  extremely;  and  you  will  be  able  to  help 
a  little  in  it,  if  you  will  be  very  good,  and  take 
great  pains  ;  but  I  shall  give  myself  great  airs  over 
you,  and  only  let  you  do  the  easy  parts.     And  by- 
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and-bve,  if  I  get  on,  and  find  I  can  get  as  miicli 
emploj'ment  as  I  want,  we  can  take  two  or  three 
g'ii'ls  out  of  my  class  in  the  school  and  teach  them, 
and  tliey  can  work  under  me,  and  Mrs.  Lovel  says 
it  will  he  doing-  them  a  great  favour,  for  ic  will  be 
teaching  them  a  trade  ;  and  so  you  see,  poor  as  we 
are,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  a  little  good,  besides 
teaching  in  the  school  and  reading  to  sick  people, 
which  was  all  we  could  do  till  now.  Is  it  not  a 
very  good  plan?  Dear  aunt  Ellenor,  why  are 
you  crying  ?  Anybody  would  think  you  were  not 
glad ! " 

Ida  paused  for  lack  of  breath,  and  her  aunt 
kissed  her  warmty,  and,  as  soon  as  she  could  arti- 
culate, told  her  that  it  7vas  a  good  plan,  and  that 
she  n'as  very  glad ;  and  then  she  would  have 
broken  forth  into  a  strain  of  grateful,  tearful  praise, 
but  Ida  would  not  let  her.  In  due  course  of  time, 
— tbat  is,  in  as  many  years  as  there  had  been 
months  in  Ida's  mental  calculation,  —  they  had 
quite  a  little  establishment  of  girls  training  as  em- 
broideresses,  and  were  able,  after  paying  off  all 
debts,  to  continue  in  Seringa  Cottages,  and  to  live 
with  greater  comfort.  Ida's  ready  invention  of  de- 
signs made  her  really  an  acquisition,  and  they  had 
quite  as  much  employment  as  they  could  satisfac- 
torily get  through.      And  so  seven  years   glided 
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slowly  away,  and  in  the  course  of  them  Ida  did 
now  and  then  pause  to  think  how  very  different 
life  was  from  what  she  had  imag"ined  it  to  be ! 

Madeline's  letters  were  few  and  far  between ;  she 
wrote  cheerfully,  but  entered  into  no  particulars. 
Godfrey  had  answered  Ida's  gentle  message  by  the 
brief  sentence  that  ^^he  had  nothing  to  forgive," 
and  after  this  no  special  communication  took  place 
between  them.  Ida  supposed  herself  included  in 
the  general  love  with  which  his  letters  terminated, 
and  that  was  all.  Uncle  John  and  aunt  Melissa 
had  become  weary  of  their  residence  abroad,  and 
had  written  to  announce  their  approaching  return. 
This  was  the  first  event  in  Ida's  life  since  she  had 
anived  at  C . 
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THE    END. 

Little  did  Mrs.  Aytoun  think,  when  she  said  to 
herself,  with  that  heavy,  inward,  noiseless  sigh 
which  belongs  not  to  hope  deferred,  but  to  the 
absence  of  all  hope,  '^  It  is  seven  years  to-day  since 
Godfrey  left  ns  ! " — Httle  did  she  think  that  he  was 
at  that  moment  on  the  sea,  and  that  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  was — homeward  bound  !  His  fel- 
low-passengers thought  him  the  dullest  and  most 
immoveable  of  men ;  and  one  vivacious  lady  could 
not  refrain  from  scolding  him  heartily  when  he 
alone,  of  all  the  group  assembled  on  deck,  uttered 
no  exclamation,  gave  no  sign,  when  the  captain 
pointed  to  a  low  film  just  showing  above  the  far 
edge  of  the  sea,  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer's 
morning,  and  said,  "  That  is  England  ! "  She  said 
she  thought  he  had  no  human  feeling  at  all;  he 
had  been  quite  silent  and  patient  during  that  long, 
weary  calm,  when  they  made  no  way,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  winds  and  waters  had  ceased 
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from  their  natural  office  to  spite  them,  and  that 
they  were  to  wear  out  the  rest  of  their  lives  eating* 
away  their  very  hearts  for  vexation,  idle  as  a 
painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean;  he  had  heen 
quiet,  silent,  and  patient  when  the  wind  sprang  up, 
and  all  hearts  were  springing  with  it,  and  the  Httle 
world  within  the  vessel  was  as  full  of  gratulatory 
and  exultant  voices  as  a  wood  in  spring;  he  was 
quiet,  silent,  and  patient  now.  Did  he  not  know 
that  yonder  cloud  was  England?  Was  he  not 
glad  ? — ''  Very  !  "  he  replied,  with  an  odd,  shy, 
douhtful  smile,  and  turned  aside  from  his  vociferous 
companions,  keeping  his  very  eyelids  close,  because 
of  the  burning  light  that  was  beneath  them.  His 
soul  was  charged  well-nigh  beyond  its  strength, 
and  silence  seemed  to  be  literally  his  onl^^  hold 
upon  sanity.  Had  he  relaxed  it  only  for  one  mo- 
ment, instead  of  joining  in  the  mirthful  ejaculations 
of  the  rest,  he  would  have  leaped  and  shouted  like 
a  maniac  As  it  was,  he  dared  not  look  upon  that 
gTOwing  shore  for  more  than  an  instant  at  a  time, 
but  shut  his  eyes  in  a  sort  of  terror  at  it  and  at 
himself.  For  seven  years  one  thought  had  been 
the  strength  and  light  of  his  inner  life,  and  that 
thought  was  now  about  to  become  a  fact,  or — a 
memory !  No  wonder  that,  as  he  neared  that  dim, 
visionary  shore,  it  seemed  to  be  towering  up  into 
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mountains  ready  to  fall  upon  him  and  crusli  him ! 
No  wonder  that,  as  he  prepared  to  take  leave  of 
Hope  for  ever,  and  knew  not  for  what  she  should 
be  exchanged,  he  was  momentaiilj  tempted  to  wish 
himself  back  in  the  anxious  Past,  labouring*,  inse- 
parably united  with  her,  and  trying  to  believe  that 
he  neither  leaned  upon  her  nor  looked  to  her ! 

During'  his  voyage  out  he  had  ample  time  for 
searching  his  heart  and  for  forming  his  resolutions. 
He  had  not  thrown  away  this  privilege  of  disci- 
pline. When  he  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  his  new 
home  there  stood  before  his  eyes,  in  vivid  and  pal- 
pable distinctness,  the  shape  into  which  the  in- 
expressive block  before  him,  the  capable  but  in- 
definite Future  which  might  be  allotted  to  him, 
must  be  hewn  and  moulded;  nor  had  eye,  hand, 
or  will  once  faltered  in  their  task.  The  wrongs  of 
which  he  held  himself  to  be  guilty  were  all  against 
his  mother  and  Frederick,  and  every  energy  of  his 
life  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  labour  of  reparation; 
if,  perhaps,  he  might  at  length  be  suffered  to  bring 
back  into  their  home  the  sunshine  which  he  had 
helped  to  banish  from  it.  This  was  the  work  which 
he  had  to  do.  He  sternly  forbade  himself  to  think 
of  winning  Ida,  except  in  so  far  as  such  a  thought 
was  implied  in  the  miceasing  endeavour  to  render 
himself  worthy  of  her.     The  disappointment  which 
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had  planted  in  his  heart  so  bitter  a  root  of  anguish, 
he  looked  upon  now  as  a  necessary  step  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  purification.  How  could  he  ever 
dream  of  stretching-  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  a  hap- 
piness for  which  he  was  so  utterly  unfit?  Con- 
sistently with  this  view  he  never  relaxed  the  rule 
of  silence  which  he  had  imposed  on  himself  and  his 
family  with  regard  to  Ida.  We  will  not  examine 
whether  he  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  this 
strictness,  had  he  not  obtained  frequent  intelligence 
of  her,  without  inquiry,  through  Madehne.  Thus 
he  knew  that  she  was  well,  that  she  was  unmarried, 
that  she  lived  with  his  mother  and  Frederick,  and 
that  she  was  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  the  brightness 
of  their  daily  life,  the  very  angel  of  their  fireside. 
In  the  perpetual  presence  of  this  thought  he 
worked  on,  but  never  suffered  himself  to  forget 
all  that  lay  between  himself  and  her  •  and  turning 
away  his  eyes  from  the  one  shining  possibility  of 
his  future,  fixed  them  steadfastly  upon  those  for 
whom  he  was  bound  to  labour,  and  for  whom  he 
did  labour  with  his  whole  heart. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  labour  a  little  more  definitely.  There  was 
a  professorship  in  the  college  at  C ,  esta- 
blished for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in  some 
at  least  of  those  languages  a  knowledge  of  which 
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would  be  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sionary toils  in  foreig-n  lands.  Three  languages 
were  the  minimum  qualification  required  of  the 
professor  ere  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office ; 
but  a  formidable  catalog-ue  of  tong-ues  and  dialects, 
on  which  he  was  expected  to  deliver  lectures  in 
the  course  of  those  duties,  was  appended.  It  was 
in  contemplation  to  subdivide  these  requisites,  so 
soon  as  the  funds  of  the  estabhshment  should  allow 
it,  and  to  provide  a  complete  staff  of  instructors 
in  this  most  important  department.  Godfrey  deter- 
mined to  await  this  period,  diligently  qualifying 
himself,  in  the  mean  time,  to  come  forward  as  a 
candidate  whenever  the  opportunity  should  arrive ; 
or,  failing*  that,  to  attempt  the  more  daring  enter- 
prize  of  succeeding"  the  present  professor,  whose  occu- 
pation of  his  post  was  understood  to  be  temporary. 
He  was  an  old  man,  and  had  been  himself  a  mis- 
sionary; he  had  accepted  so  arduous  an  office  out 
of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  infant  college,  well 
knowing'  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  procure  a  duly 
qualified  substitute.  Godfrey  was  resolved,  that, 
on  his  part,  the  qualification  at  least  should  not  be 
wanting'.  The  tedious  voyag-e  out  was  to  him  a  time 
of  strenuous,  unintermitted  activity,  and  he  arrived 
at  his  destination,  able  immediately  to  pass  a  pre- 
liminary examination  in  the  language  of  the  people 
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amongst  whom  he  had  come  to  reside.  As  soon  as 
this  was  satisfactorily  over  he  went  to  the  bishop, 
explained  his  views,  his  hopes,  his  intentions,  and 
asked  for  advice  and  assistance.  The  bishop  shook 
his  head.  When  was  not  the  head  of  a  listener 
to  another  man's  hopes  shaken  ?  He  spoke  words 
of  soberness  and  truth,  of  donbt  and  discourage- 
ment; but  in  the  course  of  the  interview  he  saw 
enough  to  convince  him  that  he  was  dealing 
with  no  common  character,  and,  in  the  end,  while 
anxiously  counselling  Godfrey  not  to  be  too  san- 
guine, he  promised  hearty  co-operation  with  his 
efforts.  The  vigour  and  enthusiasm  of  those  efforts 
never  flagged ;  every  leisure  hour,  of  which  the 

hght  duties  of  secretary  to  the  governor  of 

afforded  plenty,  was  engrossed  by  study  j  every 
opportunity  was  eagerly  seized  j  and  it  is  a  trite 
observation,  that  opportunities  are  seen  to  abound 
if  eyes  are  opened  to  them. 

Madeline's  cordial  sympathy  was  given  from 
the  first;  not  so  Tyrrell's,  he  was,  as  we  have 
already  said,  a  man  of  deeds,  he  had  very  little 
faith  in  enthusiasm,  and  he  stood  aloof  and  sneered 
poUtely.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  he 
gave  in.  He  sent  for  Godfrey,  and  offered  him 
eio-hteen  months'  leave,  to  be  passed  either  in  a 
visit  to  England,  or  in  a  journey  to  certain  places 
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which  he  named  (we  are  purposely  obscure  in  our 
g-eogTaphy),  for  the  sake  of  acquiring-  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledo-e  of  certain  lano'uao-es  and  dialects. 
The  young"  secretary's  face  was  in  a  glow  directly, 
and  his  thanks  were  vehement  and  eloquent. 

"  You  go  home,  then  ? "  said  Tyrrell,  in  a  tone 
rather  of  assertion  than  of  inquiry. 

There  was  a  sudden  melancholy  flash  in  God- 
frey's eyes,  and  there  was  unspeakable  pathos  in 
the  quiet  deep  voice  with  which  he  answered,  "  Oh, 
no,  I  must  not  think  of  it.  I  am  not  nearly  ready 
yet." 

From  that  moment  Tyrrell  was  his  fast  friend, 
and  made  full  atonement  for  past  distrust  by  the 
zeal  of  his  present  sympathy  and  the  earnestness  of 
his  assistance ;  and  so,  in  hard  and  soHtary  labour, 
warmed  by  the  g'ood  "v\'ishes  of  these  few  friends, 
the  time  wore  away.  At  length,  sooner  than  he 
had  dared  to  hope — for  he  kept  vig-ilant  guard 
upon  the  buoyancy  of  his  own  nature — the  trial 
arrived.     The  bishop,  who  corresponded  with  the 

warden  of  C college,  and,  without  absolutely 

committing  Godfrey,  had  intimated  that  he  de- 
sired the  earliest  possible  information  of  any  new 
arrangements  relative  to  the  professorship  of  lan- 
guages, announced  that  the  long-expected  change 
was  about  to  take  place.     Two  new  professorships 
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were  to  be  substituted  for  the  old  one,  wliicli  would 
be  vacated  in  tlie  course  of  the  next  six  months ; 
and  the  warden  wrote  that  if  the  gentleman,  on 
whose  behalf  the  bishop  was  interested,  had  any 
serious  intention  of  offering-  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  either  of  these  posts,  he  must  repair  to  England 
forthwith,  duly  armed  with  testimonials,  which 
would  be  examined  by  certain  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  of  the  college.  These  judges 
were  likewise  empowered  to  make  personal  inquiry 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates ;  the  war- 
den had  considerately  given  his  friend  the  longest 
notice  that  was  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
and  though  he  could  not  exactly  give  the  day  on 
which  the  examinations  were  to  take  place,  he 
named  the  hmit  within  which  it  had  been  deter- 
mined that  all  the  arrangements  must  be  completed, 
Godfrey  found  that  he  must  start  directly ;  he  was 
not  likely  to  lose  time  about  it.  His  heart  swelled 
as  he  kneeled  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  good 
bishop,  and  it  was  with  deep,  almost  dejected 
humility  that  he  answered  his  fatherly  words  of 
counsel  and  sympathy  at  parting.  "  Pray  for  me/' 
said  he,  "  that  I  may  be  strengthened  to  bear  dis- 
appointment ! "  Tears  gathered  in  his  eyes  as  he 
took  leave  of  the  kind  group  that  accompanied  him 
to  the  shore  5  Tyrrell,  Madeline,  Arthur  grown  a 
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tall,  slight,  downcast  youth  of  thirteen,  and  two 
little  fairy  girls,  Godfrey's  pets  and  playmates, 
who  made  many  piteous  appeals  to  him,  "  not  to 
go  away  to  England,  and  never  come  back  again.'* 

"  Tell  Ida,  that  I  am  very  happy  ! "  murmured 
Madeline,  as,  deeply  blushing,  she  retm-ned  the 
strong  pressure  of  his  hand.  Her  husband  caught 
the  whispered  words,  and  the  light  that  came  to  his 
eyes  as  he  drew  her  arm  through  his,  and  looked 
down  into  her  face,  told  eloquently  the  source  of 
her  happiness.  It  had  come  at  last.  After  many 
doubts,  misgivings,  and  struggles,  after  some  faults, 
and  some  weakness,  and  much  quiet  suppressed 
trouble  of  spudt,  they  had  won  their  way  through 
the  cloud,  and  come  out  into  the  sunsliine  at  last. 
After  the  birth  of  that  youngest  little  prattler, 
Madehne's  Hfe  had  been  in  danger,  and  she  had 
then  been  taught,  too  clearly  for  mistake,  too 
deeply  for  forgetfulness,  how  very  precious  she  had 
grown  to  her  husband.  Her  sensitive,  passionate 
nature  was  at  rest  for  ever. 

And  now  Godfrey  sat  alone,  waiting  for  his  sen- 
tence. He  had  attended  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  he  had  given  in  his  testimonials,  from 
the  bishop,  from  Tyi-rell,  from  the  president  of  the 
newly  estabhshed  college  at  TyrreU's  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  from  sundry  persons  to  whom  he  had 
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addressed  himself  during*  liis  eighteen  months  tour 
of  study;  he  had  answered  a  long-  list  of  questions 
in  writing ;  he  had  undergone  a  viva  voce  examina- 
tion ;  and  then,  in  common  with  the  other  candi- 
dates, he  had  received  a  courteous  intimation  that 
in  two  days  at  farthest  his  fate  would  he  decided, 
and  that  the  result  should  be  immediately  com- 
municated to  him.  All  this  took  place  in  London ; 
his  arrival  in  Eng-land  was  still  as  complete  a  secret 
from  his  family  as  were  the  hopes  which  had  brought 
him  there ;  he  was  determined  that  his  disappoint- 
ment, if  disappointment  were  in  store  for  him, 
should  be  confined  to  himself  alone;  it  was  as 
much  as  he  could  do  to  manage  his  own  emotions, 
and  he  felt  that  if  those  of  any  one  dear  to  him 
were  added,  the  task  would  be  beyond  his  strength. 
It  was  the  second  day  after  the  examination,  and 
the  post  hour  drew  near.  He  sat  perfectly  still ; 
the  strenuous  pretence  of  occupation  had  ceased  to 
be  practicable ;  he  was  past  restlessness  ;  he  sat  as 
still  as  a  stone  and  watched  the  hands  of  the  clock 
on  the  mantlepiece.  A  sharp  rap  at  the  door— that 
unmistakeable  announcement  of  letters  !  how  in- 
terminable seemed  the  time  ere  the  maid  brought 
them  into  the  room,  and  yet,  had  his  life  depended 
on  it,  he  could  not  have  risen  to  anticipate  her ! 
Two  letters — and  the  first  addressed  in  an  unknown 
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hand  and  sealed  with  the  arms  of  the  colleo-e — he 
tore  it  open. 

"  My  dear  Sir—" 

(A  momentary  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  familarit j 
of  the  address  fi'om  a  total  strang-er  flitted  across 
his  thoughts  ere  he  proceeded.) 

*'  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  inform  you  that  you 
are  not  one  of  the  two  successful  candidates  for  the 
vacant  Professorships." 

He  could  read  no  further.  It  was  all  over.  His 
face  dropped  upon  his  hands.  He  did  not  know 
how  giant  had  been  his  hope  till  now  that  it  was 
levelled  with  the  dust.  It  was  an  hour  ere  he 
raised  his  face,  and  then,  so  wan  and  fallen  was  it 
that  it  seemed  as  if  that  hour  had  done  the  work 
of  years.  He  was  stunned.  Almost  unconsciously 
his  eye  glanced  upon  the  other  letter — it  was  the 
same  hand  and  seal.  He  opened  it,  strano-ely 
bewildered,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  he  ex- 
pected.    Its  contents  were  as  follows  : — 

^^SlR, 

"  Owing  to  an  unaccountable  mistake,  which  was 
not  discovered  tiU  too  late  for  reparation,  and  for 
which  I  beg  to  apologize,  a  letter  intended  for  Mr. 
Marsden  was  addi-essed  to  you,  and  has  been  posted 
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in  your  name.  I  trust  this  will  reach  you  by  the 
same  post,  and  prevent  more  than  a  momentary 
misapprehension.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  you  have  been  unanimously  elected  to  the 
first  of  the  vacant  professorships  j  and  I  am  further 
commissioned  to  request  that  jo\i  will   attend  at 

St.  A 's  college  to-morrow,  before  ten  o'clock 

A.M.,  in  readiness  for  the  ceremony  of  admission. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Godfrey  Lee,  Esq.  . 

It  was  too  much.  Casting*  himself  upon  his 
knees,  he  wept  like  a  child,  and  almost  believed 
that  he  was  hiding-  his  face  upon  his  mother's 
bosom ! 

On  the  following  morning  the  first  person  God- 
frey saw  when  he  sprang   upon   the  platform   of 

the  railway  station  at  C ,  was  uncle  John.     A 

little  worn,  somewhat  thinner,  and  rather  cross  ;  but 
the  last  characteristic  might  be  supposed  to  be  only 
temporary,  and  he  was  the  same  uncle  John  as  ever, 
though  his  foreign  cuisine  did  not  seem  to  have 
thoroughly  agreed  with  him.  He  was  inquiring 
about  a  trunk,  which  ought  to  have  arrived  by  the 
luggage  train,  but  which  had  failed  in  its  duty; 
the  impressive  manner  in  which  he  kept  repeating, 
"  the  lady  is  ver^  much  annoyed  indeed/^  seemed 
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to  indicate  that  the  missing-  article  was  Melissa's 
property  j  and  he  was  utterly  confusing-  a  civil  but 
despondent  station-master,  by  blending  in  the 
closest  connection  and  alternation  with  his  appeals, 
statements,  and  reproaches  concerning  this  unfor- 
tunate trunk,  a  minute  account  of  a  carpet-bag, 
which  had  accomplished  its  travels  safely  and 
punctually  by  another  railroad,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  introduced  on  the  present  occasion  only  as  a 
bitter  and  sarcastic  contrast  to  the  trunk.  As, 
however,  he  frequently  called  the  carpetbag  '^  my 
box,"  and  as,  moreover,  he  occasionally  mismatched 
the  names  of  the  railroads,  the  unhappy  official 
was  reduced  to  the  last  gasp  of  comprehension^  and 
cordially  responded  to  the  remark  of  one  of  his 
subordinates,  uttered  so  soon  as  uncle  John  turned 
his  back,  that  "  such  gents  as  that,  didn  't  ought 
to  go  by  rail  more  than  one  at  a  time,  for  they  wore 
a  man's  brains  all  to  shreds  in  listnin'  to  'em  ! " 
Godfrey  waited  till  the  unconscious  persecutor  was 
clear  of  the  station  and  its  attendant  dawdlers,  and 
then  came  behind  him  and  laid  both  hands  upon 
his  shoulders.  He  turned,  and  his  look  of  broad 
blank  indignant  astonishment,  yielding  by  degrees 
to  half-terrified,  half-joyful  recognition,  was  both 
comic  and  touching*.  A  few  words  explained  the 
mystery ;  and  when  uncle  John  had  exhausted  his 
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ejaculations,  and  hand- shakings,  and  congratula- 
tions warm,  true,  and  hearty,  he  g'ladlj  consented 
to  accompany  Godfrey  to  the  college,  and  after- 
wards to  precede  him  at  Seringa  Cottages,  and 
undertake  the  rare  and  delightful  office  of  breaking 
joyful  news. 

The  new  professor  went  through  the  ceremonies  of 
introduction  and  installation  with  a  kind  of  dreamy 
calmness ;  conscious  of  what  he  did,  yet  conscious 
of  it  in  a  strange  unreal  way,  as  though  it  were  a 
tale,  a  remembrance,  or  a  spectacle.  Once  or  twice 
this  feeling  pressed  upon  him  so  painfully  that  he 
could  scarcely  endure  it,  as  he  passed  thi^ough  the 
quiet  courts  and  under  the  studious  arches  which, 
though  never  actually  seen,  had  been  the  constant 
resort  of  his  thoughts,  far  beyond  the  seas,  in  the 
midst  of  living  realities  so  utterly  different.  He 
was  there  at  last — in  the  heart  of  that  deep  Future 
for  which  he  had  so  yearned — and  there  were  num- 
bers of  strange  faces  around  him,  and  he  was  hear- 
ing and  answering  polite  speeches,  and  making  little 
comments  on  the  weather,  and  shallow  criticisms 
on  the  architecture,  till  he  felt  almost  stu])ified,  as 
though  the  seven  years  labour  and  the  long  dreary 
voyage  had  never  been;  but  his  life  had  always 
been,  and  was  always  to  be,  a  ceaseless  round  of 
unmeaning  trivialities.     Uncle  John's   face   at  his 
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elbow  was  a  great  restoration ;  it  was  so  unmistake- 
ably  substantial,  so  broadly  significant ;  it  seemed 
to  epitomize  bis  recollections  and  bis  expectations, 
and  to  bring  tbem  all  before  bim  in  a  moment.  At 
last  tbe  irksome  task  was  over,  tbe  farewell  bow 
made,  tbe  last  needful  courtesy  uttered,  and  tbey 
were  in  tbe  street.  Godfrey  tbnist  bis  arm  tbrougb 
bis  uncle's,  and  saying,  burriedly  and  imploringly, 
''  Don't  speak  to  me,  but  take  me  as  quickly  as  you 
can,"  strode  away  at  a  pace  wbicb  uncle  Jobn 
would  sooner  bave  died  tban  cbeck,  and  did  very 
nearly  die  in  struggbng  to  equal.  It  was  lucky  tbat 
tbe  distance  was  but  sbort,  for  wben  Godfrey  re- 
leased bis  flusbed  and  panting  companion  on  the 
doorsteps  of  Seringa  Cottages,  be  noticed  not  bis 
exhaustion,  and  was  quite  unconscious  of  bis  own 
rapidity  of  movement.  "  Tell  tbem  very  gently ! 
Be  very  careful!"  said  be,  and  pulling  bis  bat 
over  bis  brows,  be  followed  uncle  Jobn  into  the 
passage,  and  stood  concealed  by  the  half-open  door 
of  the  sitting-room,  with  heart  beating  so  tumul- 
tuously  that  for  a  moment  be  was  as  one  blind,  and 
literally  could  not  see  the  very  objects  upon  which 
his  eyes  darted  as  eagerly  and  hungrily  as  a  falcon 
on  the  swoop.  But  the  mist  cleared  away,  and  he 
saw.  His  mother  sat  by  the  window,  her  embroi- 
dery in  her  band.     There  were  more  lines  in  her 

VOL.   II.  z 
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placid,  delicate  face  than  when  he  last  saw  it,  there 
was  more  silver  in  the  smooth  bands  that  were 
drawn  back  beneath  the  close  frilled  cap ;  the  dress 
seemed  altogether  more  decidedly  that  of  an  old 
lady,  but  the  quiet  figure  was  as  graceful,  the 
gentle  face  as  lovely  as  ever.  Frederick  was  oppo- 
site  to  her — Godfrey  could  only  see  his  profile ;  not 
a  change  had  passed  over  his  serene  and  beautiful 
countenance,  the  glory  which  it  had  first  put  on  in 
childhood  still  rested  upon  it.  Ida  was  not  in  the 
room,  and  Godfrey  did  not  see  Mehssa  till  she  spoke. 

"  So  you  are  come  back  at  last !  "  said  she, 
sharplj^,  "  and  pray  what  news  of  my  box  ?  " 

Till  that  moment  uncle  John  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten the  existence  of  the  box,  and  he  was  now  so 
much  startled,  and  felt  such  an  intense  anxiety  to 
clear  it  effectually  out  of  the  way,  that  he  answered 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  that  it  had  come  all 
right,  and  would  arrive  in  five  minutes  ;  then  giving 
Melissa  three  vehement  and  rapid  winks,  clearing 
his  throat,  and  ostentatiously  suppressing  a  smile, 
he  walked  up  to  Ellenor. 

"I  say,  Ellen,  when  did  you  hear  from  God- 
frey?" was  his  cautious  beginning. 

^'  My  dear  John,"  replied  his  surprised  sister, 
"  we  were  talking  of  his  letter  at  breakfast  to-day. 
Don't  you  remember  ! " 
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"Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  uncle  John. 
"  That  was  the  reason  why  I  asked  you.  I  want 
to  know  what  he  said  about  coming  home." 

"  Coming-  home  !  "  repeated  the  mother,  the 
ready  drops  gathering  in  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  we 
must  not  think  of  that  for  a  long  time.  God 
knows  what  is  best !  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  live 
till  that  happy  day." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  "  rejoined  her  brother. 
"  It  may  be  nearer  than  you  think." 

EUenor  shook  her  head,  and  stooped  over  her 
work.  "  I  say,"  reiterated  uncle  John,  "  we  never 
know  what 's  going  to  happen  to  us,  do  we  ?  No, 
you  know  that  we  don't !  Well,  then,  isn't  it 
very  presumptuous,  just  because  you  know  God- 
frey 's  at  the  other  side  of  the  world,  that  you 
should  take  it  for  gi^anted  that  he  can't  be  here  ? 
Eh,  EUenor?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  EUenor,  sud- 
denly raising  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  so  much 
startled  at  the  expression  which  she  there  encoun- 
tered, that  she  involuntarily  dropped  her  work,  and 
clasped  her  hands  together. 

"  My  dearest  mother,"  interposed  Frederick,  "  I 
am  quite  sure  from  my  uncle's  voice,  that  he  knows 
something  of  Godfrey.  Pray,  don't  be  more  agitated 
than  you  can  help.     It  must  be  good  news." 

z  2 
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^^  Yes,  and  it  is  good  news,  Master  Frederick! " 
added  the  exulting  uncle  John. 

Mrs.  Aytoun  rose  slowly,  wdth  an  air  of  utter 
bewilderment.  Her  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  her 
brother's  face.  '^  Where  is  he  ?  "  exclaimed  she, 
tottering'  rather  than  walking  towards  the  door, 
and  pausing  as  she  reached  it,  for  she  was  caught 
in  the  closest  and  fondest  of  embraces,  and  so  rather 
carried  than  supported  back  again  to  her  seat.  It 
was  a  joj'ful  confusion ;  sobs,  kisses,  broken  words, 
and  hands  that  clasped  each  other  as  though  they 
believed  that  to  relax  for  a  moment  w^ould  incur 
the  doom  of  a  new  separation.  And  then  Godfrey 
sat  on  the  sofa  between  his  mother  and  Frederick, 
an  arm  round  each,  and  made  them  understand 
that  he  was  come  home  in  earnest,  and  that  he  had 
earned  the  right  of  remaining ;  and  Ellenor  s  eyes 
clung  to  his  face  with  an  unquiet  happiness,  as 
though  seeing  were  anj^thing  but  believing  j  and 
Frederick  drew  closer  and  closer  to  his  side,  and 
reproached  himself  for  imthankfulness  as  the  burn- 
ing wish  passed  across  his  heart  that  he  might 
once,  only  once,  look  upon  that  beloved  face ! 
Uncle  John  stood  apart,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
detailing  all  that  he  knew,  and  all  that  he  didn't 
know,  to  Melissa;  interspersed  with  a  hundred 
self-  congratulations    on  having  "  broken    it"    so 
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well  to  Ms  sister,  seeming  almost  to  think  that 
the  meeting*  was  Ms  work,  and  he  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it. 

They  soon  remembered  Ida.  A  hint  from  Frede- 
rick, who  seemed  to  g-uess  her  feelings  by  intuition, 
caused  Mrs.  Aytoun  to  go  in  search  of  her,  and 
gently  tell  her  the  great  joy  which  had  come  upon 
them  all.  Ida's  hands  were  cold  and  trembling 
when  she  placed  them  in  Godfrey's,  and  she  could 
scarcely  command  her  voice  to  bid  him  welcome  in 
unsteady  accents.  He  was  satisfied,  however ;  who 
shall  fathom  the  depths  of  that  perfect  satisfaction 
which  seemed  to  fill  his  heart  and  saturate  his 
whole  nature,  as  the  excitement  passed  away,  and 
the  questions  ceased,  and  the  narrative  was  over, 
and  they  sat  together  gazing  upon  each  other  in 
most  eloquent  silence,  as  though  they  w^ere  saying- 
to  Life,  "  This  is  enough !  Give  us  no  more,  but 
give  us  nothing  else  !  "  It  was  an  hour  after  Ida 
entered  the  room,  ere  Godfrey  actually  raised  his 
eyes  to  her  face,  and  then  he  only  looked  from 
under  the  shadow  of  his  hands.  How  much  longer 
was  it  ere  he  ventured  to  tell  her  all  which  that 
first  look  had  taught  him  ? 

He  had  much  to  hear.  As  his  mother  detailed 
their  difficulties,  their  labours,  their  enjoyments, 
his  heart  swelled  within  him.     All  the  discipline. 
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the  soberness,  the  calmness,  of  those  seven  years 
seemed  to  go  for  nothing*,  and  the  thought  of  Ida 
working  for  her  bread  was  as  intolerable  to  him  as 
though  he  had  been  an  unripe  sentimentahst  of 
eighteen.  And  this  feeling  lasted  -,  he  could  never 
bear  to  think  of  it,  nor  allude  to  it,  dearly  as  he 
loved  her  for  it.  He  would  scarcely  have  suffered 
her  to  put  her  foot  to  the  ground,  for  dehcacy  and 
very  tenderness.     It  was  too  much  ! 

And  how  did  the  future  shape  itself?  Shall  we 
leave  it  to  imagination  ?  No.  We  must  take  one 
look  at  a  family  picture  three  years  afterwards,  and 
that  look  shall  be  our  last. 

It  was  an  evening  in  June,  some  two  hours  before 
sunset ;  the  tiny  lawn  before  Seringa  Cottages  was  a 
mass  of  flowers,  a  blaze  of  light,  but  the  sunshine 
within  was  brighter  and  more  cloudless  still.  Ida 
—  how  beautiful,  how  radiant  she  looked,  with 
those  golden,  girlish  ringlets  all  streaming  about 
her  face,  not  a  line  on  her  serene  forehead,  not  a 
shadow  in  her  sparkhng  eyes  !  She  was  on  her 
knees,  guiding  with  outstretched  hands  the  waver- 
ing steps  of  a  baby-boy,  beautiful  as  herself,  and 
who  had  perhaps  numbered  some  fourteen  happy 
months.  "  Go  to  grandmama,  my  own  !  That 's 
right !  Don't  be  afraid  !  "  And  to  grandmama 
the  little  adventurer  tottered,  on  this  his  first  un- 
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assisted  enterprise,  breaking  into  a  laugh  of  ringing 
triumph  as  he  reached  her,  and  was  closely  folded 
in  her  arms.  His  mother  joined  in  his  exultation, 
and  then  turned  aside  to  peep  under  a  certain  snowy- 
curtain  shrouding  a  quiet  little  nest,  where  two 
tender  dubious  blue  eyes  that  had  only  just  begun 
to  open  upon  the  wonders  of  the  world,  had  shut 
themselves  up  again  closely  for  the  night-hours, 
having  seen  quite  as  much  of  life  as  they  were  able 
to  bear  at  a  time.  While  she  was  engaged  in 
rapturous  contemplation  of  this  her  little  folded 
flower,  the  door  opened  and  Godfrey  entered, 
leading  Frederick.  ^^  Ah,  look  here,  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor ! "  cried  she.  '^  See  what  progress  my  pupil 
is  making !  When  will  you  teach  an  art  perfectly 
in  so  short  a  time  ?  Not  to  papa,  my  darling,  go 
to  uncle  Frederick,  and  ask  him  to  kiss  his  own 
little  Percy."  And  to  uncle  Frederick,  the  hero  of 
the  evening  accordingly  betook  himself,  once  more 
lifting  up  his  voice  and  shouting  in  loud  apprecia- 
tion of  the  glory  of  his  own  exploits.  Godfrey 
came  to  the  cradle,  and  having  taken  one  fond 
peep  at  its  mysterious  little  inmate,  turned  to  his 
wife  and  mother:  "I  have  news  for  you,  my  dear 
ones,"  said  he. 

They  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  Great  news  !  "  he  continued,  '*  we  are  going  to 
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be  very  rich  people,  and  maj  turn  up  our  noses  at 
Sering'a  Cottages  for  the  future  !  " 

'  This  dear  place,  where  I  have  been  so  happy  ?  " 
cried  Ida.  "  Oh,  don't  say  a  word  against  it ! 
But  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  long-  story ;  but  I  will  make  it  short," 
answered  her  husband.  "  Poor  Coniston  is  dead. 
I  heard  of  it  a  month  since,  and  that  he  had  left  a 
box  directed  to  uncle  John.  That  was  the  reason 
of  my  running  away  for  that  two  days'  visit  to  my 
uncle,  which  puzzled  you  so  much,  Ida.  The  box 
contains  all  the  papers  which  Coniston  possessed 
relative  to  any  transactions  in  which  our  gTeat 
uncle  was  concerned.  There  are  documents  which 
prove  that  he  successively  assumed — with  all  those 
intolerable  formalities  which  neither  you  nor  I 
understand,  but  which  are  necessary  parts  of  civi- 
lization— those  two  disputed  names  of  Clayton  and 
Lee.  There  is  the  whole  of  his  business  correspon- 
dence, every  letter  signed  with  the  four  names  at 
full  length.  It  is  curious  how  scrupulous  he  seems 
to  have  been  on  this  head  with  his  lawyer  j  how 
careless  with  everybody  else.  I  didn't  like  to  tease 
you  with  all  these  particulars  till  something  was 
settled;  but  now " 

^'  Oh,  my  dearest  Godfrey ! "  interposed  Ida. 
"Not  a  lawsuit  again!     Oh,  do  not  let  there  be 
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any  more  family  disputes  about  money !  What  do 
we  want  with  it  ?  How  could  we  be  happier  than 
we  are  ' 

Her  husband  passed  his  arm  around  her  waist. 
"  True,  my  darling,"  said  he.  "Thank  God,  those 
brig-ht  words  are  true  !  But  there  is  a  reason 
which  I  cannot  tell  you,  which  rendered  it  a  duty 
to  make  this  discovery  public.  Mark — I  do  not 
say  desirable  or  advantageous — hut  a  duty.  I  was 
told,  that  I  might  have  claimed  the  entire  fortune 
for  you,  as  the  will  specified  no  time  within  which 
you  were  bound  to  marry  one  of  your  cousins ;  but 
I  would  not  make  the  attempt." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  did  not,"  murmured  Ida. 

He  proceeded.  "  But  we  are  still  very  rich 
people,  you  know.  And  now  what  shall  we  do 
with  all  this  money  ?  "\Ve  shall  have  four  shares 
out  of  nine — nearly  half,  amongst  us." 

'^  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear !  "  said  Ida.  "  How  miser- 
able they  must  be  ! " 

"  They  were  miserable  enough  before,"  said 
Frederick.  "  May  not  this  touch  their  heai'ts  and 
bring  something  Hke  union  into  that  discordant 
household  ?  Ag*nes  is  the  only  person  one  can 
think  of  with  any  comfort.  Since  my  poor  uncle's 
attack,  she  has  been  all  the  world  to  him,  and  he 
has  seemed  of  late  to  be  conscious  of  her  affection. 
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and  to  return  it.  They  will  live  quietly  tog-e- 
ther, and  by  separating  from  Alexander  and  that 
poor  empty-headed  wife  of  his,  have  a  chance  of 
domestic  comfort  such  as  they  have  not  hitherto 
enjoyed." 

It  was  three  years  since  Mr.  Lee  had  been  brought 
very  near  death  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  left  him 
sorely  weakened  both  in  body  and  mind.  His  wife 
had  been  some  years  dead,  and  Agnes  had  become 
his  sole  nurse  and  companion,  devoting  herself  to 
him  with  an  assiduit}^,  and  even  with  a  tenderness, 
which  few  would  have  expected  from  her. 

Ida  still  looked  sorrowful.  "  Poor  dear  Agnes  ! " 
said  she,  "  I  shall  always  feel  as  if  we  were  robbing 
her!" 

Godfrey  smiled.  "  It  cannot  be  helped/'  he 
replied.  ^^  You  must  bear  the  trial  of  being  restored 
to  something  less  than  your  just  rights  as  patiently 
as  you  can,  and  trust  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
acted  for  duty  and  not  for  interest." 

"  Oh,  I  do  trust  you  I "  said  Ida,  returning  his 
smile. 

"And  now,"  he  continued,  "what  shall  we  do 
with  our  wealth  ?  Shall  we  go  away  and  live  in 
idleness  and  indulge  ourselves,  and  be  very  com- 
fortable if  we  can,  and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
doing  good  because  we  can't  exactly  find  out  that 
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we  are  doing"  harm  ?  Or  shall  we  make  ourselves 
very  happy  by  trying  to  be  of  use  ?  " 

^^  I  see  vou  have  somethino-  in  vour  thou^-hts," 
said  Ida,  lifting-  her  sweet  eyes  to  his.  ^^  What 
is  it?" 

"  I  was  thinking,"  repHed  Godfrey,  "  of  dear  old 
Eveljm  Manor.  I  saw  it  before  me ;  I  saw  that 
chapel,  so  deeply  sanctified  in  all  our  memories, 
fresh  with  renewed  traceries  and  sharpened  out- 
lines crowned  with  its  monitory  and  suggestive 
cross,  and  vocal  with  daily  chants.  Do  not  look 
astonished  at  me !  This  holy  place  where  Frede- 
rick and  I  have  laboured  so  long  and  so  happily, 
which  has  been  growing  yearly,  almost  monthly, 
before  our  eyes  in  strength  and  influence  and 
extent,  may  it  not  well  be  the  parent  of  another, 
humbler  indeed,  but  still  having-  the  same  object  in 
view  ?  A  school  for  younger  boys,  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  charity — a  place  where  they  may  be 
trained  till  they  are  of  fit  age  to  be  removed  hither  ? 
Is  not  this  a  work  for  us  to  do  ?" 

There  was  but  one  answer — and  the  Vision  became 
a  Reality. 

THE    END. 
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